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FOREWORD 


The papers in this volume, with the exception of the ‘article by Don Martindale, 
are the addresses made at the annual meeting of the Academy held in Philadelphia 
on April 11 and 12, 1969. The supplementary paper contributed by Martindale 
was specially written for this volume. 

The audiences at the 1969 sessions were large despite the inconvenience caused 
by a taxicab strike. Forty-one countries sent official delegations, as did 15 cities, 
states, and agencies of the United States federal government. Also, 179 delega- 
tions represented universities and colleges, and 133 delegations were sent by civic, 
scientific, and commercial organizations. There were many members of the 
Academy present who did not represent organizations, so that nearly 900 persons 
attended different sessions, with an average audience of between 600 and 650 
persons per session, | 

Delegates and members at each of the sessions except the luncheon meeting 
questioned the speakers freely at the conclusion of their remarks. The remarks 
and questions and the answers made by the speakers are printed in this volume. 

The next meeting of the Academy will be held at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel 
in Philadelphia, Friday and Saturday, April 10 and 11, 1970. 


JAMES C. CHARLESWORTH. 
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American Armed Strength and Its Influence 


By Major GENERAL RICHARD A. YUDKIN 


ABSTRACT: Two questions arise in dealing with this issue: 
(1) To what extent is our existing military power relevant? 
(2) What forms of power are needed to enable the United 
States to achieve its objectives? ‘The process for developing 
a relevant military posture can best be described as a rational, 
iterative method involving the interaction of four elements: 
(1) policy objectives which are derivatives of more transcen- 
dent national goals, (2) environment, (3) strategy, and (4) 
military capabilities. To the degree that we can control and 
utilize the interaction of these elements, we can begin to formu- 
late positive responses to the two questions posed. Our social 
and political heritage weighs heavily against military power 
ever becoming an end in itself. A goal-oriented military force 
structured according to this process, while still responding to 
the realities of the environment, acts against such an eventu- 
ality. Military power remains relevant to the attainment of 
both domestic and international goals, since security from ex- 
ternal threat is a precondition for internal development and 
progress. Until substantive changes in the international en- 
vironment occur, our military power should take those forms 
which enable it to (1) deter nuclear attack on the United 
States; (2) contain the level of potential conflict with another 
nuclear power; (3) insure our national survival should nuclear 
war occur; (4) protect United States interests; and (5) pro- 
mote the cause of peace abroad. 


Major General Richard A. Yudkin, Washington, D.C., is currently Director, Doctrine, 


Concepts and Objectives, DCS/Plans and Operations, Headquarters, United States Air 
Force, Washington, D.C. His previous assignments include: Assistant Chief of Stef, 
Plans, Headquarters, Pacific Air Forces; and Plans Officer, Supreme Headquarters Allied 
He has also served as USAF Member and Chairman of United States 
delegations to the Inter-American Defense Board, the Joint Brazil-United States Defense 
Commission and Joint Mexican—United States Defense Commission General Yudkin is 


a member of the Council on Foreign Relations. 
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HE subject hat I have been asked 

to discuss, “American Armed 
Strength and Its Influence,” has increas- 
ingly become a cus of public interest. 
Attention by this distinguished audience 
underscores the Lreadth of the issue and 
the convergence 3f multiple concerns in 
any examination .of tais subject. As a 
citizen whe has concern with the total 
problem, and as a man in uniform with 
professional oblizations to think about 
specific aspects Df it, I would like to 
.share my own tLoughts on this subject 
‘with you. 


It is interesting tha: we should be dis- . 


cussing this general subject in the city 
of Benjamin Frsnklin. The utility of 
defenses was beng questioned in this 
city in the mid--700’s, before the birth 
of our republic, when Franklin launched 
his campaign tc fortify the Delaware 
River approaches to Philadelphia against 
privateers.*i It s worth recalling that 
the cannon instelled by the citizens of 
Philadelphia, and the militia raised to 
man them, were never tested by the 
privateers. Tha: Franklin’s efforts did, 
indeed, deter the-sacking of Philadelphia 
is difficult to prove—that is a common 
characteristic of responses to the deter- 
rence problem. Thus, whether the costs 
were justified by tae results was a 
question that was of some concern in 
' Franklin’s day-—just as similar questions 


_ arouse our interest today in a modern 


context. 

The central sue raised for me by 
. questions of thi: type, and, in particu- 
lar, by the topic which I am analyzing 
in this paper, is the relevance of Ameri- 
can military power tc the problems that 
this nation faces today, and will con- 
tinue to face in, at least, the short-term 
future. In adcressing this issue, two 
questions immediately arise—each ap- 

1Gerald Stourz!:, Benjamin Franklin and 
American Foreign Pokey (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1954), pp. 43-48. 


proaching the problem from a different 
direction: “To what extent is our exist- 
ing military power relevant,” and “what 
forms of power are needed to enable the 
United States to achieve its objectives?” 


THE ITERATIVE METHOD 


To formulate answers to these two 
important questions requires a percep- . 
tion of over-all national goals, and of 
the current national policy goals which 
derive from these more transcendent ob- 
jectives. A reasoned assessment of the 
environment within which we seek to 
attain these ends is also essential. Ad- 
ditionally, it is necessary to deal with 
the matter of strategy—the planned 
route that the national leadership would 
follow to achieve these objectives—and . 
the utility of armed strength in the pur- 


suit of these general strategies. 


There is an obvious and most impor- 
tant interaction among these elements: 
(1) current policy goals; (2) environ- 
ment; (3).strategy; and (4) military 
capabilities. Thus, I suggest that the 
process of developing an adequate and 
appropriate military posture is iterative 
in quality—proceeding back arid forth. 
among these elements—constantly seek- 
ing a substantial degree of consonance 
among them. It is appropriate to note 
here that the process in the National 
Security Council (NSC) of the present 
administration—building on the older 
NSC concept—-suggests a current recog- 
nition of the need to allow for and to | 
promote this interaction. In a later sec- 
tion of this paper, we will return to this 
iterative process and examine some ex- . 
amples of military power which can be 
translated into positive influence in the 
service of national interests. 


AMERICAN PERCEPTIONS OF 
MILITARY POWER 


First, however, we need to establish 
American military power in a national 
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and historical perspective. Within our 
society, armed strength is one of several 
major instruments of international in- 
fluence at the disposal of the national 
leadership. And I do not imply by this 
that the exercise of military force is just 
another-state action, as natural as di- 
plomacy or commerce. Our heritage 
weighs heavily against our ever viewing 
it in that light. And the advent of 
thermonuclear weapons provides even 
more compelling reasons not to see it 
this way. Thus—in effect—our national 
values and modern technology compel 
us to challenge seriously what is com- 
monly inferred from Clausewitz’s well- 
known dictum that, “war is a mere con- 
tinuation of politics by other means.” ? 

In considering military power as an 
instrument of national policy, it is also 
important to emphasize the substantial 
difference between the threat of violence 
and the actual employment of that vio- 
lence. The exercise of force should be 
viewed as an action of the last resort— 
an action certainly different in degree, 
and perhaps different in substance, from 
the policy which preceded it. 

Implied in this American perception 
of the nature of war is the principle that 
military power should never be per- 
mitted to become an end in itself. By 
structuring a goal-oriented military 
force—one which is meaningfully related 
to our national objectives—we ensure 
that military power will remain a means, 
not an end. 


NATIONAL GOALS AND PRIORITIES 


Our national goals, our fundamental 
objectives, can be classified as internal 
and external, although there is consider- 
able overlapping between them. I take 
it that there are a certain number of 
transcendent national aims about which 

3 Karl von Clausewitz, On War, trans. O. J 


Matthijs Jolles (New York: Random House, 
1943), p. 16 


we could obtain some degree of con- 
sensus: security from external attack 
and encroachments, social progress, eco- 
nomic well-being, and political stability 
are among them. These objectives, 
viewed through the perspective of those 
responsible for defense and foreign pol- 
icy, translate into protection of the na- 
tion, its citizens, and its property and 
promotion of an international environ- 
ment compatible with the peaceful ful- 
fillment of the legitimate potentialities 
of this and all other nations—including 
a special association with nations which 
share fundamental interests with us. 

Having postulated these general ob- 
jectives we are immediately faced with 
two problems: one deals with priorities 
among the internally oriented and exter- 
nally oriented goals, and the other deals 
with the contentions of some scholars 
and strategists that the usefulness of 
military power in achieving our exter- 
nally oriented national security objec- 
tives has dramatically declined, and will 
continue to decline in the future. 

Let us address the problem of priori- 
ties first. Over the past few years, a 
significant segment of our population 
has become aware that conditions which 
were long accepted with resignation can, 
and indeed should, be changed. Con- 
currently, there has been a growing 
recognition that national development 
requires progress and the satisfaction of 
the needs of all segments of our society. 
The confluence of this awakening with 
the growing problems of urbanization, 
the strains associated with world- 
power status, and the commitments that 
our country has undertaken abroad have 
produced, in many people, a mood of 
impatience with the rate of progress at 
home and a desire for retrenchment in 
the international field. This, in turn, is 
reflected by current challenges of pre- 
sumed national priorities. Recognizing 
that the internal cohesion and viability 
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of our society are intimately related to 
our approach td national security affairs, 
we must yet guard against becoming 
prisoners of tke moment. It is indeed 
important that we address our domestic 
problems fully but it is also imperative 
that, in doing so, we keep in proper 
perspective tha problems of national 
security which stem from an uncertain 
and troubled itternational environment. 

Let me illustrate this point with an 
example. As a Lation, we have expressed 
strong support for the Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation T eaty, the NPT. We are 
urging allies tc subscribe to its provi- 
sions. Yet, a reduction in American 
military commitments to our principal 
nonnuclear allies in Europe—and in Asia 
as well—and a concomitant decrease in 
the physical expression of these commit- 


ments abroad could well be counterpro-. 


ductive. Such action on our part could, 
quite conceivably, cause these nations to 
reject the NPT as being unfavorable to 
their national iaterests. Consequently, 
the world of the future would be marked 
by a continuing prol:feration of nuclear 
weapons, resulting in a more hazardous 
internatioral en~ironment than we have 
today. 

What I am srægesting is that there is 
an inescapable mnterection between our 
foreign and donestic policies. It is im- 
portant to understand that security from 
external threats will, when achieved in 
ways consistent with our heritage, pro- 
vide us with an etmosphere conducive to 
the democratic process and to peaceful 
change. Alastair Buchan is instructive 
on this point when he tells us: “A 
period when stat-smen’s eyes are turned 
homeward rather than abroad carries 
real risks as well as promises.” ® 


3 Alastair Buchan The Changing Pattern of 
International Secumitty. Paper delivered at 
the Twentieth Annrt.al Symposium of the Ca- 
nadian Defense Research Board, November 
19, 1968 


CRITICISMS OF MILTTARY POWER 


We must hurdle several frequently 
espoused theses before the second prob- 
lem, regarding the utility of military 
power in the international arena, can 
really be explored. One such thesis 
holds that since the physical acquisition 
and occupation of territory are no longer 
the most effective means of enforcing 
will, achieving prestige, or increasing 
economic advantage, the military forces 
formerly used to accomplish such objec- 
tives are becoming increasingly obsolete. 

Another thesis is that electronic com- 
munication has shaped an instantaneous 
world consciousness which is sensitive to 
the horror of war in any place on the 
globe. Television and the transistor ra- 
dio thus insure against a forgotten war. 

Perhaps the most frequently stated 
position on this subject is that the po- 
tential destructiveness of modern weap- 
ons makes war “unthinkable” in the 
nuclear age. 

These considerations combine to sug- 
gest not only that military power is 
useful in fewer situations, but also that 
it is less useful in those situations to 
which it still applies. In other words, 
the proponents of these theses would 
argue that the relevance of military 
power has been reduced both in scope 
and in degree. 

I do not propose to categorize these 
ideas as right or wrong. I would suggest 
that they are incomplete evaluations. 
It is my view that the significance of 
our armed strength has not declined 
absolutely, as these examples would sug- 
gest, but rather that, as part of the 
process of interaction, there has been a 
shift of emphasis in the relevant military 
mission areas. 


EMPLOYING THE ITERATIVE METHOD 


To demonstrate and to articulate this 
process of interaction further, we can 
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now move to a brief assessment of 
the international environment and the 
threats stemming from it. 


The envionment 


Let me cite a few items which will 
probably influence the nature of the 
world of the future. Ours continues to 
be a bipolar world militarily, but an 
increasingly multipolar world politically. 
We are witnessing a change in the 
nature of military alliances, a reduction 
in the political influence of the super- 
powers, and a resurgence of nationalism 
in industrial and preindustrial societies. 
Also, as I noted earlier in a different 
context, despite the contributions of the 
NPT towards a more peaceful world, 
an evolving atmosphere of mutual dis- 
trust, of fear, and of “going it alone” 
‘might still inspire the spread of nuclear 
weapons. 

Challenges to our nation—and to 
the goals that we seek to achieve— 
which emerge from this dynamic and 
complex environment must be assessed 
realistically. 

The Soviet Union, though increasingly 
concerned with the more traditional as- 
pects of interstate relationships, con- 
tinues to improve its military capabili- 
ties and, at present, is, in some broad 
context, our equal in nuclear destruc- 
tive capability. The apparent diver- 
gence of its current interests in political 
detente—the Czechoslovak invasion ex- 
cepted—and military expansion may 
raise some doubts about Soviet inten- 
tions, but certainly not about their 
capabilities. 

Communist China will, in all likeli- 
hood, emphasize consolidation of the 
domestic base while seeking to expand 
its influence on its periphery. And, in 
spite of the dimensions of its internal 
upheaval, it will continue nuclear devel- 
opment and the production of associated 
delivery systems. 
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These threats remain real, despite 
our acknowledgment that United States- 
Soviet and United States-Chinese inter- 
actions are not necessarily situations in 
which a “win” for one is automatically 
a “loss” for the other. 

The so-called developing world is a 
potentially explosive area in which lesser 
powers enjoy increased maneuverability 
as a result of constraints which the 
superpowers must respect. The en- 
demic instability of the emerging nations 
causes stress within the entire com- 
munity of nations. Although the fre- 
quency with which we hear these 
phrases may tend to dull our sensi- 
tivity to their implications, the United 
States cannot hope to ignore these 
realities in planning for future security 
requirements. 

Using this assessment of the inter- 
national environment as a backdrop for 
the attainment of our national policy 
goals, we can postulate strategic objec- 
tives and the strategies which flow from 
them. We perceive a strategy as a 
deliberate program of action—a goal- 
oriented response to existing or expected 
conditions. 

Let me add here that, as a nation, we 
can hope to do more than respond to 
this environment. We can work to in- 
itiate changes in it as well. Through 
arms-control agreements, for example, 
we can significantly alter the environ- 
ment within which all nations—but es- 
pecially the major nuclear powers—-must 
interact. 

As a concerned citizen and a military 
man, I strongly endorse efforts for 
constructive change, but as a military 
man, I also have the professional obliga- 
tion to respond to existing reality while 
the efforts to achieve change continue. 


Miltary strategies 


Given present and projected condi- 
tions within the international arena, it 


~ 
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seems to me that the United States must ` 


pursue iour strategic objectives and de- 
sign its strategies accordingly. The ob- 
jectives are (1) the deterrence of a 
nuclear attack on the United States and 
its allies; (2) in the event of conflict 
or confrontation with another nuclear 
power, the ability to control the crisis 
situation, to prevent its eruption into 
nuclear war, and should nuclear con- 
flict occur, to end it quickly, before 
it spreads to massive proportions; (3) 
the insurance of our survival as a nation 
should full-scale nuclear war occur; and 


_ (4) the capability of protecting, within 


the world community of nations, vital 
American interests, as identified by na- 
tional: authority. 


Strategic deterrence - 


With regard to the first of these— 
deterring a nuclear attack—there has 
been, for many years, wide public recog- 
nition that even one nuclear weapon, 
however crudely made and delivered, 
can inflict catastrophic damage. This 
led to a conclusion that it would not 
be feasible to attempt to deal with the 
nuclear threat primarily through a strat- 
egy of direct defense. It was judged 
that defenses could reduce damage sig- 
nificantly—-but that they could not pre- 
vent casualities of a magnitude that 
would be clearly unacceptable. Hence 
we have pursued as our primary strategy 
a complex of actions designed to work 
indirectly on potential enemies—de- 
signed to influence their thinking—to 
persuade them to exclude a nuclear at- 
tack against this country from their 
reasonable courses of action. This en- 
tire process or strategy is called deter- 
rence—a term femiliar to all of us. But 
what I would emphasize is that the word 
“deterrence” is shorthand for a whole 
group of efforts and programs on the 
part of our government. It should not 
be equated solely with the threat of 
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intolerable retaliation by our strategic 
nuclear forces. 

The military component provides one 
element in this group, and, I think, the 
clearly vital one. But nonmilitary in- 
struments of international influence are 
also of importance. Briefly, we attempt, , 
by both policy-declarations and actions, 
to convince potential nuclear opponents 
of our acceptance of a pluralistic world. 
We seek to preclude the development of 
situations of such extreme threat, or of 


- such inviting opportunity, that Soviet or 


Chinese leaders could reasonably decide 
that they would improve their position 
by a nuclear attack upon us. We avoid ` 


‘positioning forces which could be used 


only for starting a war—for going first 
in a surprise attack. We also seek to 
reduce the vulnerability of our strategic 
force. We thus eliminate pressures for 
pre-emption by an opponent. 


Control of crises and conflicts 


The second strategic objective which 
military capabilities pursue is providing 
our national authority with an increased 
measure of control over situations of 
crisis and conflict. This is essential in 
order to control the intensity of any 
conflict or confrontation, especially witb 
another nuclear power, and to prevent 
such conflicts from erupting into nuclear 
war. And, of course, should nuclear war 
be initiated, we would want, honethe- 
less, to be able to end it as quickly as 
possible before it reached massive city- 
destroying proportions. 


National survival 

The third strategic objective which I 
mentioned was insuring the survival of 
this nation, and its freedom from hostile 
military domination, should war occur— 
and, to the greatest extent feasible, pre- 


venting the destruction of our population 
and our resources. It would not be wise 
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to focus exclusively on the single ulti-: 


mate case of an all-out thermonuclear 
attack in judging the value of capabili- 
ties for protecting us from damage. 
The United States could find it highly 
desirable to be able, by defensive means 
alone, to deal with various kinds of lim- 
ited attacks, whether by aircraft or 
by missiles, and whether intentional or 
accidental. 

My emphasis, up to this point, has 
been on objectives and strategies which 
deal, directly or indirectly, with the 
nuclear threat—and, I believe, justifiably 
so, because this level of conflict alone 
includes the possibility of disaster. 
Moreover, only by demonstrating a clear 
and adequate competence in the stra- 
tegic nuclear realm can the United 
States enhance the resolution of lesser 
conflicts by lesser means. 

At the same time, although we regard 
this as the most serious threat to the 
United States, nuclear war, particularly 
in the form of an all-out surprise nuclear 
attack, can remain the least likely form 
of conflict—for reasons suggested in my 
discussion of deterrence. 


Selective military asststance 


The United States has been tested, 
since World War II, mainly in conflicts 
in which our immediate opponent was a 
minor power armed with conventional 
weapons. -We expect, for the future, 
that, despite our best efforts—as well as 
the best efforts of cognizant interna- 
tional agencies—to make aggression by 
small powers unattractive, such conflicts 
will, nonetheless, occur. And, in se- 
lected cases, the national authority may 
make the judgment that some measure 
of United States participation is ne- 
cessary. This prospect, or possibility, 
means that the fourth strategic objec- 
tive which I mentioned—the ability to 
protect vital American interests and the 
cause of peace abroad—constitutes the 
area in which our military forces will be 


i 
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likely to make their most active con- 
tribution, in terms of requirements for 
actual operations. 

While some may find overtones of 
the role of global policeman in this view, , 
what seems to mé to be involved is a 
more restricted objective. Let me ex- 
plain by developing this analogy. There 
is, in my judgment, a significant differ- 
ence between attempting to patrol 
streets, control traffic, and arrest speed- 
ers, on the one hand, and, on the other 
hand, coming to the aid of a neighbor or 
friend who seeks help because his life or 
property is being threatened. And it is 
in this latter situational context—pro- 
jected into the international arena— 
where, I think, the United States will 
be called upon to make a constructive 
contribution to world peace. 

Since the end of World War II, the 
international scene has changed signifi- 
cantly—in some considerable part be- 
cause of our efforts to maintain a secure 
world. ‘Thus, J see our military forces, 
as a consequence, shifting from their 
former role as primary defenders against 
aggression to one of encouraging and 
assisting in the self-defense efforts of 
our friends and of providing back-up 
assistance on a selective basis when 
required, and when vital United States 
interests are clearly involved. In this 
role, our military capabilities will be 
effective only if they are employed in 
close harness with other American re- 
sources of international influence. 


EXAMPLE OF MILITARY-CAPABILITY 
NEEDS : 


From these four strategic objectives, 
a basis can be established for deriving 
the military capabilities which our na- 
tion now requires, and will continue to 
need in the evolving world. ‘Time will 
not permit me to develop a complete 
statement of capability needs. There- 
fore, let me focus, for purposes of illus- 
tration only, upon the second objective 
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I mentioned—that of seeking to control 
potential crises—to terminate possible 
conflicts below the massive level. Here 
we heed capabilities that are instantane- 
ously responsive to national authority. 
They must be highly mobile and able 
to demonstrate our desire to keep a 
confrontation from speading either in 
size or In location. They must, at the 
same time, convey our firmness in op- 
position to aggressive acts. Perhaps 
even more important, however, are capa- 
bilities which enable command author- 
ity, at all levels, to have prompt and 


precise knowledge of the status of a 


dynamic situation. Such capabilities act 
toward assuring appropriate decisions, 
made at the proper level, and allow 
for control of potentially explosive 
conditians. 

Similar analyses of the other three 
strategic objectives will produce a list- 
ing of the capabilities needed to support 
each of them. The relevance of the 
resultant Armed Forces—-based ón these 
design criteria—is enhanced by the 
fact that the associated military capa- 
bilities have been derived through the 
iterative process—a process dominated 
by national goals and sensitive to 
changes in the domestic and interna- 
tional environments. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF TECHNOLOGY 


It is worth recognizing, too, that the 
method which I have described is not 
necessarily rigidly sequenced. Though 
the conceptual norm is the development 
which leads us, ultimately, from current 
policy goals to military capabilities, 
changes in the environment—as I sug- 
gested earlier—or technological develop- 
ments might also trigger the iterative 
process. 

Technology’s role in this process pre- 
sents its own problems. The fact of 
technological feasibility is not neces- 
sarily either a requirement for, or a jus- 


tification of, capability. Technological 
advance deserves exploitation—but in a 
context of need, established by a process 
such as the one we have described. Yet, 
this context of need is also involved in 
yet another interaction: it has to take 
account of development possibilities that 
allow for different views and different 
descriptions of need. In all of this, one 
must remain aware that, in the absence 
of meaningful arms control, technology 
is not ours alone to exploit—and such 
exploitation may not always be immedi- 
ately visible. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Dealing with the special problem of 


technology, and with the entire iterative 


process in its broadest form, demands 
the best product of many disciplines. 
Integration through some valid method 
should promise a more focused, and 
better balanced, answer. And it is 
through the use of this method that a 
reasoned response can be found to the 
two questions that I put forward at the 
outset. To what extent is our existing 
military power relevant, and what forms 
of military power will be needed by the 
United States? 

The answer to the second question 
posed is quite explicit: within the inter- 
national environment that we can 
foresee, United States military power 
should be capable of preventing a nu- 
clear attack on the United States 
and its allies; containing and controlling 
crises which may erupt with another 
nuclear power; insuring our survival 
as a nation, should nuclear war occur; 
protecting United States interests; and 
promoting the cause of peace abroad. 
Implicit in this response is the answer 
to our first question. Military power 
remains relevant to the extent that it 
serves the attainment of both our do- 
mestic and our international goals. 


Security from serious external threat is, 
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in its own right, a matter of vital con- 
cern, and remains a precondition for 
internal development and progress. 

In the quarter-century since the end 
of World War II, there have been many 
changes in the international arena. Yet, 
the answer to the question of relevance 
is essentially as valid now as it was 
twenty-five years ago. However, the 
answer to the question on the forms of 
military power reflects—in similar his- 
torical perspective—an accommodation 


to change. Regrettably, as a composite, 
these answers do not convey images 
of a new world, but instead a sober 
assessment of that which is ours to 
live in, At the same time, these answers 
do not foreordain an immutability of 
that world; they establish no frame- 
work which would prevent—let us 
hope, before another quarter-century 
passes—that newer, better world which 
all of us—often in different ways——are 
working to assure. 


QUESTIONS ‘AND ANSWERS 


Q: In view of the fact that the 
United States is no longer interested in 
colonial expansion, and in view of the 
fact that Russia seems to be guided 
largely by military might and expedi- 
ency, do you not think that it is wise 
for us to develop any system—whether 
protective or offensive-—-that seems ne- 
cessary for defense and security of this 
country? Do you not think that Sena- 
tor Kennedy and those who agree with 
him are in error in opposing an entire 
missile system on the ground that it 
might repulse a presumed Russian desire 
for peace? 


A: In my prepared remarks, I at- 
tempted to express the strong case 
which ĮI think there is to be made for 
meeting our requirements for defense. 
I do not want to put my agreement or 
disagreement in the personal context 
that your question raised, but in the 
substantive context of the value, useful- 
ness, or “relevance’-—to use the word 
with which I started my discussion—of 
defensive capabilities to the attainment 
of valid policy goals—-and these are 
policy goals; I am not speaking specif- 
ically of military goals. It seems to 
me, as it apparently does to you, that if 


defensive measures, including missiles, 
have a valid place and represent a 
legitimate need, then they certainly must 
be considered in the context of total 
requirements and should be assigned an 
appropriate priority in relation to the 
over-all requirements that we develop in 
the kind of process that I talked about 
in my paper. 


Q: In considering the total environ- 
ment and valid national goals, I would 
like to ask if it is in the interest of our 
national security to spend eighty billion 
dollars a year on defense and to consider 
an Anti-Ballistic Missile System, or 
whether our national security would not 
be better served by feeding our hungry 
and providing decent housing, education, 
and employment for the citizens of our 
country? 


A: I am not prepared to give you 
an answer to what is essentially an 
either-or question. I do not consider, 
this an either-or problem. I tried in my 
paper to establish the view that there 
are both internal and external needs. I 
certainly do not want to be in the posi- 
tion of advocating the support of exter- 
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nal defense needs at the cost of totally 
disregarding the other problem areas 
that you described ir your question. As 
a matter of fact, I would agree with you, 
I am sure, in the view. that a healthy 
society here at home is also essential for 


an effective defense posture and for an. 


effective projection of United States 
values in the world eavironment. 

But, having agreec to that, and hav- 
ing established the fact that I do not 
advocate ignoring one goal in order to 
support the other, I would again under- 
score the comment that security from 
external threat is also a precondition 
for healthy development at home. I 
repeat: In my view, this cannot be ad- 
dressed as an either-cr problem. These 
two areas of nationa. interest and con- 
cern must be addressed together—both 
are expensive areas. Priorities will have 
` to be. established among the national 
needs. But I do not feel that we help 
= to solve these problems. by making the 
assumption that a given level of,. say 
eighty billion dollars, or a figure above 
or below that figure, is inherently right 
or wrong. In my view, a figure becomes 
right or wrong only in the over-all con- 
text of national needs. From that 
assessment, we must be prepared to 
establish priorities, and then to do what 
is necessary in order to provide the na- 
tion with both security from external 
_ threats and the assurance of meeting 
valid domestic needs in order to solve 
internal problemis. 


Q: Earlier in your paper, you men- 
tioned that the United States, through- 
out its. history, has considered war and 
- military operations to be governmental 
activities which are nct to be undertaken 
lightly, but, rather, only after much 
deliberation. How can you reconcile 
this view, then, with ‘the type of mili- 
tary commitments that we have now de- 
veloped abroad which make this kind of 


{ 
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deliberation sometimes—in fact, often— 
impossible? 


A: You have included a number of 
assumptions in that question that I am 
not quite prepared to accept. One is an 
assumption—-as I understood your ques- 
tion—that our commitments, generally 


‘or universally, whichever you ‘intended 


to convey, were of such a nature that 
they precluded deliberation before ac- 
tion, or that they precluded consulta- 
tion. I am not prepared to agree with 
that view. I do not know of a basis 


for it.. And, failing agreement on that, 


I do not have much of a basis on which 
to deal with the rest of your question. : 


Q: My question concerns the mis- 
placement of the authority to make war, 
as already interpreted by our presidents 
— Jefferson particularly—in which we 
have had consistent use of executive 
agreements and the like. This would 
seem to violate the previous assumption 
to which even you referred: that in the 
United States we must have a great deal 
of deliberation before we select a mili- 
tary solution for our problems. 


A: I still have a problem with your 
question, and it is in the same area. © 
I agree entirely that military action 
should not be undertaken lightly, and 
that is precisely the’ point that I did, 
make: military action is not a routine 
governmental activity; it is distinct 
and different from other kinds of gov- 
ernmental action. But the point on 
which J am not necessarily in agreement 
with you—the one on which, in fact, I 
think that I would differ with you— 
is a conclusion which you have appar-’ 
ently reached that United States commit- 
ments have set the stage for, or require, 
a given pattern of action. It appears 
to me that here you make an assumption 
that our commitments require something 
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which, I would assert, they do not 
necessarily require. 


Q: How do you justify the fact that 
most of the budgetary and decision- 
making power for dealing with interna- 
tional relations rests more with the De- 
fense Department than with the State 
Department? — 


A: I do not think that, in practice, 
this is the case. I do think that there is 
a process of interaction between the two 
departments—one that I attempted to 
describe in my paper. I, personally, 
have seen a considerable amount of 
interaction between the Departments of 
State and Defense on national-security 
issues. J do not believe that the eighty- 
billion-dollar budget which we have been 
discussing is necessarily the basis for 
the concern that you express. I recog- 
nize that this  eighty-billion-dollar 
budget represents a large amount of 
money being allocated to needs that 
have been validated in this process of 
interaction in which the Department 
of State plays its part. 


Q: In indicating what, in your opin- 
ion, ought to be one of the strategic 
aims of the Defense Department, you 
used, in your paper, the words “insuring 
our survival as a nation should a nuclear 
war occur.” What is the definition of 
“nuclear war?” How many nuclear 
exchanges take place, or how many 
missiles fly, before what is occurring can 
be declared to be a war? Skipping over 
the problem of the word “insuring” in 
this context, what does “insuring our 
survival as a nation” mean? What are 
the operative contents of those words in 
this context? 


A: You will recall that this was the 
third objective in the listing, and that 


it occurred after the second problem— 
deterrence—-had been dealt with. Those 
words were intended to convey that if, 
in spite of all the other efforts that I 
had discussed,” all-out nuclear war 
should occur, there is an objective of 
assuring that the United States would 
emerge capable of sustaining itself as a 
national entity. I have not attempted, 
and I am not prepared now, to tell you 
that five, ten, or twenty weapons, or 
any particular larger number, constitutes 
a significant nuclear exchange. 

Now, you ask me to define what I 
mean more precisely. I do not know in 
what areas you would like more pre- 
cision, but what I am trying to convey 
here is that, in the event that circum- 
stances degenerate so that we are re- 
duced to this level of the problem— 
which is the one level that I hope that 
we can certainly avoid—I am hopeful 
that eventually we can, in spite of that 
fact, arrive at a result such that we will 
continue to be a viable nation into the 
future. And the measures that we will 
have taken in support of this objective 
will specifically encourage that kind of 
result, 


Q: We have a Department of De- 
fense whose job it is to develop weapons 
and weapons systems. Now, is this 
being done in a vacuum, unrelated to 
civilian control, to domestic needs, and 
to international political considerations? 


A: Nol 


Q: Is not the idea of seeking secu- 
rity by military means in grave error? 
Consider the view of the late President 
Kennedy. Was he not sound in saying 
that we had better get rid of war before 
war gets rid of us? Would it not be 
better to do away with war completely 
by outlawing it, thus making real what 
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we pretend to the whole world when we 


say, “In God we trust?” Should we not 


concentrate on makinz that a true state- 
ment instead of putting our trust in the 
devil-made strategy cf war? 


A: I would answer your question by 
agreeing that any attempt to seek secu- 
rity by military means alone is not ade- 
quate. But I would also be forced to 
answer your question by saying that in 


the world in which we live today, any 


effort to seek security without military 
means is also inadequate—seriously in- 
adequate. J have no quarrel with the 
objective or the ideal that is implicit in 
the question which you have posed, but 
I do not see it as a feasible operational 
solution today, in tkis environment in 
which we live. So I appear before you 
as an advocate of security, obtained, 
not merely by military means, but by 
military strength, established in proper 
context within over-all national goals 
and objectives. 


Q: You refer to one of the roles of 
the military as being that of seeking 
control over potential crises. Would it 
not, perhaps, be betzer to prevent the 
crises rather than to seek for cures? 
It seems to me that when we play the 
role of interventionist, we are setting 
the United States up as judge and jury, 
and that such intervention as that which 
occurred in the Dominican Republic, 
Cuba, and Vietnam is interfering with 
what may be merely an internal, civil 
problem. | 

Rather than rely on military force or 
executive decision, would it not be a 
better plan for us—even the military— 
to try to co-operate in participating in 
the increasing revision and extension of 
the role of the United Nations: to have 
an international force intervene on such 
occasions; and also, as part of the pre- 
ventive aspect which J mentioned, to 


make use of specialists on the problems 
of troubled countries. We know where 
these problems are brewing. If we 
had social scientists and diplomats in 
these countries who could tell us when 
an epidemic, or crisis, was likely to 
occur, and could suggest possible solu- 
tions, and if we also, when necessary, 
would immediately use action by an 
international force, would this not im- 
prove the image of the United States 
in the world? Would our military go 
along with such participation? 

A: First, I think I should clarify 
what I meant when I talked about crisis- 
control. I referred to that in the second 
of the four strategic objectives that I 
discussed, and what I was talking about 
was the requirement for capabilities, , 
military capabilities, that permit force- 
management and force-employment, and 
that assure force-responsiveness to the 
highest national authority. I did not 
intend to convey the idea of military 
control of crisis as an objective quite. 
in the context of your question. 

However, to get back to the point that 
you were raising: I certainly agree with 
the first point you raised—preventing a 
crisis, rather than waiting for it to hap- 
pen and then managing it, is preferable. 
Also, I believe that we can be a lot more 
clever about preventing crises than we 
have been. 

Certainly, there is room, there is a 
requirement, for many of the social sci- 
ence disciplines in efforts to prevent, or, 
if that fails, to deal with, these crises. 
I agree with you on the importance of 
the role that the United Nations can 
play in such matters. Again, however, in 
spite of these areas of agreement, I do 
not think that these will, or do, provide 
a basis for a conclusion that there is 
less requirement at the present juncture 


for the kind of military activity that 


you apparently had in mind when you 
raised your question. 
One of the points that I do hold 
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strongly, and, I hope, advocated clearly, 
is that we in the military do work to 
change the environment. This is cer- 
tainly a crucial element of national effort 
and the true answer, the ultimate 
answer, to the sort of problems which 
we have been talking about, those which 
arise in changes of environment. I want 


~ 


us to do the best we can to change that 
environment, .to work constructively, 
progressively, aggressively, to ° achieve 
that end. But, while we are working, 
and until wesucceed, there remains an 
operational problem to be dealt with. 
In my judgment, we cannot afford to 
neglect it. 


Are Our Military Albances Meaningful? 
By Grorcz S. McGovern * 


ABSTRACT: Between 1945 and 1949, motivated by fear of 
world commurism, the United States negotiated pacts which 
tied its defense posture to the military security of forty-two 
other nations. World conditions have changed radically since 
that time. The Sino-Soviet dispute and East European de- 
. velopments have shown that a monolithic Communist bloc 
does nat exist. West Europe and Japan have recovered eco- 
nomically and are now capable of sharing the burden of their 
own defense and of assistance to others. A technological 
revolution has occurred in weaponry, resulting in emphasis on 
ICBM’: and mobile striking forces, rather than local security 
forces. Our NATO commitment should be reduced from six 
to one dr two divisions; symbolizing our continued interest in 
defending West Europe. This would ease tensions between 
the Untted Stetes and the Soviet Union, especially in the con- 
frontation over Germany. SEATO has always been an un- 
realistic treaty. Its signatory nations have never exhibited uni- 
fied mo-ives or policies. SEATO left the United States with an 
open-erded commitment to maintain Asian stability; our efforts 
to do sc have endangered our relations with strategic-allies and 
have lessened the likelihood of our ever reaching an understand-. | 
ing wita Mainland China. American dissent and protest to. 
the Vietnam war have demonstrated that a democracy can 
conduc’. a war only with. the wholehearted support of more than 
a bare majority and with belief of those fighting the war in the 
justice of its purpose and the wisdom of its policy-makers. 
Any ccmmitment ‘of troops to combat should be considered 
war, and should require prior congressional legislation. We 
should 2mphasize arms and alliances less, and an international : 
system for maintaining peace more, in our efforts to ensure 
American security and world peace—Ed. 


George S. cAcGovera, Washington, D.C., is United States Senator from South Dakota, 


the first Dersocrasic senator to be elected from that state since 1936. He received 
widespread st-pport fo- nomination as Democratic candidate for the presidency in 1968. 
Senator McCovern was previously Professor of History and Government at Dakota 
Wesleyan Uriversity, and is the author of War against Want (1964), Agricultural 
Thought in tze Tweniieth Century (1967), A Time of War/A Time of Peace (1968), 


and of articles in mary leading journals. 


» ™ Senator McGovern was unfortunately seized by illness iui as he was about to journey to 
Philadelphia to read his paper, so he sent his aide, George Cunningham, who read the paper 
that the Senator would have delivered. Mr, Cunningham could not make himself available to 


answer questicns as the Senator would have, but he did make a concluding remark. 
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EORGE BALL, former Under- 
secretary of State and a lifelong 
student of American foreign policy, has 
written of the intoxicating self-confi- 
dence which marked the early years of 
American ascendancy in world politics. 
He wrote: : 


We have been propelled into the vacuum 
created by the withdrawal of Europe, and, 
while making querulous noises, we have en- 
joyed it.... We have walked, without 
blinking our eyes too much, into the full 
glare of the lights ... We have moved 
center stage so quickly it is no wonder 
that we have occasionally behaved more 
exuberantly than the part required, with 
the breathless energy of the understudy 
called suddenly to perform when fame and 
whiskey had finally done in the old star. 


Relishing our new role as the world’s 
mightiest power, we committed Amer- 
ican energy and prestige to the creation 
of the United Nations. And, in an even 
more decisive rejection of an isolationist 
tradition dating back to 1796, we nego- 
tiated, between 1945 and 1949, mutual 
security pacts which tied our defense 
posture to the military security of forty- 
two other nations. 

The catalyst behind nearly all of these 
arrangements, and, indeed, behind much 
in American foreign policy since the end 
of World War II, has been our fear of 
the Soviet Union and her Communist 
allies. 

Of, all the regional and bilateral 
treaties signed during this period, only 
two could be said to have peacetime 
roots much deeper than the postwar 
Soviet threat—the Inter-American Alli- 
ance; a contemporary extension of the 
Monroe Doctrine, and the special rela- 
tionship with the Philippines which 
stems from former colonial ties The 
other major defense arrangements—the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO), the Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization (SEATO), the Anzus 
Pact, and the bilateral agreements with 


Korea, the Republic of China, and 
Japan-——were, in large part, responses to 
the Communist threat of the late 1940's 
and early 1950’s. This threat was then 
viewed as emanating from a totalitarian 
and monolithic force directed from 
Moscow and bent on achieving world 
domination by the steady advance of 
Communist armies. 


RADICAL CHANGES IN WORLD CONDI- 
TIONS SINCE THE FORMATION OF 
THE REGIONAL ALLIANCES 


International conditions have changed 
so radically that I doubt whether the 
policy-makers of twenty-five years ago 
could find today the political landmarks 
most prominent in the world affairs of 
their day. 

We are reminded by the recent fight- 
ing along the Sino-Soviet border that a 
monolithic Communist bloc does not 
exist. Moscow does not and cannot con- 
trol the action of such diverse Com- 
munist groups as those in China, or 
Vietnam, or Czechoslovakia, or Cuba, or 
Albania. There is no unified global 
strategy directed from Moscow, Peking, 
or Hanoi, and insistence on the existence 
of such a strategy can only result in a 
growing confusion about the relationship 
between the Soviet Union as a state, 
communism as an ideology and system 
in 1969, and revolution in general. 

There have also been profound 
changes among the nations allied with 
us. Western Europe and Japan have 
long since recovered from the economic 
devastation of World War H. They 
not only have outgrown much of their 
earlier need for American assistance, but 
have also become capable of sharing a 
greater burden both in securing their 
own defense and in providing assistance 
for the developing nations. Beyond 
this, there has surfaced, among these na- 
tions and among some of our other 
allies, a resentment of American pre- 
dominance in the security arrangements. 
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France has withdrawn from the formal 
military structure which distinguishes 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
from our other defense pacts. In 1960, 
Japan insisted that the original security 
treaty of 1951 be redrafted to take 
account of that country’s ‘reduced de- 
pendence on American military presence. 
In 1966 the duration of the agree- 
ment with the Philippines was reduced 
from ninety-nine to twenty-five years—a 
change symbolizing the Islands’ growing 
self-reliance and national pride. 

Finally, and most important in a re- 
examination of our military alliances, 
there has been a technological revolution 
in the field of weaponry. The NATO 
treaty, stipulating the deployment of 
massive standing forces on the soil of 
Western Europe, was signed before the 
Soviet Union had tested its first atomic 
weapon. At that time, we had a monop- 
oly of nuclear weapons, but even the 
United States had not yet developed the 
hydrogen bomb. 

By 1954, when SEATO, the last of 
the multilateral alliances, was negoti- 
ated, the aim had shifted away from 
building up a local security force and 
toward building a mobile striking power, 


to be used against the sources of aggres- | 


sion if it occurred. However, additional 
technological developments outpaced 
even this change in strategy. By the 
1960’s, long-range Intercontinental Bal- 
listic Missiles (ICBM’s) were being de- 
ployed in great numbers by both the 


United States and Soviet Union——and . 


tke credibility of nation-destroying nu- 
clear capacities by both nations was es- 
tablished. The political and military 
conditions which characterize interna- 
ticnal relations today reflect changes so 
dramatic and portentous that it should 
not seem irreverent for us to question 
the wisdom of military commitments 
undertaken twenty-five years ago. 

I think that the question which we 
must continually ask, in reviewing our 


military presence abroad, is this: Are 
we there in response to a demonstrable 
threat to American security, or in sup-. 
port of a position, established long ago, 
which may or may not any longer have 
validity? 

In some parts of the world, we need 
to ask whether, in purely military and 
security terms, our interest and rela- 
tionships would not be better served 
today if our troops and bases were 
not there. 

Finally, we must ask of our military 
strategy generally whether our best 
interests are furthered by the reliance on 
force and the calculation of force in 
dealing with world events; whether our . 
alliances do not sometimes reflect a 
dreadful delusion that the spread of - 
political doctrine can be stopped with 
an appropriate commitment of men and 
armaments. 


More FLEXIBLE MILITARY POLICIES 


In a great area of the world today, 
prerevolutionary conditions prevail, and 
in framing American policy, we must 
never again imagine that the choice is 
solely between a status quo which 
pleases us and a revolution which dis- 
pleases us. Often, the choice is, at best, 
between two different types of revolu- 
tion. This is the lesson of Vietnam—by 
all measures the most costly and tragic . 
lesson of our national experience. 


NATO AND Our EUROPEAN POLICIES 


The greatest military alliance in the 
world today is NATO. We presently 
have more than 300,000 ground troops 
stationed in Western Europe under 
NATO command, and we spend almost 
$2 bilion annually to support these 
forces. This is the level of manpower 
and material investment which we con- 
sider necessary to maintain the currency 
of American deterrence in Europe. 

I am not able to concur in this judg- 
ment. The size of the American deploy- 
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ment in Western Europe is not con- 
sistent with the political or military 
conditions which presently prevail. I 
believe that this massive stationing of 
ground troops—six United States divi- 
sions—is an anachronistic throwback to 
the days when a conventional military 
thrust by the Soviet Union into Western 
Europe was considered possible, if not 
imminent. The rationale for the long- 
term deployment of troops is just as 
susceptible to obsolescence as are the 
arms that those troops bear and the 
equipment on which they rely. 

In expressing this view, I am joining 
a distinguished company of American 
statesmen and military experts, a com- 
pany which has included Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, Mike Mansfield, and Stuart 
Symington, who have urged that an ap- 
propriate level of American military 
presence in Europe would consist of one 
or two divisions, symbolizing American 
commitment and interest. 

This level of deployment would re- 
lieve some of the fiscal and monetary 
pressures generated by the current troop- 
commitment; it would reduce tensions 
in central Europe and open the way for 
political efforts to reduce the twenty- 
five-year confrontation over Germany 
and arms control. And it would, I be- 
lieve, lead to an assumption by the West 
Europeans of a larger share of the 
burden of their own defense. 

This. is a development which seems 
particularly desirable in light of the 
political trends in contemporary Europe. 

Professor Stanley Hoffmann, in a 
series of articles now appearing in the 
New Republic, has urged convincingly 
that it is in our long-run interest to have 
a strong West European defense entity 
that will not have to rely primarily on 
us for its defense. 

I think that an integrated, self-reliant 
European community, closely allied to 
America, but no longer militarily domi- 
nated by us, would be in the best inter- 


est of American security. But, as Pro- 
fessor Hoffmann points out, a West 
European defense system cannot evolve 
so long as we insist that the present 
military structure of NATO is sacred. 

I do not think that we are likely to 
realize a permanent political settlement 
so long as we maintain the presence of 
hundreds of thousands of troops con- 
fronting hundreds of thousands of other 
troops across a tense dividing line 

It is unclear to me how we can expect 
the Soviets to loosen their grip over the 
eastern half of Europe so long as the 
western half remains militarily domi- 
nated by the United States. 

The proper course, the only sane 
course, in pursuit of lasting security in 
the nuclear age is to reduce tensions be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the United 
States—and a continuing commitment 
to the policy of military containment 
does little in this direction. 

In an incisive and forthright speech 
that deserved far more consideration 
than it received, Senator Ellender re- 
cently discussed the regressive effects of 
our single-minded allegiance to NATO. 
Ellender reasoned that “the construction 
of a ring of steel around Russia—from 
Japan, to the Philippines, to North 
Africa, to Western Europe—sponsored 
by the Defense Department,” has posed 
a fundamental threat to Russian secu- 
rity and has consistently tapenen efforts 
to reduce .tensions. 


SEATO AND Our PROBLEMS IN ASIA 


In Asia, too, we must ask ourselves 
if the underlying assumptions of our 
alliances are still valid, and if they are 
serving the best interests of the United 
States. We must ask ourselves these 
questions before our allies, from Japan 
to Thailand, begin to question the 
wisdom of their own long association 
with American-dominated alliances. 

Whatever kind of peace settlement 
emerges from the Paris talks, it need not 
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be too carefully filterec through our 
SEATO alliance. If SEATO ever truly 
existed as a coherent pact, it certainly 
does not exist today. 

SEATO was the hasty work of John 
Foster Dulles, who succeeded in putting 
the pact together just two months after 
the 1954 Geneva Conference had ended 
the French conflict in Indochina—un- 
satisfactorily in Dulles’ view. The 
treaty organization wa3 a gesture of 
defiance in the face of a partitioned 
Vietnam. It was meart to convey an 
appearance of initiative and strength 
where actual initiative and strength were 
lacking. They were lacking because 
SEATO was written or the assumption 
of British and French armed strength, 
which was rapidly deteriorating then, 
and is nonexistent today. 

There.has never been a consensus or 
agreement on any military policy in 
Southeast Asia among SEATO members. 
Britain and France were never in a 
position to commit themselves to this es- 
sentially anti-Chinese alliance. Britain 
would jeopardize her trade and tenuous 
alliance -with her own largely neutral 
. Commonwealth if she did. France was 
in no mood to re-engage in a commit- 
ment of the kind from which it had just 
_ succeeded in extracting itself at Geneva. 

Pakistan, Thailand, and The Philip- 
pines have all looked to- the SEATO 
alliance with very different purposes. 
Pakistan used its new advantage to 
wield pressure against India while it 
made z separate peace with China. On 
the surface, Thailand appears to be 
SEATO’s most erthusiastic member, but 
its lack of confidence in the alliance 
structure has led it to insist repeatedly 
on unilateral guarantees from the United 
States. l 

The Philippines, Australia, and New 


Zealand do not view. the alliance pri-, 


marily as en anti-Communist instru- 
ment, but as a deterrent against efforts 
by any power to establish hegemony in 


i 

the Pacific, be it Communist China, a 
resurgent Japan, or an expansionist 
Indonesia. They, too, rely heavily on 
the United States unilateral guarantees. 
Indeed, the SEATO alliance as a whole 
can be characterized as a series of bi- 
lateral guarantees from the United 
States to its Asian allies, collectively 
called SEATO. SEATO is a paper 
treaty that provided no more than a 
legal rationalization for the President of 
the United States to intervene in South- 
east Asia. ‘When Congress approved 
SEATO, it signed the first of a series 
of blank checks yielding authority over 
policy in Vietnam. _ 

Vietnam’s association with SEATO 
can be seen as a shift whereby the 
legality of the Geneva accords was pre- 
empted by the legality of SEATO. The 
alliance allowed Diem to remain inde- 
pendent of the agreements made with 
the French and the Viet Minh. He was 
able to work toward an independent 
South Vietnam while maintaining access 
to a pre-established consortium of West- 


. ern military power—that is to say, the 


United States. 

The war in Vietnam has made it per- 
fectly clear-~if there had ever been any 
doubt—that SEATO is the United 
States. Our second major ally, South 
Korea, had to be co-opted from outside 
the treaty area. Beyond the American 
commitment to SEATO, there is no 
clear, co-ordinated policy or objective 
agreed upon by the members of the 
alliance. Confusion cannot be co-ordi- 
nated, especially in times of crisis. The 


. United States is left with the major role 


in what appears to be an open-ended 
commitment to provide stability in Asia. 

The effort to protect Southeast Asia 
from aggression, undertaken for the best 
of intentions, is working against us. It 
is endangering our relations in other 
strategic areas, such as Japan. The 
Japanese-American security treaty is 
due for review in 1970. .The war. in 
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Vietnam and the controversy over our 
Okinawan bases have already produced 
widespread anti-American sentiment in 
Japan. If it imcreases, the treaty will 
be in real danger, in which case, as 
former Ambassador Reischauer has 
warned, we will be pushed back to 
mid-Pacific—to Guam and Saipan——no 
matter what happens in Vietnam. 

In The Philippines, the foreign min- 
ister has indicated his re-evaluation of 
the United States’ role in Asia after 
testing for himself American public atti- 
tude over the war. He has concluded 
that Americans are not likely to become 
engulfed in such a conflict a second 
time. Certainly, his country is not 
likely to bet its security on it. It should 
not come as a surprise if The Philippines 
looks toward new Asian ties, including 
improved relations with China. Such 
developments are quite the opposite of 
what former President Johnson and 
Secretary Rusk had hoped for in blindly 
sticking to our alleged commitment in 
Vietnam. 

Perhaps above all, we must ask: What 
is the impact of SEATO on our relations 
with China? Can there ever be peace 
and stability in the Far East—or in 
the world—-without some understanding 
with Peking? It would be unrealistic 
in the extreme to anticipate an early 
change in Chinese attitudes, no matter 
what we do. But we must not forget 
that SEATO is essentially an anti- 
Chinese alliance, led by the United 
States, and, as such, it has an inevitable 
impact on Peking’s view of us and the 
world. If the time were to come when 
some modus vivends with China were 
possible, we must be sure that the illu- 
sory advantages of SEATO do not stand 
in the way of our taking advantage of it. 


THE PROCESSES oF MILITARY 
COMMITMENT 


Finally, I cannot conclude a discus- 
sion of our military alliances without 


making some observations on the proc- 
esses of military commitment. 

The crisis of confidence as a conse- 
quence of our involvement in Vietnam 
is partly a product of finding ourselves 
in a major war, for which our young 
people are being shipped off to battle, 
without any formal expression of consent 


“or support, even by the members of 


Congress. 

The pattern of dissent and resistance 
to the war in Vietnam has demonstrated 
what should have needed no demonstra- 
tion: that in order for a democracy to 
fight a war, that war must be whole- 
heartedly supported by much more than 
a bare majority of the population; and 
that the young people who are called 
upon to fight must believe in the war’s 
ultimate purpose, and in the wisdom and 
judgment of those who make the policy. 

A democratic government cannot com- 
mand that confidence simply by bran- 
dishing the terms of a vague security 


‘agreement, unfamiliar to millions of its 


people and no longer tied to legitimate 
security concerns. 

And that confidence will not be forth- 
coming in future military undertakings 
if the agreements which purport to com- 
mit America to reflexive military ac- 
tion thousands of miles away are not 
assumed with great care and only after 
a full public airing of the terms and 
rationale. 

To this end, I will support the resolu- 
tion offered by Senator Fulbright, which 
defines any commitment of troops to 
combat as an act of war requiring prior 
congressional authorization. 

In direct contradiction of this lagic, 
Secretary Rusk negotiated in 1963, and 
Secretary, Rogers is now attempting to 
extend, an “executive agreement” con- 
cerning the security and “common 
defense” of Spain and the United States. 

The text of that declaration, which is 
currently attached to the Spanish Bases 
Agreement, notes that a threat to either 
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country would be a matter of common 
concern to both and a threat to the 
common security. 

This language falls shart of describing 
a firm military commitment, but it is 
nonetheless strikingly familiar to terms 
found in several mutual-Jefense pacts— 
particularly SEATO. 

Worse, it is precisely that convergence 
of vagueness and suggestiveness that 
some future administration may invoke 
in launching some “honor-bound” mili- 
tary adventure. 

If we are to restore a measure of 
public confidence in the processes of 
diplomatic and military decision-making, 
then this kind of paracommitment, re- 
gardless of what label the State Depart- 


ment may attach to it, should be sub- 
jected to a full public and senatorial 
scrutiny. 

And if we are truly determined to 
preserve American security, we must 
resist the temptation to make military 
presence an end in itself. The massive 
global deployment of troops and arma- 
ments should not divert our energies 
from the primary task of the search 
for political settlements to international 
issues. . 

We should begin to place less empha- 
sis on alliances and arms in our pursuit 
of security and begin to concentrate 
more on building a better interna- 
tional system for maintaining peace and ` 
controlling the weapons of war. 


The American Share in the Stream of 
International Payments 


By Ropert V. Roosa 


ABSTRACT: The United States position in the world economy 
has been changing fundamentally over recent years. The tra- 
ditional large surplus accumulated through foreign trade disap- 
peared in 1968. Gross capital inflows became as large as the 
proceeds of exports in that year. And the dollar declined in 
use as a reserve currency among central banks while its use ex- 
panded in private transactions outside the United States. Al- 
though the extreme shifts evident in 1968 may exaggerate the 
more lasting pattern of change, they do point to the need for 
a basic realignment of United States policies. In balance-of- 
payments adjustment, emphasis may have to be placed as 
heavily upon capital transactions as has been customary for 
trade transactions. ‘The dollar may serve less as a reserve 
currency and more as an international-transactions currency. 
The Special Drawing Rights (SDR’s) in the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) should provide most needed future 
additions to official reserves. Changes in exchange rates 
should be expected to occur more frequently, but also in smaller 
size, to reflect the divergent paths of advance among rapidly 
expanding countries. United States foreign policies will have 
to be tailored to the relative shrinkage in the United States 
economic position within the world economy. 
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HE past two decades have brought 
many striking changes in the foreign 
economic position of the United States, 
and in the flow of dollers within the 


stream of international payments. I` 


cannot pretend to survey them all, and 


my choices are going to be determined — 


by a subjective criterion: Which pat- 
terns of change, presently underway, 
seem to me to have particular signifi- 
cance for the functioning of the world 
economy and the internat:onal monetary 
system over the decade of the 1970's? 


‘THE EMERGING POSITION OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Three features stand out in the ex- 
perience of 1968. One is that, for the 


first time in the postwar’ period, the © 


customary surplus in the trade accounts 
of the United States diseppeared. The 
second is that the United States had a 
net inflow of capital and gross in- 
flows on capital-account, for the first 
time, exceeded the gross inflows deriving 
from this country’s physical exports. 
The third is that the recorded holding 
- of dollars in official monetary reserves 
actually declined—by 20 percent—while 
the absorption of dollars in the financing 
of the commercial and mtnancial trans- 
actions of other coun:ries increased 
sharply——by considerably more than the 
drop in official reserves. 

All three of these, I suspect, are 
manifestations of a powerful and funda- 
mental shift that has been evolving for 
some time in the structural relations 
between our economy and the rest of 
the world. By 1968, this shift had 
finally advanced so far that its effects 
showed clearly through on the surface 
of our balance of payrments—though 
probably in ways that may have exag- 
gerated the more lasting implications of 
the deeper shift. Whether exaggerated 
or not, these are remarkable changes 
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from the quite different, settled rela- 
tionships that had earlier become a part 
of the folklore of the postwar world 
economy—-persistent United States trade 
surpluses, large net capital outflows, and 
reliance upon the dollar as thé principal 
source of additional monetary reserves. 
Certainly, the changes that surfaced in 
1968 compel a re-examination of some 
of the premises on the basis of which 
prescriptions for economic policy have 
been made throughout the decade of 
the 1960’s. 

What has been happening, it seems to 
me, is a profound realignment in the- 
relative economic importance of the 
American economy vis-a-vis the rest of 
the world. This realignment has been 
accompanied by a basic change in the 
relative proportions of real transactions 
and intangible transactions im the 
balance-of-payments accounts of most 
of the leading countries. The realign-, 
ment of national positions, and the 
altered composition of , international 
transactions, have, in turn, required 
major adaptations in the established sys- 
tem of ‘international monetary reserves 
and payments. 

These are the results of two decades 
of dynamic growth, of an unprecedented 
breadth and pace, throughout the world. 
If the growth process is to continue, and 
the redistribution of its fruits is to 
spread further, from the more advanced 
to less developed countries over the next - 
decade, and beyond, then many of the 
norms that have been. tacitly accepted 
as guides to international economic be- 
havior thus far in the postwar period 
may also have to be reappraised, and 
perhaps revised. Before posing some of 
the implications which such a reap- 
praisal will raise, I should take a some- 
what closer look at each of the three 
conspicuous areas of change: phys- 


ical trade, capital flows, and monetary 


arrangements. 
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A DECLINING ROLE IN WORLD TRADE 


With respect to trade, on the basis of 
data compiled by the International 
Monetary Fund for all of the world out- 
side the Russian and Chinese blocs, the 
combined volume of exports and im- 
ports, as measured in current prices, in- 
creased by nearly four times from 1950 
through 1968. Over this entire period, 
the United States’ share, though declin- 
ing slightly, has remained modestly 
above one-sixth of the world total. The 
share of the industrialized countries on 
the European continent, excluding the 
United Kingdom, had been nearly one- 
quarter of total world trade, even in 
1950 when the Marshall Plan was in 
full operation as a catalyst for Europe’s 
sustained revival; but by 1968, still 
without including the United Kingdom, 
that proportion for industrial Europe 
had risen to well over one-third: that is, 
industrial Europe’s trade was twice that 
of the United States. And with Japan, 
Canada, and the United Kingdom in- 
cluded, the 1968 trade of the principal 
industrial countries outside the United 
States was considerably more than three 
times the volume of United States trade. 

Our trade in 1968 was still, to be sure, 
more than double that of any other indi- 
vidual country, with the single exception 
of Germany. But this was a vastly dif- 
ferent situation from that in 1950, when 
the United States’ trade was five times 
that of Germany, and more than three 
times that of France (although the 
United Kingdom’s trade was then con- 
siderably closer to that of the United 
States). Stripped of these or other de- 
tails, however, the resounding fact is 
~ this: in a world of rapidly enlarging 
trade, the share of the United States has 
been steadily, albeit slightly, declining. 

Along with these changes in the rela- 
tive importance of the trade of various 
countries has come a change for many 


of them in the balance between their 
exports and imports. To be sure, the 
United States’ swing toward an actual 
trade deficit in 1968 reflected, in part, 
some extraordinary factors, including 
strikes and threats of strikes at home 
and the accumulating impact of dis- 
criminatory taxes by some European 
Economic Community (EEC) countries 
upon our trade abroad. Moreover, the 
inflationary expansion of our import de- 
mand was careening abead at an un- 
sustainable speed, and would surely be. 
slowed down when the inflation itself 
was brought under control——as it would 
have to be, over 1969 and 1970, for 
purely domestic as well as external rea- 
sons. But a major underlying influence, 
and a more lasting one, was undoubtedly 
the penetration of American enterprise 
into the economies of the other more 
developed countries—a stronger cata- 
lyst than even the Marshall Plan had 
been in its day. 

The growth of the multinational 
corporation, originating for the most 
part in the United States, has given new 
meaning, and indeed new dimension, to 
the concepts of the international division 
of labor and the rational allocation of 
capital. Comparative advantage in tech- 
nology no longer necessarily implies a 
period of absolute advantage in trade for 
the country with the most advanced re- 
search and managerial capabilities—cer- 
tainly not for any long period. The 
prospect instead is for capital increas- 
ingly to move toward the markets for its 
product, particularly if labor costs are 
also relatively attractive there. 

This is not an all-or-nothing matter, 
of course, and as long as American tech- 
nology—in industry, in agriculture, in 
distribution, and in services—remains in 
the lead, and we do not commit irfla- 
tionary hara-kiri, there will be a grow- 
ing flow of salable exports across our 
frontiers into the rest of the world. But 
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there is a` shift of proportions at the 
_ Critical margins. And this will go on, I 
imagine, whether or not we maintain 
some form of goverrment controls 
within the United States over the out- 
flow of investment funds. Such controls 
can usefully moderate particular flows at 
particular times, just as government 
must occasionally exert a balancing or 
evening influence among some sectors of 
economic activity at home. But the 
scale of American involvement in enter- 
prises abroad has already reached such 
Jarge proportions that the scope for vari- 
ation between: retention and repatria- 
` tion of earnings, or for transfers among 
foreign affiliates, or for issuing equities 
in other markets, or for borrowing 
abroad, will permit the basic pattern of 
capital-reallocation to continue, regard- 
less of what may be clocked through 
the capital accounts of the United 
States itself at any particular time. 

The shift in the structure of world 
economic relationships, which I am try- 
ing to interpret here, seems, then, to 
have this implication for our trade—that 
our usual large surplus cn trade account 
is being passed along, at least in part, to 
other industrial countries. Even though 
there is, through the multinational cor- 
poration, an American ingredient in the 
relative advance of the trade position of 
these other countries, the surpluses ac- 
crue to them. And to the extent that 
responsibility for a sort of special moral 
leadership in the conduct of interna- 
tional economic affairs descended upon 
us over the postwar period because we 
were a “chronic” surplus country, that 
responsibility, it would seem, should also 
now be shared by the emerging surplus 
countries. 


INCREASING IMPORTANCE OF THE 
CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 


_Paralleling this shift in trade posi- 
tions, another basic change has appar- 


ently been underway in the composi- 
tion of payments-flows among nations. 
In relative terms, less and less of the © 
payments in and out of the industrial 
countries are for physical movements of 
goods; more and more are for various 
kinds of transfers on capital account. 
For the United States in 1968, this 
meant that gross receipts from exports 
of some $35 billion were, for the first 
time, more than equaled by gross capital 
inflows estimated at $36 billion. To be 
sure, more than $2 billion of the capital 
inflows took the form of special inter- 


‘governmental borrowings, and nearly $2 


billion (net) arrived for new purchases 
of American equities. These capital in- 
flows were unusual, at least in magni- 
tude, but even they may have been 
pointers to the future. 

The United States may be moving 
much closer than ever before to a posi- 
tion analogous with that of the United 
Kingdom in the nineteenth century. In- 
stead of relying on a massive excess of 
exports over imports to finance continu- 
ing increases in Overseas investments, 
the United States now, as the British 
did a century ago, may find her sizable 
foreign investments financing themselves, 
as expansion continues, with the princi- 
pal impact on the United States balance 
of payments coming through an irregu- 
lar inflow of repatriated earnings. 

The analogy need not stop there. We 
may find that our government, in order 
to help to carry its ‘military or aid com- 
mitments overseas, will, from time to 
time, borrow from other governments or 
central banks on renewable.terms. In 
this way, too, disbursements abroad may 
be met by external borrowings, so that 


‘ some governmental undertakings abroad 


may be carried through without a direct 
impact on the net balance-of-payments 
position of the United States: that is, 
certain expenditures abroad can be 
washed out by certain borrowings 
abroad, so far as the current United. 
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States balance-of-payments accounting 
is concerned. l 

The analogy has yet another dimen- 
sion. The dollar is now increasingly be- 
ing used as a sort of extraterritorial cur- 
rency, in a manner which is at least sug- 
gestive of the role which sterling form- 
erly fulfilled as a “vehicle” or “transac- 
tions” currency. Banks in many coun- 
tries, of many nationalities, accept and 
service dollar deposits. Borrowers and 
lenders, savers and investors enter into 
long-term contracts or equity commit- 
ments denominated in dollars—without 
regard to domicile. And just as, in years 
gone by, the increasing use of sterling 
for the requirements of private trade 
and finance eventually pre-empted an 
enlarging use of sterling in monetary re- 
serves, and the world’s central banks 
turned to another reserve currency, so 
now, when the dollar is becoming more 
widely used as a trading currency, the 
world’s central banks are turning to an- 
other instrument to provide for the 
needed growth of monetary reserves in 
the future. And, quite properly, it 
would seem, in light of the growing 
relative importance of other industrial 
countries, the arrangements for this new 
reserve asset depend importantly on the 
currencies of these other countries as 
well, I refer, of course, to the new 
Special Drawing Rights in the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund which may, if all 
goes well, be activated at the end of 
this year. 

We shall return to consideration of 
the international monetary system, but, 
before that, I should sum up the changes 
that seem to be taking place in the com- 
position of international payments, par- 
ticularly as these affect the United 
States. We seem to be moving into a 
position in which many more of the in- 
ternational payments with which Ameri- 
can interests are concerned occur out- 
side the United States, with quite dif- 
ferent implications for our balance of 
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payments than thcse which prevailed 
when one side or 20th sides of these 


- flows began or ended inside the United 


States itself. Thus an increasing part 
of American investment abroad can be 
financed from earnings or borrowings 
outside the Unitec States. Govern- 
mental outpayments, particularly when 
they flow into the reserves of countries 
being aided militarily or economically, 
directly or indirectly, by the United 
States, can be borrowed back through 
governmental debt-sperations, particu- 
larly during periods when the total scale 
of such foreign out.ays by the United 
States is unusually large or is increasing 
rapidly. And, in acdition, a significant 
part of the financing of trade and capital 
transactions by residents of other coun- 
tries, who employ dollars as a conveni- 
ent common currence” of general accepta- 
bility, is also being carried out extra- 
territorially. 

The net absorption of dollars into the 
“Euro-dollar” markst alone may rep- 
resent, for some tim2 into the future, a 
fairly regular net increase in this coun- 
try’s external liabilities. To the extent 
that outflowing dolla-s meet a continuing 
need for ultimate balances to support a 
pyramid of dollar credits among foreign 
interests, these dollar liabilities repre- 
sent a relatively permanent increase of 
a form of foreign investment in the 
United States. Even though their 
nominal form may >e‘that of a short- 
term maturity, and such dollars initially 
move through this country’s balance-of- 
payments accounts as a deficit item, 
their growth in reasonable amounts is 
just as constructive as the growth of 
demand-deposits in any bank. 

This significant cevelopment of ex- 
traterritorial financial activity represents 
only one side of the shifting pattern of 
relationships between the United States 
and the rest of the world. Another 
which was particularly conspicuous in 
1968 may point toward a growing role 
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for this country, and probably for New 
York as the financial center, as an 
entrepôt for longer-term capital transac- 
tions. In this respect, the analogy be- 


tween New York and London may,’ 


again, be relevant. For New York may 
be adding to its capacity as an interna- 
tional financial intermediary—attract- 
ing increasing amounts of the savings of 
other countries into ecuities or other 
long-term investments in this country, 
while, at the same time, capital moves 
from New York into investment projects 
or development banks in other parts of 
the world. Quite «understandably, as 
incomes grow and balance-of-payments 
surpluses develop in other industrial 
countries, natural processes begin .to 
impel some outward Jow of capital from 
those countries. The United States, 
with the most highly developed and ver- 
satile capital markets in the world, 
should be expected to attract some ofthe 
savings flowing out of other countries, if 
only in the process of accommodating 
the savers’ desire for diversification. 
What this all may mean for the dec- 
ade of the 1970’s, assuming a relatively 
peaceful world, a generelly orderly con- 
tinuation of economic growth, and a 
responsible sharing of the problems of 
the international monetary system 
among all the leading countries, is a new 
stage in the evolution of the United 
States’ position within the world econ- 
omy. Our trade will go on expanding in 
absolute terms, to be sure, but neither 
the proportion it occupies in total world 
trade nor the surplus of exports over 
_ imports is likely to return to the larger 
figures of earlier years. Transactions on 
capital-account may well, however, be- 
come relatively more important for the 
United States, not so much through net 
capital exports as through increasing 
activity in a middlemar’s role. A very 
large part of this increase may well oc- 
cur extraterritorially. with United States 
business transactions, and, often, United 


States dollars, changing hands outside 
the United States, so that no immediate 
impact need be visible in this country’s 
own balance-of-payments accounts. A 
considerable and increasing part of the 
world’s larger capital flows may also 
take the form of inflowing savings or in- 
creased holdings of short-term dollar 
balances in the United States, while in- 
creasing amounts of capital are, in turn, 
transferred through New York to many 
of the less developed countries. 

In these approaching circumstances, 
the problem of maintaining viability im. 
our over-all international accounts, as an 
essential underpinning for the mtegrity 
of the- American dollar and American 
credit everywhere, may require at least 
as much attention to the behavior of 
various elements in our capital-accounts — 
as to the: usual current-account items. 
In this respect, preliminary and tempo- 
rary though they may be, the various 
innovations and improvisations for in- 
fluencing capital flows across our fron- 
tiers during the decade of the 1960’s 
may be harbingers of a pattern and a 
need that will require broader study and 
fresher approaches during the years 
ahead. 


“Tre DoLiar’s CHANGING ROLE IN THE 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY SYSTEM 


The implications of the underlying 
changes that have been in process 
throughout the world necessarily extend, 
too, to the design and functioning of the 
international monetary system. As al- 
ready indicated, the time has :passed for 
predominant reliance on the United 
States to provide the monetary reserves 
and the ultimate assurance of stability 
in the gold-price equivalent of those 
reserves, for the rest of the world. With- 
out abandoning its past obligations, the 
United States must pass on to a wider 
group of countries the burdens that it 
has carried so nearly alone throughout 
the postwar period. This means that 
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the International Monetary Fund must 
assume more and more of the total re- 
sponsibility for the smooth functioning 
of the reserve system among nations; for 
the orderly maintenance of ultimate val- 
ues, as a frame of reference to which 
each individual currency may be re- 
lated; and for the observance of those 
essential “rules of the game” which can 
assure a stable environment for the 
flourishing of trade and capital-flows 
among nations. The Fund’s role in- 
cludes, of course, a careful review from 
time to time of the actual “rules” them- 
selves, to determine whether or not the 
changing character of the world economy 
requires some change in the guidelines 
which serve the monetary system and 
which encourage compatible adjust- 
ments among the balance-of-payments 
positions of the various member coun- 
tries. 

The most important institutional 
change, conforming to all of the implica- 
tions which I have just been describing, 
is the introduction of the SDR’s. When 
implemented, the SDR’s can provide an 
answer to one of the largest questions 
posed for the international monetary 
system by the fundamental shift that 
has been occurring in the world econ- 
omy, that is: Where can the needed 
primary reserves come from, in the fu- 
ture, to fulfill the requirements placed 
on central banks by the increasing vol- 
ume of transactions generated by con- 
tinuing economic expansion? 

The premise imbedded in the original 
design of the International Monetary 
Fund was that a system of relatively 
fixed exchange parities should be tied 
to a permanent base ‘This base is the 
fixed price of gold for monetary pur- 
poses. Until recently, increased hold- 
ings of dollars in monetary reserves pro- 
vided for a growth that could not rea- 
sonably be expected to come from sup- 
plies of the monetary metal alone. 
Clearly, that was more than the dollar 


could be expected to do indefinitely. 
Now the SDR’s can take over and as- 
sure continuation of the stabilizing link 
between the fiduciary reserve assets and 
the thirty-five-dollar fixed price of mone- 
tary gold. 

It is possible, of course, to question 
whether this entire conceptual frame- 
work of a set of established exchange 
rates tied to a common base—with ad- 
justments in individual rates always 
measured by reference to that same 
permanent base——-should be continued 
in the emerging new environment. Such 
wider questions are being extensively 
explored, and quite properly so, in a 
depth that is beyond the scope of my 
remarks here today. My hunch is, 
though, that the explorations, when 
they are concluded, will suggest (for at 
least as far ahead as present planning 
can foresee) that the essential frame- 
work of the international monetary sys- 
tem must still be preserved Exchange- 
rate changes may have to occur some- 
what more frequently, but the gold 
price will continue as the fixed meridian 
from which all rates are measured. 

On that assumption, it will prove in- 
creasingly helpful that the leading indus- 
trial countries were able to join together 
in March 1968 to “legitimize” the es- 
tablishment of a two-tier gold arrange- 
ment. For this cuts the link between 
monetary gold, which serves the mone- 
tary purpose of providing a fixed base 
for a configuration of adjustable ex- 
change rates on one side, and, on the 
other side, commodity gold, which serves 
a variety of industrial, artistic, and den- 
tal purposes, and whose price should be 
related more directly to the balance 
between supply and demand for these 
and other private uses. More remains 
to be done, to be sure, in normalizing 
the relationships between this free com- 
modity market and the inner reserve of 
monetary gold. Indeed, it is here that 
some of the most critical early testing is 
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likely to be made of the capabilities of 
the other leading industrial countries to 
fulfill the sometimes onerous burdens of 
monetary lJeadership-—taking the steps 
necessary to hold intact zhe fixed price 
of the monetary gold bas2, with an eye 
to the full range of its implications for 
the functioning of the international 
monetary svstem as a whole. 

They face an even mcre challenging 
task in developing further the arrange- 
ments for mutual consultetion that have 
already made central bank co-operation 
a hallmark of achievement in interna- 
tional relations, Operating within, or 
consistently with, the framework. of the 
International Monetary Fund, the lead- 
ing countries will have to review and 
revise the guidelines for responsible eco- 
nomic behavior which they can mutually 
accept and pursue. They’ will probably 
have need for agreed-upon and modern- 
ized standards, long before such stand- 
ards can be ready. For on the basis of 
present readings, it appears that, even 
in 1969, the United States balance-of- 
payments accounts, at leest on a liquid- 
ity basis, will already need the benefit 
of some depth of understanding. Al- 
though exaggerated grotesquely thus 
far in 1969 by an unprecedented combi- 
nation of special factors, the liquidity 
deficit for the first quarter will certainly 
` be large. Yet, at the same time, on an 
official-settlements basis, there will un- 
doubtedly be a substantial surplus. 

The analysis which I rave been sug- 
gesting here implies that some part of 
any liquidity deficit mar, in fact, give 
no significant reason for alarm, at least 
so far as tae balance-of-payments_ posi- 
tion of the United States is concerned. 
Moreover, although everything must be 
_ done to carry through tke present anti- 

inflationary program, in part for bal- 
` ance-of-payments reasons’ an effort by 
the United States to attempt to restore 
a trade surplus ef the magnitudes ex- 
perienced in many earlier years might 


be both unreasonable and disruptive 


from a world-wide point of view. I do 


not pretend to have a satisfactory form- 
ula of my own for the weights to attach 
to the various elements in our perform- 
ance, or that of any other country, but 
I do strongly suspect that a mere me- 
chanical application in 1969 of criteria 
that might have been relevant a decade 
ago would be out of place and mislead- 
ing. And I do believe that the leading 
countries have much still to do, m order 
to clarify the criteria for balance-of- 


‘payments viability, not only among 


themselves, but also between themselves 
and the rest of the world, if the judg- 
ments that they exercise are to be rele- 
vant to the conditions which seem likely 
to prevail during the decade of the 
1970’s, 

The agenda for the leading countries 
is even longer, however, for they must 
also address themselves most seriously to 
the question of how, within the frame- 
work of the IMF, and in appropriate 
conditions of secrecy, they can evolve 
satisfactory procedures for accomplish- 
ing the smaller and more frequent 
changes in individual exchange rates 
that will probably be necessary in the 
future. For as individual nations ad- 
vance at different paces, and experience 
widely differing degrees of inflationary 
pressure, it seems only reasonable to 
expect that, over the next decade, the 
exchange rates of some countries will 
have to be changed. Just as it was 
quite understandable that rigidity of 
exchange rates should have become al- 
most a fetish during the first decade 
after current-account convertibility was 
restored at the end of 1958, so it should 
now be equally understandable that sat- 
isfactory continuation of a system of es- 
tablished exchange rates will require a 
new attitude toward. the occasional 
changes that become necessary. | 

To be sure, changes in parities can- 
not be tolerated too frequently, or po- 
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litical influences on national economic 
policy will too often take the easy road 
of exchange depreciation. A dangerous 
competition -in laxity might then de- 
velop; the needed element of discipline 
in maintaining viability between the ex- 
ternal and internal economic objectives 
of each nation might disappear; and the 
advantages of established exchange rates 
in promoting a vigorous and widespread 


expansion of production and trade 


throughout the world could be lost. 


A Few GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


Although the agenda of open ques- 
tions is large,-a few implications do 
emerge from the kind of analysis that I 
have attempted to make here. At least 
seven tentative conclusions seem to me 
to have relevance for that fuller recon- 
sideration of the standards of economic 
and monetary decorum which will be 
needed in the years ahead. 


1. Other leading industrial countries 
will, in the future, have to carry a 
greater share of responsibility for 
providing reserves, and for reinforcing 
the International Monetary Fund in 
encouraging the smooth functioning 
of the international monetary system, 
and in improving the processes of 
balance-of-payments adjustment. To 
many of these countriés, this kind of 
responsibility will require a decisive 
change in -approach. -They will be 
testing their ability to work together, 
to achieve in concert what has often, 
inthe past, been achieved instead 
simply by their responding more or 
less reluctantly to a dominant United 
States leadership. 

2. With capital movements becoming 
increasingly important in the total of 
international transactions, attention 
will have to be given to the condi- 
tions for assuring greater freedom in 
capital flows among nations. This 
-may deserve an emphasis correspond- 
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-ing to that which has, thus far, been 
‘concentrated upon trade transactions. 


Indeed, the premise of the Articles of 
the International Monetary Fund— 
that controls over capital movements 
were normal, while controls over trade 
were abnormal and should be removed 
—may have-to be reconsidered. 


Es In establishing the parity of an indi- 


vidual currency, reliance upon such 
calculations as that of “purchasing 
power parity” may become increas- 
ingly inadequate as capital transac- 
tions increase in relative importance 
and as convertibility on capital ac- 
count becomes comparable in signifi- 


cance to convertibility on current ac- 


count. The role of relative levels of 
interest rates—whether as a force in 
the adjustment process among na- 
tions, or as another factor in determin- 
ing exchange parities—may also have 
to be evaluated anew. 


4. As the public relations aspect of 


changes in particular exchange rates 
becomes more nearly routine, and 
changes may be made with less dra- 
matic consequences, new defenses will 
be needed against an abusive resort 
by some countries to frequent devalu- 
ation. Criteria and- procedures will 
have to be developed to assure an ap- 
propriate blend between that flexibil- 
ity in ‘exchange-rate changes which 
can avoid the distortions created by 
overlong adherence to an out-of-line 
rate, and that discipline provided by 
an established rate which is so neces- 
sary for reconciling domestic economic 
objectives with external viability. 


5. Adherence to the thirty-five-dollar 


fixed gold. price as the final point of 
reference for all exchange rates is a 
continuing essential. „Further im- 
provement of the two-tier gold ar- 
rangement is desirable in order to 
remove the distorting influence of 
private demands for gold from the ful- 
fillment of gold’s monetary function. 
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6. Although the SDR’s should soon be- 
gin to fill most of the need for in- 
creases in monetary reserves, the 
United States dollar will undoubtedly 
continue, for many years, to be the 
principal common currency used in 
actual transactions in the foreign-ex- 
change markets. This means that 
the United States itself does not and 
will not have the option to exercise 
any initiative concerning the parity 
relationship between the dollar and 
other currencies. Its parity must be 
the net result of the actions of oth- 
ers. As a result, over time, the dol- 
lar will become slightly, but persist- 
ently, overvalued.’ In recognition of 
this, the dollar markets for capital, 
both inside and outside the United 
States, should be aggressively devel- 


oped so that the earnings from this 
middleman function may offset other 
balance-of-payments drains resulting 
from the overvalued condition. 

7. The United States, in determining 
its foreign policy commitments, must 
adapt to the new position in which it 
is no longer the dominating leader of 
the world economy. It can no longer 
afford to assume, as it has on some oc- 
casions in the past, a lone-wolf role— 
setting its own priorities and disre- 
garding the costs. One important de- 
terminant of what the United States 
can plan to undertake in fulfilling its 
governmental objectives around the 
world must be what this country can 
afford, in terms of our external earn- 
ings and our foreign-borrowing capac- 
ity. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: When you spoke of Germany 
vou, in fact. meant West Germany, did 
vou not? 


A: Of course, we, as citizens, follow 
governmental guidance, and I refer to 
the part of Germany that the United 
States recognizes as Germany, How- 
ever right or wrong that governmental 
policy might be, both Frofessor Mikesell 
and I have been associated with govern- 
ment too long to fallow a different 
course. 


Q: You made some interesting state- 
ments about an inflow of capital into 
this country Can you identify the 
regions or nations which are sending 
in this capital? 


- A: A great many of these inflows of 

capital came through Switzerland, and 
we do not know their ultimate source. 
I am not going to break them down 
into precise categories, but the bulk of 
the capital inflows came from Western 
Europe, a fair part from the Middle 
East, a very slight amount from the Far 
East, and a rather interesting amount 
from South America, although I suspect 
that much more that ultimately origi- 
nated in South America came through 
Switzerland. 

This is based on the gross figure, 
which represents, or conceals, a number 
of outflows which also occurred at the 
same time. J am here concerned with 
payments-flows as they crossed the ex- 
changes, and these were not given in 
net figures. We do not have the precise 
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net figures yet. They are made avail- 
able in published form, on a rather de- 
tailéd basis, in mid-June, which, of 
course, would be too late to assist me 
in preparing the paper presented here. 
But the inflows that are most interest- 
ing are into equity investments in the 
United States, and inasmuch as a rea- 
sonably large proportion of that busi- 
ness passes through my own firm, I do 
know that Switzerland and West Ger- 
many accounted for a large part of the 
inflow. J would not want to put a 
precise fraction on this, but it was a 
large part of the total. 


Q: When you talk about the expan- 
sion of the “Eurodollar” market, about 
the unprecedented growth in the United 
States, about the huge United States 
dollar holdings in the underdeveloped 
world, about the capabilities of the 
United States as compared to any other 
country, and about the strength of the 
United States as the force which is hold- 
ing the world markets together, how 
can you maintain your position that 
other countries would not recognize the 
dollar’s value unless it is‘ tied to gold? 
What possible excuse can there be for 
restricting foreign travel and invest- 


ments only to shore up a system that ` 


need not exist? 


A: J think that I would have to dis- 
agree with the premise that you tie in at 
the end. No part of the balance-of- 
payment program was designed in that 
rather naive way, just to preserve the 
price of gold. That is only a symbol 
of the real problem. Here I would 
disagree a bit with Professor Mikesell. 
The problem with our balance of pay- 
ments is to assure the maintenance, 
over time, of the kind of viable relation- 
ship between the inflow and outflow of 
dollars which is consistent with main- 
taining that standing of dollars—that 


use of dollars—which I was describing, 
and which, I like to hope, will go on. 
Just as for any country, or any conti- 
nent, that is the real problem for the 
United States. One can say about 
Brazil, for example, where the resources 
are tremendous and where the people 
are hard-working and capable, that 
when the overlay of financial arrange- 
ments gets out of control, something 
must be done about it. Regrettably, 
there they must use stronger measures 
to try to restore both internal and exter- 
nal balance, even to the extreme of 
adopting a military dictatorship as their 
effective government. The United 
States will never reach that extreme, 
of course. But all countries, at times, 
when the balance is upset, have to 
resort to some degree of control—for 
the most part, of the temporary kind. 

In the written version of my paper 
and in many other works, I discuss the 
fundamental reason why we maintain 
the thirty-five-dollar price of gold, and 
why that is now going to become a joint 
responsibility of all the countries that 
participate in the SDR arrangement. 
The premise is that we start with the 
world monetary arrangements, which 
depend on established exchange rates. 
This does not mean that they cannot 
be changed from time to time, of 
course. They are changed, and in the 
future they will probably be changed 
even more, but generally the countries 
of the world feel that the conditions, 
or the environment, for the capital flows 
and trade growth that I have been 
describing are more favorably encour- 
aged by having established exchange 
rates, rather than by having them 
bobbing around. | 

Given an established exchange-rates 
system, there has to be some kind of 
single bench mark to which they can be 
referred, and, of course, throughout the 
postwar period, there has been a two- 
stage referral for most countries; they 
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tied to the dollar; the doller tied to gold. 
If, instead, all countries, through their 
commitment to the SDR arrangement, 
choose to tie to SDR’s, and thus to gold, 
perhaps the procedures will be slightly 
different. But the essertial arrangement 
is simply that all countries which want 
to have established rates—-exchange 
rates that are fixed at a given point in 
time and will not frequently vary by 
significant amounts—in other words, 
countries that wish to have a fixed 
parity, have to have a cormmon base to 
which to refer that parity. And if that 
is to have any meaning over time, if 
it is to assure the influence that is 
intended for a fixed or stable exchange- 
rate system, then that base itself has 
to remain fixed. That is why all coun- 
tries, througa the International Mone- 
tary Fund, are undertaxing to maintain 
that price as part of the SDR arrange- 
ments now. 

We are gomg to have much more than 
just the United States effort to assure 
that the fixec base will e retained. Do 
not confuse what is necessary to main- 
tain the underlying premise of the pres- 
ent international monetary system with 
the principal reasons for a balance-of- 
payments program in the United States. 
Those reasons may be intermingled with 
the discussion of gold, anid, of course, 
may seem, at times, to be an easy way 
tc dispose of an argument. But, in 
fact, we have not been merzly indulging 
jn the foolisk worship cf a golden calf. 
It is the need to maintain the dollar in 
a position of strength in tke world that 
has made a balance-of-payments pro- 
gram necessary. There are differences 
of views as to how that can best be 
done, but the essential requirement is 
that the supply of dollars flowing into 
various uses abroad should not, at any 
given time, be excessive. If the flow 
of dollars becomes excessive, it is up to 
us to limit that flow if we are going 


to maintain the international value of 
our currency. 


Q: I want to invite you to look 
back over your experience in the United 
States Treasury, and to take advantage 
of your more relaxed position, now that 
you are no longer in government, to 
comment on a question which has long 
disturbed the academic community: 
whether we have the ability and the 
willingness to pursue the conditions ne- 
cessary to maintain a system of stable 
exchange rates. I am sure that you 
will agree that a fundamental basis for 
such a system is that when there is a 
conflict between domestic problems and 
the external aim of exchange-rate sta- 
bility, then domestic problems have to 
give place to the external goal, that is, 
when the conflict is serious and the 
choice has to be made. It seems to me 
that the problem with the war in Viet- 
nam, and, more recently, with our 
internal troubles, is that, in a very 
real sense politically, we are not able 
to give these matters the needed prior- 
ity. I have particularly in mind the 
fact that President Johnson was obvi- 
ously not willing to put the cost of the 
Vietnam war to the people in the form 


- of taxes at an appropriate time that 


would have avoided the inflation which 
we have had. It is that which has put 
us in a difficult position, both domesti- 
cally and externally. Even more re- 
cently, in dealing with the troubles 
occurring in our cities, and everywhere, 
I see very little room for maneuver 
when the crunch is there, when there 
is a choice to be made. What do you 
think about all of this? 


A: There is always a way out, even 
if it seems as dark as you have pictured 
it. The fact is that whether we have a 
balance-of-payments problem or not, one 
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serious effect of the Vietnam war has 
been domestic inflation. These are cer- 
tainly interrelated. I would not attempt 
to say that it was some other failure or 
the strength of balance-of-payments con- 
siderations that brought about the 
decision that you have mentioned. 
Here, as in all difficult questions, what 
we find is that nothing is ever a simple 
either-or decision. 

I think that I would have to disagree 
with the way in which you state the 
premise of a system of established 
exchange rates. The premise is not 
that domestic considerations always give 
way to foreign. What you must see 
is that in the problem of trying to main- 
tain the exchange rate, one finds re- 
flected, in sharper focus, certain con- 
flicts that are inherent in life—conflicts 
between what one wants to do at home 
and what one wants to do outside. Our 
domestic conflicts are reflected there. 
But one must ascertain the degree of 
compromise that Is necessary. If one 
finds that a certain compromise, over the 
years, has led to a series of decisions in 
the domestic economy which make it im- 
possible to meet external obligations, 
two solutions are available. The first is 
to change the exchange rate. The 
second is to cut external obligations. 

There is a serious question in my 
mind concerning whether the United 
States has not reached its balance-of- 
payments difficulties in large part be- 
cause it attempted for too long to main- 
tain governmental commitments requir- 
ing an array of outlays outside the 
United States which we could not afford, 
in the sense that we were not prepared 
to make the compensatory offsetting ad- 
justments in the allocations of resources 
at home. (I have no doubt at all that 
this applies to the United Kingdom.) 
We did, therefore, put pressure on our 
exchanges. For a long time, we did 
this by borrowing, and it may be that, 


at times, the external objective is so 
overpowering and correct that there is 
no other way to do it. That is how the 
United States did it last year: in effect, 
we borrowed, from foreign central banks, 
amounts equal to the net amounts that 
we spent in Vietnam. I do not see 
anything wrong with that. I do not 
even see it as a “gimmick” in a year 
when we are simply overextended. 

I believe that we fool ourselves if we 
think that by complaining about the 
external manifestations as they appear 
in a currency arrangement, we can avoid 
the necessary fact of life that nations, 
like individuals and families, must con- 
tinually find a way to reconcile what 
they want to do at home with what 
they want to do abroad. And if, on 
either side, the demands become so 
strong that one has to give up a little 
on the other side—that is, face the 
priority and make the choice—one way 
out, for a time, is to borrow. I would 
agree with you, however, that, in terms 
of present priorities, our needs in the 
cities and in a great number of domestic 
efforts on several fronts, even those 
involved in pollution, are so terribly 
important that, according to my own 
personal scale of values, we should not 
be in Vietnam at all. 

But our individual values are not the 
controlling factor. In a democratic 
society, this is a matter to be decided by 
elected representatives who reflect what 
they believe the general wish of the 
community to be. Given that decision, 
then it is up to us to see its implications 
through. What our government is tell- 
ing us now is that, in terms of all they 
want to do, there must be a severe 
restraint on the domestic economy. I 
think that we need this restraint any- 
way because of the momentum of infla- 
tion, but I would certainly not say that 
the restraint is imposed on us merely 
because we are foolishly trying to main- 
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tain an external exchange rate, Rather, 
it is the consequence of the priorities 
that our repzesentatives in government, 
explicitly or implicitly, have chosen for 
the United States. 


Q: I am interested in the amount 
of money spent abroad on Vietnam. I 
understand that it is $30 billion a year, 
and that is quite a bit of money. If we 
reduced our expenditures abroad on 
Vietnam to $15 billion a year, would 
that bring about any increase in food, 
clothing, shelter, and transportation 
expenditures in the United States? 


A: Such a reduction would open up 
a number of possibilities, including even 
the possibility that the tax surcharge 
might be eliminated. But also, as you, 
perhaps, have noticed, whenever there is 
an indication, however slight, of the 
onset of peace, or of troop withdrawal 
on any scale, the stock market goes 


wildly upward, so that clearly, for this ~ 


economy, a substantial reduction or 
further elimination of the effort in 
Vietnam* would be a bullish influence, 
and, I think, would widen the range of 
measures for controlling the inflation— 
which I do vegard as a war-induced 
inflation—in this country. 


QO: How is the Federal Reserve 
working the interest rate? 


A: Ido nct believe that the Federal 
Reserve has put interest rates up. This 
is still a relatively free economy, and 
supply and demand have bezn at work. 
The Federal Reserve, of course, has the 


responsibility of providing a little more 
or a little less in the way of bank re- 
serves, That is only a part of the total 
supply of available funds in the econ- 
omy, and, in most years, a relatively 
smaller part, in the flow of current 
savings and in other monetary flows. 
What has happened is that the total of 
all our demands has become unduly 
large in relation to the supply of domes- 
tic savings Even absorbing some of the 
flow of savings from abroad was not 
enough to restore the balance, and so 
the pressure of the demand pushed the 
interest rate upward, step by step, and 
paralleling this, we have had domestic 
inflation. In inflation, a stage is reached 
at which anyone who has construction 
to undertake—or machinery, an auto- 
mobile, or a household refrigerator to 
buy—will borrow rather than waiting 
until the next year because he thinks 
that borrowing will cost him more next 
year. Because of this, the present infla- 
tion has had a double-barreled impact. 
We have had an accumulating demand 
balanced against a rising, but smaller, 
supply of savings, pushing up interest 
rates, and we have had the additional 
stimulus to the accumulating demand 
engendered by the additional anticipa- 
tory borrowing by people who want to 
buy merchandise before interest rates 
get higher. So inflation breeds high 
interest rates, and I do feel that one 
way to eliminate this trend in interest 
rates is to reduce inflation. We are 
nearing the top of such an effort. It is 
to be expected that interest rates will, 
at least for a while, rise to heights that 
will, I think, seem almost astronomical 
to all of us. 


Changing World Trade Patterns and America’s 
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ABSTRACT: Although the Kennedy Round of General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) negotiations substantially 
lowered the tariff rates on industrial products, the gains of the 
past decade are threatened by a rising tide of protectionism 
and by curbs on the movement of international capital and 
business enterprise. Significant progress towards world eco- 
nomic integration will require both the reduction of barriers 
to trade, especially the elimination of nontariff barriers such 
as import and export quotas, and the elimination of restric- 
tions on the movements of capital and enterprise between 
countries. There is a need for a bold and dramatic approach 
to the liberalization of commodity and factor movements in 
place of the traditional trade-agreements approach. Such an 
approach might take the form of an agreement among the 
industrialized countries to reduce their tariffs to zero over a 
specified period of time, or for the creation of an Atlantic 
Free Trade Area. Future agreements must also deal with 
international capital movements and _ balance-of-payments 
adjustment. If the United States is to play a leadership role 
in a movement toward freer trade and capital movements, 
it must be freed from its overwhelming concern with its bal- 
ance of payments. So long as the United States and its major 
industrial partners employ trade and capital controls as the 
primary means of dealing with balance-of-payments disequi- 
libria, it is not going to be possible to pursue policies directed 
toward the optimum allocation of resources. Controls are 
nearly always established for temporary periods, pending the 
operation of more fundamental forces of adjustment. But 
the controls themselves assure their own perpetuation by 
preventing market forces from operating. 
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VER the past decade, there has 
been a truly remarkable expansion 
of world trede—from about $104 billion 


in 1958 to about $249 billion in 1968,° 


or a rise of approximately 8.4 percent 
per year. While perhaps a third of 


this rise can be attributed to the `in- 


crease in world prices, the .percentage 
expansion of world trade.in real terms 
was substartially greater than the per- 
centage growth in world production, and 


some part ‘of this difference must be’ 


attributed to the adoption of more lib- 


eral trade policies by the industrial, 


countries and to the large increase in 
the flow of international capital. Real 


world income has certainly benefited 


from this expansion, but the gains of the 
past decade are threatened by a rising 
tide of protectionism and by curbs on 
the flow of international capital and 
business enterprise. 


States in the activities of those private 
economic interests who want to substi- 
tute “orderly marketing”—a euphemism 
for restraining competition—for liberal 


trade policy, and of some government - 


oŭcials who want to substitute controls 
on private capital for balance-of-pay- 
ments adjustment. 

The completion of the Kennedy 
Round of ‘tariff negotiations in June 
.1967 marked the end of two decades of 
progress towards the liberalization of 
world trade, largely under United States 
leadership. Whethes it also marked the 
‘end of United States leadership in the 


‘movement for freer world trade is by no | 


means clear. What is clear is that fu- 
ture progress requires new approaches, 
and J am disturbed by the fact that no 
new initiatives séem to be gathering 
‘momentum, in the form of acceptance or 
enthusiastic support, either within or 
outside the present administration. And 


i Press Releas2, General Agreement on Tar- : 


ifs and Trade (GATT), Geneva, Switzerland, 
February 15, 1969. 


This danger is. 
particularly’ manifest in the United | 


‘while the present has been character- 
ized as a period of consolidation in | 
American economic policies, the forces” 

that shape the international economic 


environment- are too sbifting and too. . 


strong to permit a quiescent foreign 
economic policy. To cease pushing for- - 


.ward is to regress. As Canadian Minis- 


ter of Finance E. J. Benson stated in an 
address -to. the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board Conference last Novem- ' 


‘ber: ‘Unless we have active and imagi- 


native ‘leadership by the United States, 
unless we have a continuation of the 
leadership we have had from the United’ 
States since the middle 1930’s, we will’. 

slide backward into a world of economic ` 
nationalism.” 


THE KENNEDY ROUND 


The: Trade Agreements Act of 1962 
constituted a remarkable advance in 
American foreign trade-policy. This, 
act broadened the power of the Presi- 


‘dent, not only to negotiate additional 


percentage-.cuts in existing. tariff rates, 
but also to reduce rates of duty on cate- 


gories of commodities, without the need `- 


for itemi-by-item bargaining. This legis- | 
lation authorized tariff-bargaining on a 
basis of “linear” or across-the-board 
percentage cuts, on broad categories of 
commodities, of up to 50 percent- on 
nearly all United States imports, and 
even larger cuts for certain commodities 
under specified conditions. It was this 
new linear approach which, in large miea- ` 
sure, made possible the Kennedy Round 
of GATT negotiations which had as its 


-target a 50 percent cut in tariff duties 


on industrial commodities traded by the 


developed countries. Although the re- 


sults of the Kennedy Round: fell short 
of this target, and? in addition, the 
‘accomplishments i in the field of agricul- 


2E, i? Benson: “Canada and- the United 
States in the World Economy of the 1970s,” ` 
reprinted in T he Atlantic Community Qiiar- 
terly, vol. 6, no. 4 (Winter 1968—1969), p. 580. 
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tural commodities were disappointing, 
the over-all achievement of the Kennedy 
Round was impressive. Industrialized 
countries participating in the Kennedy 
Round made duty-reductions on 70 per- 
cent of their dutiable imports, excluding 
cereals, meat, and dairy products; two- 
thirds of these cuts were 50 percent or 
more, and another 20 percent were be- 
tween 25 and 50 percent. Of the total 
dutiable imports on which no tariff cuts 
were negotiated (31 percent of the to- 
tal), one-third are subject to duties of 5 
percent or less. Stated differently, of 
the imports of the industrialized - coun- 
tries (other than cereals, meat, and 
dairy products), 66 percent are either 
duty-free or are to be cut by 50 percent 
or more” These agreements, together 
with a world-wide grains-arrangement 
and certain other accords, were negoti- 
ated over a three-year period that ended 
on June 30, 1967. The tariff cuts are to 
go into effect in five annual stages be- 
tween January 1968 and January 1972. 
The United States trade-agreements 
legislation of 1962 and.the Kennedy 
Round which followed represented some- 
thing of a high-water mark in liberal 
trading policies; there has been consid- 
erable regression in the past few years. 
Moreover, the success of the Kennedy 
Round has been overshadowed by a 
number of problems, tending to weaken 
certain effects of the tariff cuts on trade- 
liberalization, which have been emerging 
during the 1960’s. At the risk of over- 
simplification, I shall categorize them as 
follows. First, there are the balance-of- 
payments deficits of several large indus- 
trialized countries, including the United 
States, Britain, and, more recently, 
France, which have led to the introduc- 
tion of new restrictions on both trade 
and capital movements, Second, there 
is increasing use of nontariff devices that 
8 Eric Wyndham White, “GATT Trade Ne- 


gotiations,” GATT Press Release 933, Geneva, 
Switzerland, June 30, 1967. 


affect trade, including export subsidies, 
“voluntary” export quotas on textiles 
and other commodities, and import re- 
strictions and export subsidies on agri- 
cultural commodities. Included in these 
nontariff devices is the American Selling 
Price (ASP) method of evaluation of 
imports for customs purposes. (Re- 
moval of the ASP by congressional legis- 
lation is required, under the Kennedy 
Round agreement, if important supple- 
mentary tariff-reductions on chemicals 
by a number of negotiating ‘countries 
are to take place.) Third, there is the 
growing number of preferential trade 
arrangements, including those negotiated 
by the European Economic Community 
(EEC) countries, which discriminate 
against other GATT members. And, 
fourth, there has been the inability of 
the developing countries to achieve a 
rate of growth in exports that is com- 
mensurate with their foreign-exchange 
requirements for imports and debt 
service. In this connection, the less 
developed countries believe, with con- 
siderable justification, that their gains 
through GATT negotiations have been 
rather meager in relation to the magni- 
tude of their trade problems. 


ROLE or CAPITAL MOVEMENTS 


An adequate discussion of any one of 
these problems would consume far more 
than my allotted space. Not only are 
these problems interrelated, but they are 
closely associated with other interna- 
tional economic problems, including ‘the 
shortcomings of the international mone- 
tary system, the conflicts arising from 
the operations of multinational corpora- 
tions, and the declining interest of the 


rich countries in foreign aid, as well as 


their failure to co-operate in a program 
of opening their vast markets to devel- 
oping countries. However, in the con- 
text of these complex developments 
which affect progress in freeing world 
trade, I want to emphasize the role of 
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movements of capital and enterprise 
among the nations. 

As a world leader, the ultimate objec- 
tive of the United States should not be 
free trade for its own-sake, but rather 
the optimum employment of the world’s 
resources for maximizing human welfare. 
By optimum employment, I do not mean 
a plan for equalizing world income, al- 
though I do favor the United Nations’ 
objective of having each of -the devel- 
oped countries devote a minimum of 
one percent of their national income to 
foreign aid. What I mean is that all 
countries should work toward a situation 
in which productive factors such as 
capital and skills would be free to move 
to countries where they can earn more— 
which should mean where they can be 
more productive of value output—just 
as they are free to move within the 
United States or Germany—and, as they 
were, not too long ago, within the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth. Of course, a vari- 
aty of social factors would always limit 
the movement .of both persons and en- 
zerprise-capital between countries, but 
the fact is that the greater the freedom 
of movement, the larger world output is 
likely to be. 

I stress the goal of optimum resource- 


use rather than freer world trade be- | 


. cause we now live (and, indeed, have 


lived for over a century) in a world in, 


which the most important kind of ex- 
change for increasing world welfare is 
not trading in goods, but the movement 
of capital, skills, entrepreneurship, and 
- ideas.- In the past, economists formu- 
lated models of international trade, and 
cf the gains from international inter- 
course, in terms-of an exchange of com- 


modities, under the remarkable assump- ` 


tion that there is no movement of pro- 
ductive factors between the trading na- 
tions. (Their treatment of capital 
movements is usually found in a separate 
chapter.) But America and Canada did 
not grow rich by the opening up of 


-mated at $130 billion.‘ 


trade between Europe and the North 
American Indians. Nor did the postwar 
miracles of Western Europe and Japan 
arise mainly from the exchange of goods, 
however important the severalfold ex- 
pansion of trade-was to their prosperity. - 
Nor will poverty in Latin America be 
removed by larger exchanges of coffee 
and bananas for automobiles and tele- 
vision sets. ` : 

The unique thing about America’s role 
in the world economy in recent years 
has been the high propensity of Ameri- 
can businessmen to share their enter- 
prise and managerial and technical skills 


- and capital with other countries. Direct — 


United States foreign investments alone 


‘now exceed $65 billion, a fivefold rise 


since 1950, and United States firms op- 
erating abroad produce an output esti- 
Total United . 
States private assets abroad, including 
credits, now amount to about $100 bil- 
lion, and have been growing at a rate of 
6 to 7 percent per year. Equally, if not 
more, important, however, has been the 


transfer of skills and experience repre- — 


sented in the operations of thousands of 
affiliates of United States firms operat- 


_ ing abroad. ‘This movement of enter- 


prise-capital is not a one-way affair, as is 
evidenced by the fact that foreign direct 
investment in the United States is now 
well over $10 billion. | 

Free trade in commodities is not 
enough. The links between national 
economies are being forged by a grow- 
ing network of direct investments. The 
modern pattern of international business 
is to tie the movement of goods to the 
transfer of capital and skills, and a large 
portion of the gains from international 
economic intercourse arises from the in- 
troduction of new goods, new methods of 


4 Assuming the accepted 2:1 ratio of sales to 
book value See Judd Polk, “The New. 
World Economy,” Columbia Journal of World 


Business, Vol. 3 (January-February 1968), ` 


pp. 7-15. 
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production, and new methods of trans- 
porting and marketing. All nations gain 
from this exchange, including the United 
States. Direct foreign investment not 
only creates broader markets for our 
high-technology products, but also pro- 


vides a source of foreign-exchange in- 


come which rose almost threefold in the 
decade ending in 1968, to over $6 bil- 
lion annually.” The United States has 
a comparative advantage in commodities 
and productive factors that are packaged 
together in the exportation of direct- 
investment capital Foreign capital and 
enterprise are also of crucial importance 
for the growth of the developing coun- 
tries. Our goals for these countries can- 
not be realized by the exchange of goods 
alone. 

It follows, therefore, that we need to 
add a new dimension to our trade- 
agreements program, namely, the free 
flow of capital and enterprise. The 
industrial countries of the world should 
open their financial markets to foreign 
borrowers, including international devel- 
opment institutions such as the World 
Bank, the Inter-American Development 
Bank, and the Asian Development Bank, 
and all countries should permit direct- 
investment capital to flow freely across 
their borders. Thus, I would like to see 
an agreement relating to the movement 
of capital and enterprise as an integral 
part of any future multilateral economic 
agreement among the nations of the free 
world, Such an agreement would need 
to deal with the obligations as well as 
the rights of multinational corporations. 

The most important constraint on 
American leadership in international 
economic policy in recent years has been 
United States balance-of-payments defi- 
cits. These deficits, and our govern- 
ment’s overwhelming concern with them, 
have led to the imposition of controls on 
private-capital exports, have provided 

5 Including fees and royalties from direct 
investments. 


the Congress with an important argu- 
ment for cutting the administration’s 
modest requests for foreign-aid appro- 
priations, have constrained our negoti- 
ators in trade-bargaining, have spurred 
a host of proposals for import-restric- 
tions and export subsidies, and have dis- 
couraged bold, new approaches for the 
economic integration of the world econ- 
omy. Greater emphasis has been given 
to what the United States can do to im- 
prove its balance-of-payments position 
than to what we might persuade the 
world to do to promote free trade and 
capital movements. 

But before I discuss the United States 
balance-of-payments constraint on for- 
eign economic policy, I want to outline 
briefly what are, in my opinion, the main 
alternatives for moving ahead in the 
field of trade policy. 


ALTERNATIVES IN TRADE POLICY 


One alternative would be to follow 
the recommendations of the report made 
to the President by William M. Roth, 
who was in charge of United States 
trade negotiations in the Kennedy 
Round during the Johnson administra- 
tion. This report embodies a great 
deal of wisdom and experience; it rec- 
ommends many ways of improving our 
legislation concerning trade relations and 
suggests a number of areas for further 
negotiation through the existing GATT 
machinery. In the main, however, the 
Roth report is concerned more with tidy- 
ing up and consolidating gains—given 
environmental factors such as the bal- 
ance-of-payments problem mentioned 
above—rather than with recommending 
a bold, new approach. Thus, the report 
favors United States legislative author- 


8 Future United States Foreign Trade Policy, 
Report to the President submitted by William 
M. Roth, Special Representative for Trade 
Negotiations, January 14, 1969 (Washington, 
DC.: Government Printing Office, 1969). 
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ity for negotiations on nontariff barriers, 
generalized preferences Zor the develop- 
ing countries, and the exploration of 
multilateral agreements relating to trade 
in agricultural commodities and to bor- 
der taxes. 

There are certainly strong arguments 
for this approach. It is consistent with 
the prevailing philosophy of consolida- 
tion; it has a high degree of feasibility; 
it accepts the balance of payments and 
other constraints on United States for- 
eign economic policy. While the goals 
of the Roth report are limited, the reali- 
zation of ics objectives would constitute 
substantial progress in freeing world 
trade over the next few vears. 

The objections to this approach are 
twofold. First, it may be argued that, 
without a really dramatic program pre- 
sented by the administration and an all- 
out effort to put such a program through 
the United States Congr2ss and to per- 
suade other countries to support it, the 
forces of protection will soon destroy the 
gains of the past. The second argument 
is that any viable long-run program for 
freer world trade must 5e a part of a 
more comprehensive program for deal- 
‘ing with balance-of-payments adjust- 
ment, and perhaps with international 
capital movements as well. I will dis- 
cuss the latter argument in the last 
section of this article. 

Another alternative which could have 
a certain dramatic appeal would be to 
announce a long-range program for re- 
ducing duties on industrial commodities 
to zero as the goal of a seventh round 
of GATT negotiations.” Nothing short 
of a zero tariff goal is worth seeking 
because most industrial countries have 
reached “hard-core” tarif levels which 
are unlikely to yield to conventional 


T For a discussion of another GATT round, 
see John W. Evans, U.S. Trade Policy: New 
Legislation for the Next Rownd (New York: 
Council on Foreign Relatzons and Harper and 
Row, 1967). 


approaches to trade-liberalization. This 
goal would, of course, need to be sup- 
plemented by other objectives lead- 
ing to the expansion of United States 
agricultural exports. (Given the agri- 
cultural policies of developed countries, 
a goal of complete free trade in agri- 
cultural commodities is probably unreal- 
istic before the end of the present cen- 
tury.) ‘The principal argument against 
this approach is that another round of 
GATT negotiations would run into the 
same barriers on which the Kennedy 
Round nearly floundered after three years 
of negotiations. The United States would 
not want to bargain away its industrial 
protection without assurance of what it 
would gain in the way of expanded agri- 
cultural markets, but the domestic 
agricultural policies of other industrial 
countries provide mo assurance of the 
market available for imports. All indus- 
trial countries would demand certain ex- 
ceptions to any proposed timetable for 
the complete elimination of tariffs on 
industrial products. The problem of 
nontariff barriers and the inclusion of 
balance-of-payments and serious-injury 
escape clauses might swamp substantial 
progress toward the goal of free trade 
in industrial commodities among the 
developed countries. Finally, the goal 
of zero tariffs for all industrial countries 
would require the unanimous agreement 
of EEC members, which are plagued 
with problems of their own in the reali- 
zation of the integration goals of that 
organization. 

A third approach, favored by a num- 
ber of students of international trade in 
the United States and abroad, is par- 
ticipation by the United States and 
other industrial countries in a free-trade 
area, as a first step in the eventual crea- 
tion of a world-wide free-trade area. 
Considerable attention has been given 
to the formation of a Canada—United 
States free-trade area, and, indeed, there 
is already a quasi-free-trade area be- 
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tween the two countries, limited to auto- 
mobiles and parts.® 

There are also proposals for a free- 
trade area to include Britain along with 
the United States and Canada. In Brit- 
ain, several studies have been directed 
toward the possibility of expanding the 
present European Free Trade Associa- 
tion (EFTA) to include the United 
States and Canada, to be referred to 
as a North Atlantic Free Trade Area 
(NAFTA).” These proposals are usu- 
ally open-ended, in the sense that any 
country may join. In addition, they 
usually provide a one-way-preference 
arrangement for the less developed coun- 
tries, in the sense that their exports 
would be given free access to the indus- 
trial countries in the free-trade area 
while permitting the developing coun- 
tries to maintain discrimmatory restric- 
tions on imports from the rest of the 
world. 

It is not my purpose to make a case 
for any particular approach, although 
I lean heavily toward the idea that the 
administration should, after consultation 
with congressional committees and for- 
eign governments, adopt a bold program 
and begin laying the groundwork for its 


8See for example A New Trade Strategy 
for Canada and the United States, A Policy 
Statement by the Canadian-American Com- 
mittee of the National Planning Association 
and the Private Planning Association of Can- 
ada, Washington and Montreal, May 1966. 
See also Theodore Geiger and Sperry Lea, 
“The Free-Trade-Area Concept as Applied to 
the United States,” in US., Congress, Joint 
Economic Committee, Issues and Objectives of 
US Foreign Trade Policy (Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1967), pp. 43-64. 

? See, for example, Gerard and Victoria 
Curzon, After the Kennedy Round: What 
Trade Policies Now? (London: Atlantic Trade 
Study, 1968); see also Judd Polk, “United 
Kingdom, Canada, United States—A Family 
Affair ?,” mimeographed, United States Coun- 
cil, International Chamber of Commerce, New 
York, November 1968; Sir Roy Harrod, “At- 
lantic Free Trade Area,” The Three Banks 
Review, no. 80 (December 1968), pp. 3-17. 


negotiation and implementation. The 
appropriate strategy will depend, in 
part, upon the EEC’s becoming more 
outward-looking and opening its door to 
Britain and her EFTA partners. If this 
does not occur in the near future, I 
would be inclined to favor the NAFTA 
approach, with the hope that the EEC 
group could be induced to join at a 
later time. 


CONDITIONS FOR UNITED STATES 
LEADERSHIP 


To return to the conditions required 
for United States leadership in the world 
economy, I do not believe that this 
country can effectively exercise a world 
leadership role so long as its interna- 
tional trade and financial policies are de- 
termined, in large measure, with a view 
to improving its balance-of-payments 
position. So long as the United States 
and its major industrial trading partners 
employ trade and capital controls as the 
primary means of correcting balance-of- 
payments disequilibria, it is not going 
to be possible to pursue policies directed 
toward the optimum international al- 
location of resources. Controls are 
nearly always established for temporary 
periods,, pending the operation of more 
fundamental forces of adjustment. But 
the controls themselves assure their 
own perpetuation by preventing market 
forces from operating. 

Last year, the United States had a 
balance-of-payments surplus under both 
of the officially emploved concepts of 
balance—the liquidity balance and the 
official-settlements balance, the first 
surplus since 1957 for the “liquidity 
balance.”?° But United States govern- 


10 The two official concepts of balance em- 
ployed in United States government documents 
are (1) “balance on liquidity basis’”—measured 
by an increase in United States official-reserve 
assets and a decrease in liquid dollar Iiabili- 
ties to all foreigners; (2) “balance on official 
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ment officials were noz at all satisfied 
with this record, for three reasons. 
First, the United States had a merchan- 
dise surplus of less than $100 million 
dollars in 1968, as compared with nearly 
seven billion dollars in 1964; second, 
much of the improvement in the balance 
can be attributed to large capital inflows 
of a nonrecurrent nature; and third, 
there were comprehensive controls on 
capital exports, including restrictions on 
both loan capital and direct private in- 
vestment. Hence, government spokes- 
men have taken the position that this 
country must maintain capital controls, 
at least until the merchandise trade bal- 
ance has improved. Jn addition, there 
have been suggestions by government 
officials that we adopt special border 
taxes and export subsidies to improve 
our trade balance.™ 

Recent changes in European border- 
tax arrangements have given rise to a 
controversy which pcses a threat to the 
-system of fair-trade rules established by 
the GATT, rules which are essential to 


reserve transactions basis’—measured by an 
increase in United States official-reserve assets 
and a decrease in Uquid and certain nonliquid 
liabilities to foreign official agencies. United 
States official-reserve assets include gold, con- 
vertible currencies, and United States auto- 
matic drawing rights (gold iranche) position 
in the International Monetary Fund. Liquid 
dollar liabilities include pzivate short-term 
liabilities to foreigners and all marketable 
United States government securities. The 
principal difference between the “balance on 
liquidity basis” and “balance on official re- 
serve transactions basis” is that, in calculating 
the latter, only those liabilities to foreign 
official agencies, that is, central banks and 
treasuries, are included. 

11 See Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
Stanley S. Surrey, “A Valu2-Added Tax for 
the United States—A Negative View,” US 
Treasury Department Press Release, December 
1968; see also Robert Solomon (Advisor to 


the Federal ‘Reserve Boerd), “Reflections on ° 


the International Monetary Crisis,” Review 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of St. Lovis, vol. 
50 (December 1968), pp. 20-21. 


any meaningful negotiations on tariff. 
This issue has arisen as a consequence 
of the recent tax-harmonization program 
of the EEC countries, whereby they are 
adopting taxes on value added at each 
stage of production and sale (TVA), in 
place of business turnover or cascade 
taxes which they previously employed. 
Under the TVA system, the EEC coun- 
tries tax imports by the amount of 
domestic value-added tax on similar 
goods, and give a tax rebate to exporters 
equal to the value-added taxes that have 
been paid on the exported commodity. ` 
This practice is not new. The Euro- 
peans have, in the past, taxed imports 
and given export rebates in an amount 
equivalent to their internal taxes, but 
the net result of the value-added system 
has been a somewhat higher level of 
import taxes and export rebates. This 
practice is presently permitted under 
GATT rules. The United States also 
taxes imported goods by the amount of 
retail sales taxes and manufacturers’ 
excise taxes, where applicable, and re- 
bates certain of these taxes to exporters. 
But the level of indirect taxes in the 
United States is far lower than in Europe 
because the United States relies more 
heavily on, direct taxes such as the 
corporate income tax. It is for this 
reason that some economists have advo- 
cated that the United States emulate 
Europe by adopting a system of value- 
added taxes in place of the corporate 
income tax or other taxes not re- 
bated to exporters—or, alternatively, 
that this country institute a system of 
border taxes and export rebates (with- 
out changing the internal tax structure), 
which would give American firms an 
advantage equivalent to that of their 
foreign competitors operating under the 
value-added tax or TVA system. 
Without getting into the complica- 
tions of taxation theory, I agree with 
former Assistant Secretary of the Trea- 
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sury Stanley Surrey? that we should 
not reduce the degree of progressiveness 
of the United States tax system by the 
adoption of a federal sales tax—-which 
is what the value-added tax amounts 
to—as a means of improving our trade 
balance. On the other hand, the adop- 
tion of a general import tax and export 
subsidy—even if we could get our 
GATT partners to agree to it—-seems to 
me to open the door to a broad use of 
import taxes and export subsidies as a 
competitive weapon in international 
trade. Such a system would amount to 
a partial devaluation of the dollar. If 
there should be a need to adjust the 
international value of the dollar, a full 
devaluation would involve fewer distor- 
tions in the United States, and in the 
international, economy. (It is interest- 
ing to note that Germany, which has 
had an embarrassingly large balance-of- 
payments surplus, recently altered its 
border taxes so as to encourage imports 
and discourage exports. This action was 
taken as an alternative to an upward 
adjustment of the international value of 
the Deutsche Mark.) However, I do 
agree with the Roth Report that the 
question of border-tax adjustments 
ought to be thoroughly explored by the 
GATT, with the view to adopting some 
uniform rules. 

Although an excursion into the mys- 
teries-Of balance-of-payments analysis 
is beyond the terms of reference of my 
paper, I would like to make three brief 
points. First, the dollar, and the 
United States economy behind it, are 
not in a weak position internationally. 
This is evidenced by a foreign-invest- 
ment inflow of nearly $7 billion last 


12 See Stanley S Suney, Jmphcations of 
Tax-Harmontzation in the European Common 
Market, Address before the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, New York City, Feb- 
ruary 15, 1968, US Thieasury Department 
Press Release, February 15, 1968 


year and a steady rise in United States 
foreign assets over foreign liabilities 
throughout the post-World War II 
period. At the end of 1967, our inter- 
national net worth stood at about $65 
billion, including gold holdings. Second, 
the poor showing of our merchandise 
account last year was mainly a conse- 
quence of an overheated economy, with 
imports growing at 23 percent in 1968 
over 1967, as against a quite respectable 
9 percent rise in merchandise exports. 
My third point is in the form of a 
question: Inasmuch as the internal value 
of the dollar, as measured by the con- 
sumer price index, declined by between 
4 and 5 percent last year, should we 
expect the value of the dollar to remain 
constant in terms of a currency such as 
the Deutsche Mark whose internal value 
remained virtually constant? I should 
hasten to add, however, that I do 
not believe that the dollar would have 
depreciated in terms of foreign cur- 
rencies in recent years in the absence of 
balance-of-payments controls, On the 
other hand, I agree with the view of 
most economists specializing in inter- 
national finance that some form of 
exchange-rate flexibility would ease the 
problem of balance-of-payments ad- 
justment, and would be preferable to 
controls over either trade or capital 
movements, 


CONCLUSION 


By way of conclusion, let me sum- 
marize the points that I have sought to 
make. First, progress in integrating 
the world economy should be conceived 
broadly in terms of the free movement 
of capital, skills, and enterprise, as well 
as commodities. Second, further prog- 
ress in freeing world trade requires a 
bold and dramatic approach both in 
methods and goals. And, third, the 
United States must be freed from its 
overwhelming concern with the balance 
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of payments if it is to play a leadership 
role in the creation of a-world economy 


* 


capable of realizing its potential for 
maximizing material welfare. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: An increasing nurnber of leaders, 
some of them good econamists, have the 
idea that if we could federate the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, some of 
these problems that you have been dis- 
cussing could be much more easily 
solved. What do you thirk of that idea? 


A: I assume that by federating 
NATO you refer to something like an 
Atlantic Free Trede Area or, perhaps, 
an Atlantic political union. I think that 
one has to accomplish such goals one 
step at a time. We have had relatively 
free trade within the European Economic 
Community for some time.- It is any- 
one’s guess concerning how much prog- 
ress has heen made toward political 
unity or whether it is going the other 
way. I do think that political union is 
a last step for such an integration, if 
` that step is ever going to be taken. I 
think that it is important to begin with 
some of the economic aspects of inte- 
gration. Eventual political union was 
very much in the minds of those who 
promoted European economic unity. 
The common market was a first step, 
in effect, toward European political 
unity. The momentum of this move- 
ment was thwarted by France. 

There is a great deal-of interest in 
Britain and the United States in the 
possibility of a free-trade area which 
would encompass the United States and 


Canada, and would later include Britain 
and the European Free Trade Area 
Group. There are many problems. I 
think that one of the most difficult 
would be the problem of agriculture. 
You would have to ask each country to 
give up its domestic agricultural policy. 
There are a lot of us who would like 
to see the United States give up its 
domestic agricultural policy whether we 
join a free-trade area or not, but free 
trade in agriculture is a very great 
obstacle. I think that free trade in in- 
dustrial commodities might well become 
feasible in the not-too-distant future, 
but free trade in agriculture is the most 
difficult obstacle. 

To answer this question, I think that 
political unity must come step by step, 
through progress toward economic unity. 
In the process of creating an economic 
community, the sovereignty of indi- 
vidual nations is whittled away, piece by 
piece. The economic community begins 
by removing trade barriers, of course. 
Soon it is found that a common customs 
border is needed, and then a common 
foreign-exchange policy and import- 
control policy. This begins to have im- 
plications for fiscal and monetary policy, 
and when the co-ordination or unifica- 
tion of fiscal and monetary policy is 
reached, the economic community has 
gone a long way toward some kind of 
political federation. 


Does American Foreign Policy Entail 
Frequent Wars? 


By Pau FINDLEY 


ABSTRACT: In the past, the United States has exhibited a 
lack of creative realism and instead has relied on mythology 
in the determination of its foreign policy. Single-mindedly, 
we have sought to foster a bipolar detente between the United 
States and Russia, and in the process we have eroded away the 
very security which the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) was designed to protect. As a consequence, Euro- 
pean countries feel they must seek an individual nuclear defen- 
sive capability outside the framework of NATO as France has 
done, or, in the alternative, consider making their own political 
accommodation with the Soviet Union without the aid of a 
unified front. Our policy of bipolar detente does not con- 
tribute to the security of Europe or the world, or lessen the 
likelihood of war. Neither did it prevent the August invasion 
of Czechoslovakia. Lack of realism in our dealings with 
Russia is matched only by the mythology which governs our 
policy toward China. Despite bellicose language, the present 
military danger from China to the United States is minimal, 
and political disagreement exists only over the island of 
Formosa. The same cannot be said for Russia where the 
military danger is far greater and the disagreements more 
numerous. ‘The United States should attempt to treat China 
on the same basis as the Soviet Union. Attempts to normalize 
relations with China and with Eastern Europe, the re-establish- 
ment of proper priorities for Western European interests, and 
the rejection of our Soviet and Chinese mythology will go far 
toward reducing the possibility of frequent wars. 
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RITING in his book, 1940: The 


Fall of France, the former Chief - 


of the French General Staff, Andre 
Beaufre said: 


The collapse of the French Army is the 


most important event of the twentieth 
century. Cur downfall upset the balance 
which had been. built up and maintained 
through the ages. Europe... found it- 
self deprived of its western counter-balance. 
The destruction of Germany which was to 
come, left-in place of the traditional Eu- 


rope, only a zone of weakness, while the 


USA and the USSR disputed between 
themselves the dominance of the world 
which Europe had lost. 


One does not have to agree with 
General Beaufre that the collapse of the 
French Army is the most important 
event of the twentieth century. One 
must, however, be gripped—-as I was— 
by his- description of a proud nation in 
panic as it fled before the German 
armies: “individual dramas lived out 
within the incomprehensible drama of 
France.” He related how his fellow 
countrymen, in order to protect their 
homes at Vierzon, killed a French tank 
ofācer who wanted to defend the out- 
skirts of the town. He described the 
chaos, confusion, disorganization, de- 
spair, and resignation of a great nation, 
a great people, who in the flight south, 
first to Bordeaux and then to the shame 
of Vichy, realized that their foreign pol- 
icy and their military doctrines had 
failed them. Then, and only then, did 
they learn that the preservation of peace 
is not as easily established as the desire 
for it. 

Beaufre continued: 


In 1940, we were really the victims of a 
series of events brought about by factors 
which had been apparent long before and 


o: which the ineluctable consequences were _ 


not understocd in time to grapple with 
them before it was too late The great 
lesson of 1940 is tha: such maladies 
can only be coped with at birth, and 


` policy-making. 
-myths are rejected in favor of reality, 


only in the early stages is it possible to 
act effectively. 


‘Maladies can be dealt with effectively 
only in their early stages. This lesson 
from France of 1940 is an appropriate 
introduction to the theme of this article: 
“Does American Foreign Policy Entail 
Frequent Wars?” 


POLICY-MAKING AND THE DANGERS 
or MYTHOLOGY 


Clearly, the greatest malady a nation 
can suffer is reliance upon mythology in , 
To the extent that 


the risk of fatal illness is reduced and 
the probability of national health and 
vigor is enhanced. 

To be useful as a counselor to policy- 
makers, a historian or political scientist 
must “tell it like it is.” He must dis- 
tinguish between fact and what is a 
reasonable hypothesis or what must re- 
main conjecture. If he fails to meet 
that test, he is a moralist or publicist, 
not a historian or political scientist. 
Unfortunately, some members of the 
academic community do, indeed, fail the 
test, and thereby contribute to the 
mythology which has excessively influ- 
enced policy-makers. An overkill of 
words perpetuates myths and lays the 
foundation for one false assumption 
after another. 

Vietnam comes first to mind. From 
the beginning, our combat-involvement 
there was based on assumptions which 
were either questionable or totally false. 
The leading faulty assumptions were: 
that we responded to the invitation of a 
sovereign government seeking help to 
repel an invasion by forces of another 
nation; that we were committed to send 
troops by treaty obligations and agree- 
ments of: past administrations; that our 
policy of containing communism re- 
quired ‘our intervention against Ho Chi 
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Minh; and that with a little more effort 
and national unity, the war would soon 
be over. This mythology, indeed, en- 
tailed war for the United States—and 
a massive one at that. 


RUSSIA AND CHINA: OUR 
DOUBLE STANDARD 


Consider also the mythology of our 
policies toward Russia and China and 
the risk of war that it entails. Recent 
conduct by the Russians and the Chi- 
nese challenge several of the most im- 
portant assumptions on which United 
States policy has been based. These 
assumptions concern the evolution of 
Communist rule in Russia and its depen- 
dencies: the status quo, spheres of influ- 
ence, and the conflict between Russia 
and China. 

This mythology arises partly from a 
natural desire to believe that the Rus- 
sian leaders are reasonable, moderate 
men, more closely associated with West- 
ern than with Oriental civilization. Be- 
lieving that they fear war, we have 
transmuted that negative fear of war 
into the assumption of a positive desire 
for detente and great-power co-opera- 
tion. Our view of China is directly 
opposite. We employ a double stan- 
dard. While we seem to pay more at- 
tention to Russia’s words than to her 
deeds, curiously, in evaluating China, 
we do the opposite. We pay more at- 
tention to the rhetoric of Chinese foreign 
policy than to her actions, which are, 
for the most part, temperate. 

Consider our contradictory policy 
toward these two seemingly hostile 
powers. For twenty years, United States 
policy towards Russia has been predi- 
cated on the assumption that the greater 
the contact with the West, the more 
moderate and responsible Moscow will 
be Toward Peking, the policy has 
been the opposite’ to isolate Peking 
politically, economically, and culturally. 


While the United States worked aggres- 
sively, even when the Russians showed 
no interest, in enlarging contacts and 
relations with the Soviet Union, we 
steadfastly refused for many years seri- 
ously to consider communicating with 
Peking. 


WESTERN EUROPE AND THE SOVIET— 
AMERICAN DETENTE 


Mythology has predominated in other 
strange ways. Despite overwhelming 
evidence to the contrary, the United 
States continued to believe that ideology 
was not a guiding force in the Soviet 
Union, that the newly emerging mana- 
gerial and technical classes would be 
the “gravediggers” of communism, and 
that China, not the Soviet Union, was 
the greatest threat to our security. 

Prominent voices dismissed almost 
every Instance of hostile Soviet conduct 
as meaningless and hailed every super- 
ficial gesture of peaceful coexistence as 
a solid new breakthrough, ‘The harass- 
ment of allied rights in Berlin, Bre- 
zhnev’s extremely hostile and violent 
speech attacking American society and 
reaffirming fundamental ideological hos- 
tility, Soviet arms shipments to the 
Middle East, the invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia, and the sending of volunteers 
to Yemen-—all were overlooked or down- 
graded The relatively enlightened plea 
for greater intellectual freedom in Rus- 
sia and accommodation with the West 
made by the Soviet physicist Andrei D. 
Sakharov was given far greater attention 
in the West than was given to the im- 
mediate condemnation of his thesis by 
the Soviet leadership and the imposition 
of even stricter censorship upon intel- 
lectuals, including domestic exile and 
long prison terms. 

Nevertheless, accepting rhetoric for 
actions, appearance for reality, and 
hope for policy, the United States made 
a fundamental shift in foreign-policy 
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priority. It was a fundamental mistake. 
Under it, the United States placed 
Geneva ahead of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO), and de- 
tente ahead of Western European secu- 
rity. For eight years, the path of United 
States foreign policy favored detente or 


bilateral co-operation with the Soviet . 


Union, at the expense of closer ties with 
our NATO allies. Washington appeared 
to accept the Soviet argument that our 
efforts to salvage or improve relations 
with Western. Europe worked against 
detente with the Russians. 

The critical point was reached when 
the United States chose to override 
Western European objection to the 
draft of the nuclear proliferation treaty 
in order to achieve agreement with 
the Soviet Union. Basically, the 
United States chose bipolar co-opera- 
tion, carving, in effect, the world into 
United. States and Soviet spheres of 
influence. The decision was based on 
the assumption that, coinciding with 
the emergence of younger—more prag- 
matic—leaders and the growing demand 
in Russia for more personal freedom 
_ and consumer goods, the treaty would 
lead to a reduction of mutual hostili- 
tiss and suspicion anc bring forth a 
genuine detente. Actually, it resulted 
in proliferation of United States 
agreements with the Russians, none of 
-which dealt with the substance of 
cold-war issues. ; 

The natural consequence of this pol- 
icy of bilateral—often secret—discus- 
sions with the Soviets, on matters affect- 
ing the very security of Western Europe, 
was to weaken the alliance. 

This, in turn, Jed to two ominous 
-—though not necessarily contradic- 
tory—trends in Europe. These trends 


threaten the peace in Europe, and the. 


peace of Europe is the peace of the 
world. The trends resulted not only 
from the bilateral secret talks, but also 
from the tendency of the United States 
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to change its posture regarding Western 
defenses unilaterally, without consulta- 
tion with those who would bear the 
results of any change should war 
break out. 

The first trend was the development 
of national European nuclear defenses 
outside the framework and control of 
the Alliance. This is most clearly evi- 
dent in France, although there are grow- 
ing elements In West Germany and Italy 
that also advocate this position. Britain 
has had national nuclear forces for 
years, The French believe that the 
-United States commitment to defend 
Europe cannot be taken seriously. 
Consequently, French strategy was to 
develop its own defenses and to be inde- 
pendent of any- integrated command 
structure. 

Although some observers brush aside 
the French nuclear force’ as inconse- 
quential, others make the following 
contentions. 

(1) The German refusal to abandon 
Paris for London, and for British entry 
into the Common Market, is based 
largely on a desire for the advantage of 
two deterrent forces, French as well as 
United States. 

(2) The Soviet Union was serious in 
1961 when it explained resumption of 
atmospheric testing because of French 
nuclear explosions. 

(3) The Soviet Antiballistic Missile 
(ABM) system around Moscow is de- | 
signed partly to counter French nuclear 
power. 

It is a curious fact—but nevertheless 
true—that American arms negotiations 
with the Soviet Union, and other secret 
negotiations, have contributed to the 
proliferation of nuclear weapons by en- 
couraging the French to develop their 
own program and to pull out of NATO’s 
command structure. 

_ The second trend in Europe is distinct 
from the first, and is most noticeable 
among the smaller European countries, 
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although there is some sign of it in 
Germany. This trend is toward political 
accommodation with the Soviet Union. 
It is entirely possible to envision a series 
of Rappallo-like treaties which will ef- 
fectively destroy the Western Alliance 
and render Western Europe a continent 
of Finlands. 

Both of these trends should be alarm- 
ing for the United States. I believe 
that if one more NATO nation acquires 
nuclear weapons, most of the others who 
can do so will follow because an atmos- 
phere of mutual fear and distrust will 
have been generated. 

The more the European states per- 
ceive that we are subordinating their 
national interests to the goal of bipolar 
co-operation with the Soviet Union, the 
more inclined they will be to develop 
national deterrents, or, in the alterna- 
tive, to seek a political arrangement with 
the Soviet Union. Either course would 
result in obvious disadvantage and 
danger to the United States. 

For some time, however, American 
policy-makers have resolved this di- 
lemma by picturing the Soviet Union as 
being less hostile, and increasingly more 
comfortable as a status quo power, In 
that spirit, all too often, we have greeted 
even a temporary easing of Soviet 
harshness as a historic milestone to 
peace. This has created the illusion in 
Moscow that the risks of any course— 
such as invading Czechoslovakia—no 
matter how intransigent, can always be 
limited by superficial gestures. We have 
yet to convince the Soviet leaders—as 
well as ourselves—that their policy of 
ageravating all instabilities is incon- 
sistent with a relaxation of tensions 
and detente. 

Nor has the United States fully ap- 
preciated the political significance of the 
events of last August 20. If the Soviet 
Union considered itself threatened by 
even the liberalization of a Communist 
government——a reform movement, inci- 


dentally, which was led by lifelong Com- 


. munists, many of whom spent their 


formative years in Moscow—what weight 
can one give to its avowal that it desires 
peaceful coexistence between different 
social systems? After all, to quote Pro- 
fessor Leo Mates of Belgrade: “If it is 
possible for unprovoked military in- 
tervention to follow negotiations and 
agreement, then the danger to peace is 
transferred to the domain of the unpre- 
dictable, which can but leave deep traces 
on the general behavior of states.” 

The traditional American reliance on 


. the rationality and predictability of 


Soviet international conduct has been 
one of the pillars of international rela- 
tions in the nuclear age. It took the 
candor of a long-time Moscow observer, 
Anatole Shub, to remind us how shaky 
that pillar really is. He wrote recently, 
“Tt need hardly be added that a system 
capable of such surprises as the invasion 
of August 20 is inherently capable of 
other surprises no less unpleasant.” 

I, for one, would have greater confi- 
dence in the sincerity of Soviet talk 
about detente if it were implemented 
consistently, and not voiced just in 
moments of panic when Russia is threat- 
ened by a hostile neighbor or by internal 
economic or political distress. ~ 

Our Chinese mythology is equally 
distressing and dangerous. 

The United States knows too little 
about China to predict or interpret ac- 
curately all the ramifications of certain 
events and personalities. Yet, a few 
general conclusions can be drawn. 

(1) Chinese foreign policy has been 


no more aggressive, provocative, or ir- 


rational than that of Moscow. In fact, — 
an impressive argument can be made 
that it has been less so. 

(2) Where the United States and 
China have only one serious political 
disagreement, that with regard to the 
status of Formosa, United States 
and Soviet interests conflict in a num- 
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ber of places—Berlin, Germany, the 
, ‘Mediterranean, and the Middle East. 

(3) China and the Soviet Union are 
rapidly becoming each other’s principal 
political and military adversary. 

(4) While China may; one day, have 
the military means to extend her ter- 
ritorial gains substantially, she does not 
have it now. . Militarily, the Chinese are 
no threat to the territorial security of 
the United States and, because of geog- 
raphy and other factors, not a substan- 
tial threat to any of our allies, except, 
possibly, Formosa. The same cannot be 
said for the Soviet Union. 

Compare for a moment the curious 
double standard that the United States 
employs in judging Soviet adventures as 
compared with those oi China. 

Although the United States succeeded 
in getting China labeled an “aggressor” 
in the Korean war, it is generally con- 
ceded by historians that the Korean 


war was, in fact, both begun and ended’ 


by the Soviet Union. Chinese troops 
intervened only after United States 
forces reached the Yalu River, and only 
in sufficient numbers to restore the pre- 
war partition. Chinese forces were, 
long ago, withdrawn from Korea, in 
striking contrast to the “temporary” 
Soviet Army still present in Poland, 
Hungary, and East Germany. About 
400,000 Soviet troops are now stationed 
in Czechoslovakia. Although China has 
clashed with India in border disputes, 
tke provocations, no doubt, originated 
from both sides. In any event, the Chi- 
nese forces extend only to the historic 
border as viewed by Peking. China did 
_ not, after all, claim or take any territory 
‘ which is, historically and indisputably, 
considered to belong to India. All of 
this is not to say that China is our 


friend. There are some serious differ- . 


ences existing between the United 

States and China, but no more so than 

our differences with the Soviet Union. 
My principal purpose in stating and 


contrasting the two countries is to 
remind Americans that in the field of 
international politics, it is just not true 
that the Russians, like the’ Dodge Boys, 
always wear the white hats. The United 
States would do well to remember the 
admonition of Clausewitz, “Support the 
weaker of your two adversaries. Accept 
the risk of abetting a potential future 


‘Menace in order to check the present 


one.” Bismarck was blunter: “The 
enemy of my enemy is my friend.” 
When the disparity between reality as 
it actually exists and reality as it is per- 
ceived by United States policy-makers is ` 
as great as it is today regarding China 
and Russia, the chances for miscalcula- _ 
tion are enormous. í 


DEVELOPING A Morre REALISTIC 
FOREIGN PoLicy 


‘What policies should the United 
States adopt rezarding these two powers 
in order to reduce the chances of mis- . 
calculation? 

Here are my suggestions. The United 
States should concentrate less on bring- 
ing about the evolution of the Soviet 
Union into a relatively democratic state 
and more on reducing that nation’s po- 
litical hostility and threat. We should 
deal with Moscow as it still is: secretive, 
hostile, unstable, insecure, suspicious, 
pushed in one direction, by China and in 
the other by her European allies—at the 
same time pursuing economic priorities 
which dictate a foreign policy and mili- 
tary posture inconsistent with world 
revolutionary leadership. We should 
recognize that while our ability to influ- 
ence domestic trends in the Soviet Union 
is almost nonexistent, we nevertheless 
have opportunities to influence Soviet 
external conduct. 

We should make it clear that the 
security of our Western European part- 
ners is paramount in our policy pri- 
orities, and acknowledge that peaceful 
trade and cultural contacts with“ the 
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Soviet Union, while desirable, cannot be 
a substitute for settling the outstanding 
differences of the Cold War. 

In moving to normalize relations with 
Eastern Europe, we must realize that 
there are severe limits on the extent to 
which a United States carrot-and-stick 
economic program can reduce Soviet in- 
fluence in that area. Even the Czech 
invasion has not stamped out a strong 
trend toward external independence and 
internal democracy in Eastern Europe. 
In the long run, Russia can no more 
prevent this than Pope Leo X could 
prevent the Reformation. Yet, the 
United States, by giving unwarranted 
encouragement to such trends may, in 
fact, weaken them, should the Soviets, 
in reaction, panic and move across 
borders precipitately, trying to put out 
the flames of internal revolution—much 
as the armies of Austria-Hungary tried 


to extinguish the fires of revolution in- 


nineteenth-century Europe. 

The Soviets are more sophisticated in 
dealing with Western Europe than we 
are in dealing with Eastern Europe. We 
can also learn from the French, and, like 
them, enter into normal political and 
economic relations with Eastern Europe. 
Trade and good political relations bene- 
fit both parties, and, ultimately, the 
effect of improved trade with the West 
will be a gradual lessening of economic 
dependence on the Soviet Union, which 
will, in turn, weaken Soviet political 
influence. 

The United States should make it 
clear that its policies with China are 
based on our own national interests, and 
not those of the Russians, and that we 
are not interested in supporting, directly. 
or indirectly, any military action against 
China. We should reject forcefully any 
effort to contain China’s ambitions by 
“ganging up” with Russia through even 
an informal alliance. The United States 
should place trade with the Chinese 
Mainland on the same basis as trade 


with the Soviet Union, and should seek 
to open a trading mission in Canton, 
where the trade fair is held twice a year. 
The United States should no longer re- 
quire a special endorsement on pass- 
ports for travel to China. 

Our willingness to have serious, direct 
negotiations on the problem of Formosa, 
through the appointment of a special 
ambassador to the Warsaw talks, should 
be stressed. The United States should 
work for a satisfactory solution to the 
question of Chinese membership in the 
United Nations, whereby both Peking 
and Formosa could participate. In 
short, the United States should attempt 
to treat China on the same basis as it 
treats the Soviet Union. 

Attempts to normalize relations with 
China and with Eastern Europe, the re- 
establishment of proper priority for 
Western European interests, and the 
rejection of our Soviet and Chinese 
mythologies will go far toward reducing 
the possibility of frequent wars. 

Admittedly, even if we sweep all the 
cobwebs from our policy-making process, 
risk will persist. This is primarily be- 
cause of the very nature of the political 
systems in Russia and China. Under 
these systems, changes in power, and 
hence direction, come about through in- 
ternal secret intrigue, not through public 
election campaigns. Our Central Intel- 
ligence Agency was taken by complete 
surprise when Khrushchev was deposed 
by Kosygin. But realism, logic, and 
clarity on our part can reduce the pos- 
sibility of miscalculation on the part of 
these insecure power-centers. 

Not all of the danger of frequent wars 
emanates from Peking and Moscow, of 
course. In dispelling mythology a log- 
ical starting point is in Vietnam, where 
our involvement originated and devel- 
oped on the basis of false assumptions. 
But even if the basic assumptions had 
validity, the investment and attention 
which Vietnam has received are grossly 
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out of balance, in light of its essentially 
peripheral interest to the United States. 

Avoidance of future wars like Viet- 
nam requires, in addition to the same 
realism, -logic, and clarity in dealings 
with the major hostile power-centers, 
some practical restraints on the free- 
wheeling war-making authority of the 
presidency. A proposal that I made last 
year would require the President to 
report ‘the details of military interven- 
tion anywhere in the world to the Con- 
gress promptly, together with full, de- 


tailed justification. This would help to 
re-establish the proper role of the Con- 
gress in war-making, discourage military 
adventurism, and, at the same time, 
permit the President the military flexi- 
bility that circumstances may require. 

For the United States, the frequency 
of wars is directly related to the ability 
of policy-makers to reject mythology in 
favor of reality.* 

r Mr. Findley spoke at the luncheon meeting 


on Saturday; April 12 At these luncheons, 
there is no question-and-answer session. 


Asia and America at the Crossroads 


By KENNETH T. YOUNG 


ABSTRACT: Asia is entering an era of its own—youthful, 
urban, and dynamic. The dangers of chaos or collapse seem 
over, largely because of the instinct for survival of Asian na- 
tionalism, as well as of the American people’s support of Asia 
during the past thirty years. The new Asian era will bring a 
resumption of Asian prerogatives, a renaissance of Asian styles, 
and a return to the basic Asian realities of synthesis, solidity, 
pragmatism, and plural diplomacy. No one nation—Asian or 
alien—will be able to dictate Asia’s destiny or the key question 
of Asia’s future organization. Asian primacy will, indeed, re- 
place foreign predominance. A search for accommodation and 
convergence beyond containment, in new forms of regional 
co-operation, is becoming Asia’s main thrust in the 1970’s. For 
this, we need new policies. We should reduce our increasingly 
obsolete and much too visible overpresence in Asia. Instead, 
we should develop a new kind of relevant and modest partner- . 
ship suitable to the Asian framework of this new Asian era. 
Our immediate need is to put our relationships with, among 
others, Japan, Vietnam, Thailand, and the Philippines on a 
better basis, and to prepare ourselves to be ready to deal, 
eventually, with a new leadership on Mainland China. In the 
future, our style and our model may be more relevant to the 
Asians than our vast power and resources. The most extra- 
ordinary feature of this crossroads is that some aspects of 
Asian modernization are becoming more like ours while, para- 
doxically, we are becoming more unlike Asia and the rest of 
the world in other respects. 
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SIA and America have reached a 
crossroads. This does not neces- 
sarily mean violent collision, if we over- 
haul our policies in time, but it does 
mean a thorough reappraisal of the dif- 
ferent routes which America and Asia 
will be taking. We need new signal 


~. lights and new maps to direct us away 


from the obsolete role of American over- 
presence in order to ensure Asia’s 
preservation, and toward the relevant 
role of American partnership in Asia’s 
renaissance, 

I am not suggesting an exclusive Asia 
or a fortress America, But I am talking 
about the beginning of a new Asian era, 
and, concomitantly, the transformation 
of Asian-American relations. : 

Asia is az a watershed. The politics 
of the precipice is giving way to the 
politics of the slope. After thirty years 
of hanging precariously at the edge of 
the precipice, Asian nationalism has 
narrowly survived intact. We in the 
West probably made the vital difference 
In sustaining the will to avoid collapse 
or oblivion. Now that Asian countries, 
for the most part, have survived the 
ordeal of Icoking into the abyss, they 
are focusing on the upward slope of 
modernization. 

At this crossroads, we are seeing the 
emergence oi the Asian era. This means 
a renaissance of Asian prerogatives, a 
resumption of Asian stvles, and a return 
to Asian realities. Western, especially 
American, primacy in Asian affairs is 
ending, as it should, because it has be- 
come as unnecessary as it is unsuitable. 
The- relevance of American leadership 
and of the exercise of American power 
across the Pacific, in our national interest 
or for mutual purposes, must align with 
these Asian realities, styles, and preroga- 
tives. Ten years ago, U Thant noted 
that the kev question for the United 
States was how to become “partners in- 
stead of patrons.” But, a decade later, 
we have not yet shifted from the obso- 


i 


lete role of leadership to a relevant role 
of partnership. A peculiar inertia and 
rigidity, rather than innovation and 
flexibility, seem to affect our Asian 
policy-making. Perhaps our huge Es- 
tablishment has become muscle-bound. 
We have not yet recognized the impli- 
cations ‚of Asia’s watershed between 
the politics of the precipice and of 
the slope. 


THE Past THREE DECADES 


In the first, our power, resources, and 
leadership were as decisive as they 
were desired in Asia and by the Asians 
themselves. The purposes of our mas- 
sive involvement there were not in ques- 
tion, although its model and style often 
were. But style was not then the issue: 
cliffhangers, like beggars, could not be 
choosy about their patrons. In the 
emerging politics of Asia, however, our 
style and model will become more 
relevant than our power and resources. 

Let us, then, try to appraise this im- 
mense transformation, for it is crucial 
that we do so. Half of mankind is 
directly involved—two billion Asians 
now, and perhaps four billion in thirty 
years. Seven of the world’s ten most 
powerful nations face each other in the 
Asian-Pacific arena. Humanity’s stakes 
in the outcome are high. 

For the past thirty years, the serious 
political problems of Asian nations have 
required us to exert a leadership role 
there. Before World War II, we had 
only the policy of benign rhetoric: the 
Open Door, the Washington Disarma- 
ment Conference, the Stimson Doctrine, 
and the evangelism of democracy, free 
enterprise, and our religions. The rhet- 
oric made many friends for us, but did 
not give the Asians any really relevant 
direction or alter the course of Asian 
affairs in any significant way. At least, 
we were often followed as a worthy 
model of idealism, decency, and concern 
for national independence. 
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We have been relevant in terms of 
Asian power only since 1940. Since 
then, even our adversaries and critics 
have had to take account of America, 
just because we were there. We have 
been brought into many Asian crises, 
and into three Asian wars in my genera- 
tion, basically because that was the 
decision or desire of Asian nationalists. 
They had no alternative. We filled the 
vacuum. Our power helped to save 
some countries from collapse, and our 
resources made their survival possible. 
We prevented Asia’s domination by any 
large power—Japan, China, or Russia. 

Above all, in the late 1940’s and much 
of the 1950’s, we aided Asia’s successful 
struggle for national independence, ex- 
cept in the cases of China and Vietnam. 
In a word, America helped to “de- 
Europeanize” Asia, to end the long, rude 
era of European dominion over the 
world, and to assure the option of na- 
tionalism. The task which our Found- 
ing Fathers began in Philadelphia has 
been carried on, if not yet completed, 
by Asians and Americans working to- 
gether in a thousand cities and towns 
across Asia. 

We have provided billions of dollars 
and thousands of experts from American 
government, education, science, and in- 
dustry to help to build modern Asian 
nations. We have thrown ourselves 
into this nation-building with all of that 
energy which seems so curious to for- 
eigners. As a very wise Asian diplomat 
once told me: 


You Americans are extraordinary. You 
have the energy and the will to move 
mountains and you do. You astound us 
but you also frighten us because sometimes 
you do not know what direction to turn 
your energy towards or what consequences 
it will have, 


From Japan to Afghanistan, our en- 
ergy and will were, nevertheless, crucial. 
The past three decades were years of 


fear, of internal weaknesses, and of ex- 
ternal threats. Prospects for progress 
were not apparent. Even the survival 
of many Asian countries was often in 
doubt. Perhaps we forget today that 
in the early 1950’s, there were many 
dire predictions that various nations 
would collapse or disintegrate. As a 
significant example, no one was certain, 
in the early 1950’s, that a demoralized 
and flattened Japan could recover soon. 

Until after 1965, the mood in and con- 
cerning Asia was one of insecurity, anx- 
iety, and that fatalism so characteristic 
of Asia’s way of life and thinking. It 
was because of this dominion of fear on 
the edge of the precipice that we inter- 
vened so massively, though not always 


perfectly, in China, Korea, Japan, Viet- 


nam, Indonesia, Thailand, Pakistan, and 
India, With economic or military re- 
sources. If Southeast Asia had fallen 
off this precipice in the 1950’s, many 
feared that the new Japan, in par- 
ticular, just emerging from the after- 
effects of the war, might go to pieces, 
and that Asia would fall prey to the 
first strong taker. Today, Myrdal’s 
massive “Asian Drama” is a somewhat 
anachronistic hangover accurately re- 
flecting the dim outlook for Southern 
Asia in the early 1960’s, the time when 
he completed collection of his volumi- 
nous data, which have since been over- 
taken by a rapid upward transformation 
in many Asian countries. 

The important lesson of the past 
thirty years is that Asian politics com- 


pelled Asian nationalist leaders to enlist ` 


our power in behalf of their frantic 
efforts to survive. We did not exercise 
our leadership or employ our resources 
over the objections of .governments in 
Asia. Rather, we were requested, in- 
vited, and even beseeched, sometimes 
despite our own better instincts, to take 
the primary role in Asia’s interests. Of 
course, the United States government 
always had a choice, even if the crisis 
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had to be met in a matter of hours ‘or, 


sometimes, minutes. But the usual 
alternatives were either to deny Asian 
pleas, or ta respond to their needs. 

Facing brittle options with little 
margin for mistakes, American decision- 
makers did not, during the past two dec- 
ades, have the luxury of playing for 
time. Presidents, unlike professors; 
could not take a chance that the likely 
contingency of failure might not become 
fact. That miscalculation would have 
doomed our role in Asia—and Asia 
itself, 

Let me highlight this important and 
controversial appraisal of the American 
role in Asia during 1940-1969 by citing 
an official experience of my own, in 
1955, concerning Vistnam. At one 
point, when the United States govern- 
ment recommended that France take 
over the total diplomatic, economic, and 
military support for Vietnam and Laos, 
and Cambodia as well, if necessary, the 
French, British, and other governments 
were shocked by this proposal, and 
urged us to make a maximum effort to 
save Southeast Asia. We went on to 
try. 
That was in the days when all Asia 
was in a precarious balance, with little 
room for maneuver. The so-called 
domino theory had some relevance, how- 
_ ever unsuitable a term it actually is. 
Asians believed in its validity. Many 
still do, in the sense that, balanced on a 
precipice, the collapse of any one in a 
_ group does endanger the survival of the 
others, and may lead to a general “en- 
gulfment,” as Asians call it. Reaching 
for support at the edge of a precipice is 
not a matter of taste or an exercise in 
theory. It is reality. If your support 
withdraws, you and others near you may 
lcse your grip and fall. 

This psyckology has been a very real 
fector in Asia. Let us not disregard it. 
An astute, experienced diplomat from a 


small Western country warned me most 
solemnly in Bangkok, during the summer 
of 1961, that fatalism was sweeping 
through Southeast Asia. Unless Ameri- 
can leadership held on, the United 
States would be finished there and China 
would be the wave of the future. 

American leadership and an American 
overpresence were acceptable and rele- 
vant during these past thirty years 
because our power and our wealth were 
desperately needed, while our model and 
style were relatively incidental. Indeed, 
the latter were, however, often rather 
difficult for many Asians to accept. 

There was, on the part of many 
Americans, an idealistic, busybody ten- 
dency to be active in Asia in order to 
help—rightly or wrongly—to contain 
China and to start modernization. Some 
Americans even foolishly believed that 
they could do the job much better than 
anybody else. We “over-Americanized”’ 
the problem, as well as our role. The 
American style was often to undertake 
some action quite unilaterally, or with 
only the most perfunctory consultation 
with Asian officials. We did not seek 
enough advice from the experts. We 
often acted on the basis of impulse, ig- 
norance, and good intentions. Our pro- 
digious energy and wealth, unfortu- 
nately, let us be precipitate, dispropor- 
tionate, and wasteful when a lean, 
shrewd response would have done bet- 
ter, especially in Vietnam. 


THe TURNING POINT IN ASIA, 
1965-1966 


Most Asians believe that Vietnam 
was the key factor in Asia and that if it 
had been dislodged, many would have 
been engulfed, or ‘“unscrambled,” as Lee 
Kuan Yew put it, in an avalanche with 
repercussions which could have affected 
even Japan and India drastically, and 
might have changed the balance of 
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forces in the world at large. Perhaps 
the Asians have been parochial in thus 
magnifying their own interests, but to 
most Asian nationalists, Vietnam has 
not been marginal, as Arthur Schlesinger 
and other American commentators claim. 
It has been crucial for Asian stakes in 
Asia. In the mid-1960’s, it was the 
pivot, the dividing line, for transforming 
the politics of Asia from the precipice 
to the upward slope, from despair to 
confidence. Indeed, in May of 1965, 
Lee Kuan Yew also warned: 


If the Communists are able to advance 
their frontiers to envelop South Vietnam, 
it will be only a matter of time before the 
same process of emasculation by military 
and political techniques will overtake the 
neighboring countries, 


The turning point in Asia was, in- 
deed, toward the watershed. It is a 
period which should be carefully ana- 
lyzed. J will cite only several instances. 
In late 1964, according to what some 
high-level Viet Cong defectors have told 
me, Hanoi decided to take over South 
Vietnam and to start an “insurrection” 
in Thailand. In early 1965, Peking 
signalled guerrilla warfare in Thailand. 
In mid-1965, South Vietnam seemed 
doomed, while the vise of a Peking- 
Hanoi—Phnom-Penh—Jakarta axis seemed 
imminent. Indonesia moved away 
from the edge after the coup of Septem- 
ber 30, but the stabilizing effect of the 
United States presence in the area 
should not be discounted. And, finally, 
inside China during 1965 and 1966, 
the Maoist revolution against the revo- 
lution began. 

The breach between China and Rus- 
sia then widened, seemingly beyond re- 
pair, and radically changed the interna- 
tional politics of Asia, adding, by 1969, 
not only the danger of Russian-Chinese 
collision in Northern Asia, but also the 
prospect of Russian-Chinese rivalry for 


the resources and favors of Southern 
Asia. 


THE ASIAN RENAISSANCE AND 
America’s CHANGING ROLE 


Let us now appraise current develop- 
ments in Asia. The political develop- 
ment and economic progress which 
most Asian countries have enjoyed since 
1965 have generated a contagion of con- 
fidence in place of the dominion of fear. 
Buoyancy has overtaken fatalism. The 
New York Times Annual Review, for 
instance, moved from such phrases as 
“Asia’s rocky road” and “depressing 
over-all picture” in January 1965 to 
“much economic progress” four years 
later. f 

In my trips to India, Thailand, Cam- 
bodia, Indonesia, Vietnam, the Philip- 
pines, Hong Kong, Korea, and Japan in 
1968, I felt and saw this confident As- 
ian renaissance of prerogatives, realities, 
and styles. Asia and America have 
reached a crossroads because the Asians 
at last have a chance to be Asian on 
their own terms. They are beginning 
to exert control on their own continent, 
Its fate will no longer wait on London 
or Paris, or on Moscow or Washington. 
This new Asian era means the begin- 
ning of the Asian organization of Asia, 
however long that takes. In their mood 
of buoyancy and confidence, despite un- 
settled dangers and dilemmas, Asians 
insist on their own self-reliance and ini- 
tiative. They are allergic to overde- 
pendence on foreigners and to the visi- 
ble overpresence of foreigners in Asian- 
countries. 

Yet, I do not mean to assert that this 
transition from fear to hope will take 
place all at once. It may require a dec- 
ade or more. Meanwhile, America will 
have a role to play, but it will have to 
become relevant to the return to basic 
Asian realities—at least four of them: 
the art of synthesis, a search for solidar- 
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ity, stress on pragmatism, and plurality 
in diplomacy. 


Cultural synthesis 


Asia’s age-old talent for cultural syn- 
thesis without loss cf political identity 
is the fundamental Asian reality that is re- 
emerging in this decade. Asian cultures 
have always demonstrated a stern and 
hardy strain of assimilation which trans- 
forms without being overwhelmed and 
bends without breaking. Asia’s infinite 
capacity to absorb and adapt outside 
influences in religion, the arts, politics, 
and commerce reflects the instinct for 
seeking flexible accommodation of op- 
posites to achieve some exchange of val- 
ues, instead of insisting on the rigid con- 
frontation of divergent positions, which 
accomplishes nothing in the end, or en- 
dangers the very survival of the basic 
cultures This capacity to assimilate 
will become increasingly conspicuous 
and will probably be effective in the in- 
tegration of cultural traditions and the 
needs of modernization. Only people 
who live in Asia will have the authentic 
instincts and interior views to make this 
synthesis. 


Search for Asian solidarity 


A return to the second reality of Asia 
, —the goal of solidarity and harmony— 
will undoubtedly be stressed. That has 
been the thrust of Asia’s_ religions 
and socia. patterns for centuries. 
Today, one hears Asian diplomats and 
scholars, for example, using that word, 
“solidarity,” more and more frequently 
for establishing naticnal identity and 
promoting regional cohesiveness. Re- 
gional co-operation is a prospective 
reality in Asia today. If the search for 
regional solidarity turns out to be suc- 
cessful, it could have vital significance 
for the world, because regional co-opera- 
tion among the Asians is probably the 
only alternative for removing Asia’s 
abnormalities—the war in Southeast 


Asia, China’s isolation, and America’s 
overpresence, 


Pragmatism 


The third reality in Asia is the trend 
toward pragmatism, reflecting a tradi- 
tional Asian cast of mind. Asian man- 
agers, scholars, diplomats, and planners 
are becoming disenchanted with ideolo- 
gies, whether of the left or of the right. 
They now prefer realism, practicality, 
efficiency, and performance, on Asian 
terms, even though social violence, over- 
population, and poverty will obstruct 
the road ahead. Asia’s principal diff- 
culty is the painful search for a new 
political synthesis to manage moderniza- 
tion. The politics of the slope is more 
and more inclined toward authority 
and continuity rather than toward ` 
fluctuating parties. 


Plural diplomacy 


The human reality of Asia for the 
1970’s is the incredible transformation 
of its people The majority of Asia’s” 
massive population is young. It is also 
becoming urban. Asian countries are 
urbanizing with unbelievable speed. 
City boys, not farm hands, will decide 
the politics of the slope and the route 
from the crossroads. 

The organization of Asia is now the 
key question for most Asian leaders. 
Plural diplomacy, traditional in Asia, is 
their answer. They reject domination 
by the superpowers, although the United 
States and the Soviet Union will have to 
help to relieve Asia’s dangerous ten- 
sions. It is a waste of time for outsid- 
ers, moreover, to urge Japan, India, or 
China to take over the leadership role in 
Asia. The other nations will not have 
it. Middle-sized Asian nations are the 
efficient units for solidifying Asia be- 
cause they can make the new synthesis 
more easily and because they need the 
solidarity more acutely than the larger 
countries. Accordingly, a reciprocal 
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combination of the large and small na- 
tions of Asia is the only realistic route 
to development and security directed by 
Asians in Asian regional groupings. 


ASIAN CONVERGENCE BEYOND 
CONTAINMENT 


In short, the really challenging new 
perspective for all of us at the crossroads 
is that an Asian policy has become 
feasible for the first time in centuries. 
It is now practicable to conceive of pro- 
grams and institutions on a wide ter- 
ritorial and psychological basis. For one 
thing, a sense of regional identity is 
growing in Asia. For another, new 
techniques in agriculture, industry, 
tourism, communications, and cultural 
exchange make Asian policy feasible. 

It is not being euphoric or rhetorical 
to suggest that a modern Asian-Pacific 
area of civilization is slowly crystalliz- 
ing. Its formation could have extra- 
ordinarily significant results for all of 
us. It could (1) promote the vital up- 
ward climb of individual countries, (2) 
help to settle disputes like the one 
taking place in Vietnam, (3) prevent the 
domination of Asia by a single powerful 
nation, (4) provide Mainland China 
with an attractive alternative, and (5) 
induce the eventual contraction of Amer- 
ican overpresence in Asia. 

These goals suggest what I call “As- 
ian convergence beyond containment.” 
A trend toward reconciliation and con- 
vergence is evolving in Asia, despite, or 
perhaps because of, many disputes and 
rivalries, The strong desire to find As- 
ian forms for harmonizing differences 
will predominate however The realities 
of Asia, furthermore, will influence 
younger leaders in China, North Korea, 
and North Vietnam toward pragmatic 
convergence with the rest of Asia, after 
the intractable Mao Tse-tung, Ho Chi 
Minh, and Kim I] Sung have disap- 
peared. 


Taur NEw RELEVANCE OF AMERICA 


Finally, let us appraise the American 
role at this crossroads. For us, the re- 
turn to the realities of Asia means a 
major readjustment of our presence 
there. The components of leadership— 
power, resources, and style—need to be 
remixed. 

The most extraordinary new feature 
is that the Asian perspective is becom- 
ing more like ours, while, paradoxically, 
ours is becoming even more different 
from theirs. This combination of like 
and unlike, of correspondence and di- 
vergence, characterizes the crossroads of 
American and Asian directions. The 
new signals and new maps that we de- 
vise will be uniquely meaningful for 
Asia, | 

Ambassador Sudjatmoko of Indo- 
nesia has recently summed up this new 
relevance of America: 


It has been customary for Europeans and 
Asians with their longer histories to look 
rather condescendingly at America But 
as more and more the future rather than 
the past will determine the quality cf the 
present, the tables are being turned . . 
In the light of these rapid and powerful 
changes that are now part of the lives of 
all of us, history . can become an alba- 
tross around our necks preventing us from 
necessary adjustment and growth... . 
The question whether the world of tomor- 
row will be a livable place where man 
.. . will have a better chance to fulfill his 
potential for happiness, will very much— 
though of course not solely—depend on 
how the people in the United States will 
answer the fundamental questions that they 
themselves as well as others are now rais- 
ing. 


A specter is haunting Asia, net the 
specter of Chinese attack, but the spec- 
ter of American retreat in disinterest 
Across the Pacific, the key question pre- 
occupying, even obsessing, Asian offi- 
cials and intellectuals is whether Amer- 
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ica will abandon Asia to China, or in- 
stead work out a new partnership to 
bring about a general reconciliation for 
convergence beyond containment. How- 
ever difficult Maoist or neo-Maoist 
leadership may be, ours must not be- 
come doubtful or irrelevant at this criti- 
cal time of transition. To remove Asia’s 
specter, we need to show firm posture, 
new priority, and low pressure. Our 
most effective choice would be to avoid 
equally both the attempt to retain our 
leadership role and the impulse to dis- 
engage ourselves completely. Above 
all, this means resetting the American 
clock from the instant alarm to the long 
watch. 

This means gradually contracting our 
American overpresence, as Asian initia- 
tive and power slowly mature to handle 
security threats. Our collection of 
treaty commitments and base-facilities 
in East Asia need to be either selec- 
tively consolidated and modernized or 
dismantled. An Asian counterbalance 
is better than American overpresence 
to restrain Chinese power and release 
Chinese diplomacy. In any event, what- 
ever subversive or nuclear threats may 
come from intransigent Asian leaders, 
our nuclear power should be nationalized 
in areas or vehicles under sovereign 
American Jurisdiction, not subject to the 
natural and healthy Asian rejection of 
dependence on aliens. 

Asia’s needs for the “slow climb to- 
ward better living conditions,” to use the 
phrase of the recent Perkins Report to 
the Agency for International Develop- 
ment (AID), will also require us to de- 
emphasize military hardware and to in- 
crease the right kind of political, social, 
and economic support for nation-build- 
ing and region-building. This means a 
larger foreign-aid program and better 
technical assistance, in both the public 
and the private sectors. It also means 
channeling much more of our support 
through Asian institutions like the Asian 


Development Bank and the Mekong 
Committee. 
Asian efforts and our adjustment to 


' Asian realities will be much more effec- 


tive, and less painful, if we get to the 
root of the matter by de-Westernizing 
and “Asianizing” scholarship, research, 
and planning concerning elusive social 
change in Asia, as Myrdal has so rightly 
urged. This has already begun, to some 
extent, for the study of Asia is no longer 
the exclusive preserve of Paris or Lon- 
don, or of Harvard or Berkeley, as 
Asian centers from Kyoto to Kabul 
focus more on Asia and less on the West. 
Americans can really change the model 
and set a new style by helping to ter- 
minate what so many Asians call “aca- 
demic imperialism.” Asian scholars and 
planners should be encouraged by gov- 
ernments and private institutions to 
take the initiative In programming re- 
search, and in establishing the Asian 
values most relevant for success on 
Asian terms. The Southeast Asia De- 
velopment Advisory Group of the Asia 
Society, of which I am chairman, is 
one agency modestly trying to help to 
“Asianize” research and development in 
Southeast Asia. 

We also need to improve our rela- 
tionships with various countries, in cor- 
respondence with a return to the reali- 
ties of Asia. Indeed, unless we do so, 
our position will deteriorate, and our 
national interests ‘fnay suffer. Already, 
we are experiencing an increase of doubt 
and displeasure about American policies 
in many Asian countries. . 

We think first of Vietnam. We could 
use more imagination and initiative in 
finding ways to “Vietnamize”’ the strug- 
gle and to “Asianize” a settlement. 
Without waiting for the diplomatic ac- 
tion of the talks, we could begin to turn 
over programs and operations to the 
Vietnamese by a joint schedule. This 
would permit us to begin to withdraw 
American civilians and military person- 
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nel now. We should have more confi- 
dence that the Vietnamese can now take 
over much more of the diplomatic, po- 
litical, and military operations. Time 
and effort will also be needed for 
strengthening the large political major- 
ity of the Vietnamese center in order to 
reduce Vietnam’s complex political di- 
visiveness. For the settlement itself, if 
there ever is to be one, we must engage 
the Asians in trying to quarantine the 
historic aggressiveness of some Vietna- 
mese, now represented by the Commu- 
nist leadership in Hanoi, against Viet- 
nam’s Southeast Asian neighbors. As a 
future multilateral solution, I favor a 
Mekong Federation of Thailand, Laos, 
Cambodia, and both Vietnams, to turn 
the enormous potential of the Mekong 
River watershed into the incentive for 
turning war into peace. 

But our most urgent single task in 
East Asia is to circumvent a mafor 
misunderstanding or collision with Ja- 
pan. It is alarming that the questions 
of Okinawa, American bases, and the 
Security Treaty have become such 
shattering issues in Japan and in Japa- 
nese-American relations. It is also dis- 
turbing that the Japanese are so shocked 
to find such.ignorance and complacency 
about these matters, not only in the 
American public, but also in high places 
here. We need to develop more sensi- 
tivity toward the brutal crunch which 
Japan is confronting. A Japanese pro- 
fessor told me last fall that Japan is a 
country with muscle, but without a 
soul. Until the Japanese crystallize a 


‘new system of values to guide them on | 


the proper role to play in the transfor- 
mation of Asia, he hoped that the 
United States would not press Tapan to 
become the counterweight to China, as 
a substitute for our political and mili- 
tary leadership in Asia. Asia. will, in- 
deed, be watching to see how Japanese- 
American relations evolve, for they will 
be ‘the touchstone of our relevance in 


Asia in the 1970s, far more than our 
China policy will be. 

I do not wish to suggest that the 
quarter of mankind living in Mainland 
China is insignificant. The re-entry of 
China into a workable relationship with 
her Asian neighbors, as well as with the 
Soviet Union and the United States, 
may well become the world’s most cru- 
cial political challenge during the rest of 


‘this century. To bring about that re- 


entry will mean giving up our fantasies 
about China and seeking its realities. It 
is an illusion to think that ostracizing 
or ignoring China will work. It is also a 
fantasy to expect that embracing China 
with all sorts of inducements, or magni- 
fying China’s menace in order to justify 
an ABM system, will get any conver- 
gence with China beyond containment. 
We must first understand the excruciat- 
ing experience that the Chinese are still 
going through, as they see so many do- 
mestic and external hurdles piling up in 
their way. It will take a long period of 
time before China is ready to meet us or 
to accept a relative place in Asia. 
Meanwhile, we need to cool our rhetoric 
and to keep from being swept into the 
Russian current against China. In the 
titanic struggle which will occur if Rus- 
sia attempts against China the same 
tactics which she used in Czechoslovakia, 
we may be the only available peace- 
maker. Let us, therefore, eliminate any 
obstacles to being in readiness to re- 
sume a variety of relationships with 
Mainland China if the valid opportunity 
should ever occur. 

In sum, our style and model will be 
more relevant than our power and re- 
sources in promoting Asia’s convergence, 
improving our relations with Japan, 
stabilizing Southeast Asia, or facilitat- 
ing China’s difficult re-entry to the com- 
munity of nations. Finding the relevant 
answers and adjustments here at home, 
however, will tax American ingenuity 
and understanding. 
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RESEMBLANCES, DIFFERENCES, AND 
ASIAN-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


For the first time since Americans 
came into contact with Asia in the 1780's, 
America and Asia resemble each other, in 
some ways, inside and out. We share the 
same critical social problems in much 
the same manner and degree. Student 
rebellion, monster cities, technological 
tvranny, obsolete politics, and the deep 
disorders of overrapid social change 
atict us all, as Eric Fromm has so tell- 
ingly illuminated in his “Revolution of 
Eope.” For a change, Asian professors 
and planners may draw on experience in 
their countries to help us with our prob- 
lems, instead of the other way round, as 
it has been ir the past thirty years. We 
should listen, for we have something to 
learn. 

We should be ready to receive, in 
order to change the patron-client rela- 
tionship into a relevant partnership. 
How we can both find alternatives to po- 
lice brutality and educational obsoles- 
cence on our campuses, for instance, is of 
enormous significance in Asia, where the 
educated man has long held highest es- 
teem and office, both by cultural tradi- 
tion and by politica! mandate. Today, 
Asia’s ascent depends on him. In an- 
other instance, the development of new 
towns and intermediate cities between 
the helplessness of the hamlet and the 
hapelessness of the ghetto may be an 
equally relevant answer on both sides 
of the Pacific. A Filipino professor’s 
recent analysis of Manila’s political 
handicaps could easily have substituted 
the name of Minneapolis, to match John 
Fisher’s article on the cities in the April 
Harper’s. 

Lest we leave my version of the cross- 
roads with undue hope, iet me conclude 
wizh a warning about widening differ- 
ences. In many ways, the gap between 
us and the rest of the world is spreading. 
` This phenomenon is in critical need of 


our attention because it could negate 
the benefits of growing correspondence. 

Ours is the first society, for better or 
for worse, to move into the technetronic 
age, to.use Brzezinski’s term. The life- 
style of a postindustrial America, or 
post-Marxian America, of automation, 
computers, and environmental control, 
may so outrace the Asian climb that our 
leadership, our resources, and our model 
will be over the slope and out of sight, 
almost perpetually irrelevant and mean- 
ingless to others. Perhaps the same 
gap will emerge between Japan and 
China. This is a staggering response 
to Ambassador Sudjatmoko’s pertinent 
point about our answers for a livable 
world. 

The crucial question is how to steer 
Asia and America, both going in similar 
and different directions at once, through 
the crossroads of instant change over a 
long time. Relevant partnership in that 
undertaking means pointing to some 
splendor of vision, rather than just pro- 
viding a storehouse of plenty, as Sir 
Denis Brogan once suggested in assessing 
American leadership abroad. Common 
purpose supersedes national interest. 

To find an Asian-American partner- 
ship in keeping with the future, we may 
have to return to the wisdom of our 
tradition as well as that of Asia. I can 
think of no more appropriate words than 
those of Justice Holmes to guide us 
forward: “The best service that we can 
do for our country and ourselves,” he 
once said, “is to see as far as one may, 
to feel the great forces that are behind 
every detail, to hammer out as compact 
and solid a piece of work as one can, 

. . and to leave it unadvertised.” An 
American who actually practiced that 
philosophy in Asia was Professor Jens 
Westengard of Harvard Law School, who 
served in Bangkok from 1908 to 1915, 
as General Adviser to the King and His 
Majesty’s Government, with immense 
influence on all matters—and who set an 
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excellent model and a style to follow 
today in his description of his own way: 


It is the highest good I have done here if I 
never know whether my remarks had any- 
thing to do with accomplishing the desired 
results. It is often the case that the world 
does not know who really brought about 
the really great things. The best things I 
have done are not known, sometimes not 


even to myself, and I can do most good by 
retiring as far as possible from the appear- 
ance of driving the machine. 


There is an answer to how we can 
handle protest and change in the United 
States (which THe ANNALS has so effec- 
tively discussed), and to how we can 
relate to Asia’s comparable transition 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: If your presentation has any 
relevance at all to Vietnam, why could 
the United States not supply a South 
Vietnamese force and withdraw from 
Vietnam, leaving the counterinsurgency 
effort to the South Vietnamese? 


A: J think that we should have been 
doing more of that during the past few 
years. Why we did not do so is a rather 
complex question when looked at in its 
totality. I am not sure how well and 
how soon the United States could equip 
and train the different kinds of South 
Vietnamese forces—-the regular army, 
the provincial forces, and the local vil- 
lage militias—to perform the different 
tasks required. But from what I saw 
out there last year, I would say that 
we have been rather slow about per- 
forming this training process, especially 
at the bottom level—-the militia level— 
and that, certainly, some proportion 
of our military effort there could be 
reduced. 

I think that we could now, regardless 
of the negotiations with Hanoi in Paris, 
proceed, no matter what time schedule 
is-used, to do what you suggest: to 
begin the withdrawal of American mili- 
tary and civilian elements from Viet- 
nam, this year and next year. I think 
that this would have a very healthy ef- 
fect on South Vietnam, and J think that 


what I said in my paper has a very 
direct relevance to, and bearing upon, 
the Vietnamese attitude, although I did 
not specify this, but left it for the 
audience to infer. The Vietnamese, 
whether they are inside or outside the 
government, in Saigon or in the local 
areas, tell visitors that if they had a 
chance, if the Americans would let them, 
they would do more Perhaps this is 
overoptimism, but I do not think so. 
These are a proud people; they are very 
tough. After all, they have survived for 
two thousand years—much longer than 
we have. In all Vietnamese, North and 
South, Communists and non-Commu- 
nists, there is an element of national 
pride which could further or stimulate 
South Vietnamese initiative if we were 
willing to move a little faster and to 
take some risks, by saying, in effect, 
that we have confidence in the South 
Vietnamese, and that, therefore, they 
can do the job—not just because we 
want to withdraw to end the blood- 
shed and killing of American boys, 
and leave the Vietnamese boys, North 
and South, to be killed. I do not con- 
sider that a sole reason for withdrawal, 
nor do I think that withdrawal for that 
reason would help to nurture the present 
mood of confidence of the peoples in 
Southeast Asia, which I have described 
in my paper. 
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I do think that our withdrawal would 
have some effect on the leaders in Hanoi. 
It is very difficult to speculate about 
what they would do, but, so far, they 
have been saying that there will be no 
mutual withdrawal, no agreement on the 
withdrawal of their forces and ours, but 
there should be, rather, a unilateral 
unconditional American withdrawal. If 
we were to start a phased withdrawal 
of a certain number of troops per 
month, regardless o? the negotiations at 
Paris, I think that a de-escalation of the 
fizhting and a live-and-let-live agree- 
ment among North and South Viet- 
namese would result. I do not mean a 
written agreement, cf course, but simply 
that a situation would develop where 
young Vietnamese on both sides would 
not be shooting and killing each other. 
This might take a long time because 
there is a great deal of hatred abroad 
in Vietnam, hatred which has existed 
for quite a while. This divisiveness of 
the Vietnamese is a political and social 
sickness or challenge or need—give it 


any name you will—which is not so far ` 


removed from some of the feelings and 
intensities which are developing among 
diferent groups in other countries, in- 
cluding the United States. Finding 
ways to settle their social differences by 
nonviolent means is as important for 
the Vietnamese as it is for us. I think 
that our withdrawal and the resulting 
de-Americanization—getting away from 
the over-Americanization of so many of 
the projects and efforts which we under- 
took there—would help the Vietnamese 
people, North and South. to get together 
and to find solidarity. 


Q: You have painted a rather opti- 
mistic picture of economic growth in 
Southeast Asia. In comparison with 
what America has contributed toward 
the development of Southeast Asia, any 
other contribution would be, practically, 
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a token contribution. How much of 
the economic growth in Southeast Asia 
is artificial, in the sense that it really 
has been a gift from outside, or has it 
really been put to serious use in Asian 
industrial development? What I am 
trying to ask is: If we were to withdraw 
massively, would it not result in eco- 
nomic recession? 


A: I do not think that we should 
withdraw our economic, social, and 
other nonmilitary aid totally, massively, 
and rapidly. In fact, I was suggesting 
in my paper that we probably should 
increase our loans and technical assist- 
ance to Southeast Asia, and probably 
to other Asian countries like Korea, 
and certainly India and Pakistan, over 
the next four, five, or ten years. We 
can do that by channeling our aid in 
the form of loans for industrialization 
through the Asian Development Bank 
or the Mekong Committee for the de- 
velopment of hydroelectric and eco- 


nomic facilities, 


Probably a sudden stop of our mili- 
tary’s “off-shore procurement,” that is, 
buying, in other Southeast Asian coun- 
tries, supplies which are needed because 
of our presence in Vietnam, might cause 
some temporary economic recession. 
But I do not think that a cessation of 
such buying would lead to a depression 
in Southeast Asia. 

I do believe, however, that the South- 
east Asian economic base; its agri- 
cultural development, the green revolu- 
tion, in the form of using new seeds, 
fertilizers, and the like; a certain 
amount of industrial development, for 
example, services and training; and its 
educational development, as evidenced 
by the rapid increase of literacy, as well 
as of highly trained persons, in these 
countries—all of these are not super- 
ficial, not synthetic. JI do not think that 
they are, basically, the result of what 
the United States or Western Europe 
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or Japan has done. If we were to stop 
giving assistance, I think that these 
countries could maintain some mo- 
mentum economically. 

What I said in my paper was that 
- although the Asian countries do still 
need foreign assistance, they need a 
different kind of assistance, given in a 
different way or style. They cannot 
live alone, I think that they are finding 
that the national self-sufficiency of a 
single nation is a fantasy, that inter- 
dependence, or regional co-operation, or 
agricultural and industrial exchange, is 
mandatory, and that it is necessary to 
have all kinds of exchange. 


Q: The Institute of Strategic Studies 
in London issued a report which stated 
that “the United States has lost interest 
in taking an active part” in many of the 
things that you have been talking about. 
In view of the fact that you postulate 
a rather lengthy role for the United 
States in Southeast Asia, I have two 


questions: (1) Do you disagree with 
the Institute’s conclusions? (2) If you 
do agree, is this, then, in contradiction 
with what you were saying about an 
active role for the United States as a 
catalyst in these areas? 


A: I have not read the Institute’s 
report. I would not agree with that 
statement, as you have described and 
summarized it here. You used the word 
“catalyst.” Of course, that is another 
way to describe a changing role for the 
government, and the people, of the 
United States in Southeast Asia, Korea, 
Japan, and the Pacific. A changing role 
does not mean loss of interest or aban- 
donment. As I said in the beginning, 
I am not suggesting for the United 
States the kind of policy that is de- 
scribed in that statement, as you pre- 
sented it. I think that such a state- 
ment—that Americans are losing interest 
in the rest of the world—is exaggerated. 
I have not seen any evidence of such 
a phenomenon. 


Afairs. 


The United States and the Arab-Israeli Dispute 


By Josepu J. Sisco 


Apstract: The United States has sought to protect its 
vital interests in the Middle East by seeking to prevent hos- 
' tilities, to maintain close relations with all nations of the area, 
to limit the arms race, and to promote a just and lasting peace. | 
The framework for a just and lasting peace is the United 
Nations Security Council Resolution of November 22, 1967. 
The administration of President Nixon has pursued this objec- 
tive through an’intensive series of meetings with representa- 
tives of the parties concerned, through bilateral discussions with 
the Soviet Union, and through four-power talks in the United 
Nations context. Al of our efforts in the bilateral and multi- 
lateral context are designed to assist Ambassador Jarring in 
his mandate to promote agreement between the parties on the 
basis of the principles of the United Nations Resolution. The 
great-power talks are not a mechanism to impose peace. 
Rather, the views expressed by the great powers could serve 
to narrow the differences now dividing Israel and the Arab 
states. 
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~ THE UNITED STATES AND THE ARAB-ISRAELI DISPUTE 


OR twenty years, peace, which is 
so sorely needed by all peoples in 
Middle East has been elusive. One 
side sees in the creation of the state of 
Israel an act of aggression introducing 


outsiders into the Arab homeland. The. 


other side sees the creation of the state 
of Israel as an act of destiny, a historic 
right, and a response to the world’s 
conscience. 

Each side argues its case with firm- 
ness and passion. Israel has insisted 
upon direct negotiations and a peace 
treaty; the other side has adhered to 
the Khartoum formula of “no peace, 
no negotiations, and no recognition.” 
Somehow ways must—and, I believe, 
can—be found to get around this im- 
passe, If the climate of distrust can be 
replaced by an attitude of coexistence 
and live-and-let-live, enduring peace 
could, in time, become a reality. Such a 
fundamental change is the goal of our 
efforts. As Secretary of State Rogers 
has said: “The one factor which would 
guarantee a successful result would be 
the willingness of all nations to say we 
want to live in peace.” 


UNITED STATES INTEREST IN 
THE MIDDLE East 


It is a fair question to ask why the 
United States should be concerned about 
instability in the Middle East. 

The most direct answer is that in a 
shrunken, interdependent world, areas 
of instability are too dangerous, and 
could become the source of major-power 
conflict, In this connection, we are 
keenly aware that the expansion of 
Soviet influence in the area in the past 
dozen years, and more particularly since 
the June war, has added a new dimen- 
sion and complexity. Our own interests 
require an effective presence in the area. 
We have strategic interests arising from 
the simple fact that the Middle East is 
there, a crossroads of the world which 
the United States, as a nation with 


— 
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global interests, must take fully into 
account. 

‘ We have long been involved in the 
area. We have roots in the Arab world 
which go back to early educational and 
missionary activities in the days: before 
World War I when the area was all part 
of the Ottoman Empire. Those roots 
were widened as American private enter- 
prise acquired interests in developing the 
area’s petroleum resources in the 1920's 
and 1930's, 

Our roots are also intertwined with 
the establishment and development of 
Israel. The United States government 
endorsed the Balfour Declaration of 
1917, was first to recognize the new 
state of Israel in 1948, and has sup- 
ported the security and well-being of 
Israel for two decades, with a constancy 
rarely surpassed in the history of rela- 
tions between nations. 

The question, therefore, is not whether 
we should concern ourselves with the 
Middle East, but rather how we can 
most effectively deal with the problems 
of the area. 

We have pursued our interests in four 
principal ways. 

First, we have constantly sought to 
prevent outright hostilities. To this 
end, we have looked primarily to the 
United Nations, and we have given full 
diplomatic and material support to its 
peace-keeping efforts in the Middle East. 
Three outbreaks of war in the area in 
the last twenty years reveal that, regret- 
tably, we have had only limited success; 
nevertheless, in each instance, it was 
possible to help to localize the conflict 
before it broadened into more dangerous 
proportions. 

Second, we have sought to maintain 
free and mutually advantageous rela- 
tions, to the extent possible, with all na- 
tions and peoples of the area, and we 
have sought to encourage those nations 
to conduct their mutual relations in ac- 
cordance with the principles of the 
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United Nations Charter. This attitude 
is consistent with our deep and abiding 
interest in Israel and our enduring inter- 
est in friendly relations with the Arab 
states and their hundred million people. 

Third, we have sought to slow the 
arms race, end we have hoped thereby 
to avoid becoming a major supplier of 
armaments. But we could not ignore 
large-scale celiveries of Soviet arms to 
some states in the area. Accordingly, 
from time to time, we have provided 
limited quantities of arms on a selected 
tasis to such states as Jordan, Saudi 
Arabia, Lebanon, and Israel. At the 
same time, the United States has con- 
tinued to explore possibilities for agree- 
ment on limitation of arms in the 
Middle East. Unfort:mately, the So- 
viets have shown no current interest in 
discussing the matter with jus. 

Finally, we have sought a stable peace 
—one which would help to free the vast 
resources of the area, both material and 
human, for tae good of the entire region. 


THe N-=xon ADMINISTRATION 


Our immediate concern is that, rather 
than making progress toward a peace- 
ful settlement, the parties are gradually 
being drawn again toward a vortex of 
violence and recrimination. The present 
opportunity for settlement could slip 
away unless present trends in the area 
are reversed. 

In recent days, we have seen border 
incursions and raids by Arab com- 
mandos, terrorist bombings in super- 
markets and at a university, prolonged 
artillery duels across the Suez, and re- 
taliatory strikes from the ground and 
the air. Attacks on Israeli civil air- 
craft have posed grave risks to inno- 
cent people at international airports at 
Athens and Zurich. 

Both sides seem today to be seeking 
to justify their positions in more strident 


and menacing words; both stick tena- 
ciously to strongly held positions. From 
the United Arab Republic (UAR) have 
come statements which indicate that it 
does not feel bound by the United Na- 
tions cease-fire resolutions; from Israel 
has come verbal and actual evidence of 
a policy of “active defense” against 
suspected fedayeen bases. 

I know that this is a somber picture. 
It helps to explain why high priority 
has been given by President Nixon to 
the Arab-Israeli dispute. These are 
some of the principal steps taken by 
President Nixon since January 20. ° 

There has been an intensive over-all 
review of United States policy in the 
area, and a number of National Security 
Council meetings have been devoted to 
the subject. 

President Nixon made the Middle 
Easf conflict a primary topic of discus- 
sions during his recent European trip. 

There have been serious exchanges of 
view with the high-level representatives 
of the principal parties, including King 
Hussein of Jordan and Foreign Minister 
Eban of Israel. Nor has the lack’ of 
diplomatic relations impeded a free ex- 
change with the UAR, including talks 
with Dr. Mahmoud Fawzi, President 
Nasser’s Adviser for Foreign Affairs, 
who’ has been in Washington during 
the last ten days. 

Intensive exploratory cénversations 
are being pursued in Washington be- 
tween representatives of the United 
States and the Soviet Union to see 
whether common or parallel views and 
actions can be agreed upon to promote 
a peaceful and accepted settlement in 
accordance with the Security Council 
resolution of November 1967. While it 
is too early to make a judgment regard- 
ing their prospective outcome, these 
talks and other bilateral diplomatic ef- 
forts are being carried forward in a 
serious vein, free of invective and propa- 
gandistic overtones, and have helped to 
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set the stage for four-power talks which 
are in train at the United Nations. 

And, finally, President Nixon decided 
to pursue the new four-power approach, 
in the belief that the present situation 
in the area has deteriorated, that the 
parties left to themselves have not been 
able to narrow their differences, and 
that the major powers have an interest 
and a responsibility to try to do every- 
thing possible to help to bring calm to 
the area, to avoid another, general re- 
newal of hostilities, with all of the risks 
that would be involved, and to encourage 
steps toward peace. 


Toe FRAMEWORK FOR PEACE 


For the United States, the framework 
for peace is contained in the United 
Nations Security Council resolution of 
November 22, 1967. If there is a short 
answer to what is United States policy, 
it is that resolution in all its provisions. 
I say “all of its provisions” because 
each side likes to emphasize the parts 
it likes while de-emphasizing or disre- 
garding the provisions it dislikes. 


What is the objective? 


The resolution is very clear: the ob- 
jective is a just and lasting peace in the 
Middle East, not a fragile armistice 
arrangement. If a peace is to last and 
if it is to be just, it must be juridically 
defined and contractually binding. 


What should be the content of peace? 


I need only to repeat here precisely 
what ‘Secretary Rogers said before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee on 
March 27: 


A just and lasting peace will require, as 


the Security Council’s resolution states, - 


withdrawal of Israeli armed forces from 
territories occupied in the Arab-Israeli war 
of 1967, the termination of all claims or 


states of belligerency, and the acknowl- 
edgment of the sovereignty, territorial in- 
tegrity and political independence of every 
state in the area and their right to live in 
peace within secure and recognized bound- 
aries. Clearly, withdrawal should take 
place to established boundaries which define 
the areas where Israel and its neighbors 
may live in peace and sovereign indepen- 
dence. Equally, there can be no secure 
and recognized boundaries without with- 
drawal. In our view rectifications from 
the pre-existing lines should be confined to 
those required for mutual security and 
should not reflect the weight of conquest. 


The Council’s resolution also atfirms 
the necessity for guaranteeing free- 
dom of navigation through international 
waterways in the area. It was the de- 
nial of such freedom to Israel through 
the Straits of Tiran which was the 
proximate cause of the six-day war. For 
twenty years, Israel has been denied 
transit through the Suez Canal. A 
permanent peace must include the right 
for all states to traverse these waterways 
without discrimination. 

We believe, too, that an over-all set- 
tlement must provide for a just solution 


of the refugee problem. Consistent with 


past resolutions, the refugees should be 
given a choice between repatriation and 
resettlement with compensation. Our 
hope is that a just settlement of the 
refugee problem can be achieved which 
takes into account the tragic human ele- 
ment and the concerns and requirements 
of both sides. There is need for a 
fundamental, not an ephemeral, solution. 

The Security Council resolution also 
affirms the need to guarantee the ter- 
ritorial inviolability and political inde- 
pendence of every state in the area by 
means of a variety of measures, includ- 
ing the establishment of demilitarized 
zones. We hope that practical arrange- 
ments can be made which will help to 
guarantee a peaceful settlement. We 
hope, too, that it will prove possible for 
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- the United Nations to perform a useful 
function in this and other respects. We 
are fully aware of the limitations and 
imperfections of the world organization. 
But the fact of the matter is that the 
United Nazions’ Emergency Force helped 
to maintain quiet along the demarcation 
lines for over a decade, and it may prove 
possible to have the United Nations in- 
volved in ways which will not make it 
possible for one party to eliminate its 
presence unilaterally. 


How can such elements of a settlement 
be put into effect im order to achieve 
a permanent peace? 


The United Nations Security Council 
resolution calls on Ambassador Jarring 
“to establish and maintain contacts with 
the states concerned in order to promote 
agreement and assist efforts to achieve 
a peaceful and accepted settlement.” 
His job, therefore, is to promote agree- 
ment between the parties. We under- 
score this because we are convinced that 
if a peace is to be lasting, it will require 
the assent and full cc-operation of the 
parties in the area, 

Our hope is that the four-power talks 
_ which began last week will find ways to 

reinforce future efforts of the United 
Nations representative with the parties. 
This will be no easy task. We realize 
that common ground between the major 
parties cannot be achieved quickly—and 
indeed may not be realizable at all. 
We submitted some concrete substantive 
ideas at the opening meeting, as did 
some of the others. The early sessions 
indicate that all four powers agree that 
the situation in the Middle East is seri- 
cus and urgent. There appears to be 
considerable concern over the continu- 
ing wide gulf between the parties. 
Whether this concern can be translated 
into common or parallel positions which 
could be conveyed to Ambassador Jar- 
ring and the parties for their considera- 


tion, only further time and explorations 
will tell. 

We do not conceive of the four-power 
approach in lieu of Ambassador Jar- 
ring’s efforts to achieve the objectives 
of the Security Council resolution. Our 
purpose is to help him buttress future 
efforts with the Arabs and the Israelis. 

We do not see four-power talks as a 
mechanism to impose peace. As Presi- 
dent Nixon has said: “The Four Powers 
.. . cannot dictate a settlement in the 
Middle East. The time has passed in 
which great nations can dictate to small 
nations their future where their vital 
interests are Involved.” 

We do not see a four-power solution 
as a substitute for agreement between 
the parties. 

But common or parallel four-power 
views could influence the parties, at 
least, to narrow their differences and to 
make progress toward peace, which ulti- 
mately could enhance the security of 
both Israel and the Arab states. As 
Secretary Rogers said on April 7, the 
force of reasoning and the force of 
public opinion have a lot to do with 
influencing nations’ decisions. 


CONCLUSION 


We are determined to use all appro- 
priate approaches, bilateral and multi- 
lateral, to seek a rational and enduring 
settlement which will advance United 
States national interests, ensure Israel’s 
survival, safeguard legitimate Arab in- 
terests, and take the interests of the 
world community fully into account. If . 
there is to be a settlement, there must 
be compromises by both sides; this is 
the essence of negotiated settlements. 

I cannot predict the results. We 
have no illusion about the difficulties 


ahead. But I am reminded of a remark 


of a great American, who said: “Opti- 
mism is to the diplomat what courage 
is to the soldier.” We have no prescrip- 
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tion for instant peace. I am certain, 
however, that no opportunity to achieve 
a fair settlement, so necessary and so 


* 


potentially beneficial to all the peoples 
of the region, will be overlooked by the 
United States. 


* 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: You indicated that we have long- 
enduring interests in the national secu- 
rity of the Middle East and in the na- 
tional security of the state of Israel, but 
you did not say what they were. There- 
fore I would like to ask two questions: 
(1) What are these interests? (2) If 
in an armed conflict between Israel and 
the Arab states, it appeared that the 
state of Israel was going to lose that 
war, do you believe that our interests 
would’ require that we should introduce 
the United States military forces to 
protect the state-of Israel? 


A: We have an interest in helping 
to maintain the territorial integrity and 
political independence of all of the states 
of the area, including Israel. We have 
important strategic and economic inter- 
ests, as well as interests of a political 
character. As for the second question 
concerning whether the United States 
would intervene in a situation where 
there was a prospect of the extinction 
of the state of Israel, this would obvi- 
ously be a very crucial decision by the 
President of the United States, which 
would involve interests in the Middle 
East and have significant global implica- 
tions. Therefore, your hypothetical 
question cannot be answered directly. 
As to commitments in the legal sense, 
we do not have sécurity treaties with 
any of the nations in the Middle East. 
Our policy has been guided by certain 
declarations. In 1950, there was the 
tripartite declaration of the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and 
France. ‘This stated that we were 
against aggression from any quarter, and 


were in favor of the political indepen- 
dence and territorial integrity of all the 
states in the area. It made no specific 
commitment concerning what action the 
United States would take in such cir- 
cumstances. There were other similar 
statements by Presidents Eisenhower 
and Johnson.’ In short, the United 
States has certain moral commitments 
in relation to the area, but no binding 
legal commitments as such. 


Q: In your paper, you indicate that 
the United States or, rather, the big 
four, would not impose a peace in the 
Middle , East, but would influence a 
peace. I was wondering whether you 
are prepared to give a definition for the 
word “influence,” as you have used it. 
By “influence,” do you mean the adop- 
tion of repeated resolutions by the 
United Nations condemning and deplor- 
ing any nation that refused to abide by 
the suggestion, accompanied by delays 
in making arms deliveries or in giving 
economic assistance? 


A: The United States has no inter- 
est in imposing a solution. J do not be- 
lieve that any major power is willing, 
or intends, to use force to pressure one 
party or the other to accept a particular 
proposal or solution. 


Q: Yesterday, the Institute of Stra- 
tegic Studies in London issued a report 
stating, and I quote them, that “the 
United States has lost interest in taking 
an active part” in many of the things 
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that you have been talking about. In 
view of the fact that vou postulate a 
rather lengthy role for the United States 
in the Middle East, I have two ques- 
tions: (1) Do you disagree with the 
Institute’s conclusions? (2) If you do 
agree, is this in contradiction with what 
you were saying about tke United States 
playing an active role as a catalyst in 
this area? 


A: First, I believe that the American 
people feel very strongly that we should 
avoid future “Vietnams.” We do not 
wish to be confronted with the choice of 
having to intervene or not intervene 


militarily in the Middle East. There 
is a good deal of opinion in this country 
that would like to avoid direct military 
involvement in the Middle East. How- 
ever, for this reason, among others, 
United States political involvement, eco- 
nomic involvement, and attempts to 
achieve a just and lasting peace in the 
area are well supported by the American 
people. I do not interpret a desire to 
avoid military involvement as a trend 
towards American isolationism. Isola- 
tionism would mean a withdrawal of 
America, politically, economically, and 
socially, as well as militarily. This 
would not be in our interest. 


Reconstruction and Development. 
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The Current Effect of the American Aid Program 


By WILLIAM S. GAUD 


ABSTRACT: The principal objective of the United States . 
foreign-aid program is to help the developing countries to 
modernize their economies, to achieve social reforms, and to 
build viable social and political institutions. The most urgent 
immediate task, however, is to help them to increase their 
food-production and to reduce their rates of population growth. 
As a result of the added emphasis being given to agriculture, 
both by the developing countries themselves and by the United 
States and other aid-donors, India, Pakistan, and a number of 
other Asian nations are now in the midst of an agricultural 
revolution (the Green Revolution) which—if it continues to 
spread—-will enable the developing world to feed itself for the 
next fifteen to twenty years. Our development-aid program 
has contributed much to the success of the Green Revolution. 
It has also enabled a number of the poorer nations to make 
substantial development progress. But we are now devoting 
too small a percentage of our resources to foreign aid—trela- 
tively less than is donated by many other rich nations. The 
reasons given for our cutting aid to this extent do not stand up. 
Development aid works, and it is in our interest to help coun- 
tries who are willing to help themselves. The United States 
should take the lead in a sustained development effort which 
will remove the danger to peace—and the affront to decency — 
represented by the poverty of the Third World. 
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HE goals of the United States 

foreign-assistance program have 
changed profoundly in its twenty-two- 
year life-span. The Marshall Plan was 
the first of our aid programs. Its object 
was to assist in the rebuilding of Eu- 
rope. Then, in the 1950’s, our aid 
extended our wartime alliances into the 


period of the Cold War. Today, the 


paramount objective of aid is neither 
recovery and reconstruction, nor secu- 
rity In a physical or military sense. 
Now the main goal of our aid program 
is to help the underdeveloped nations 
to strengthen their economies and to 
modernize their societies. 

The United States still relies on mili- 
tary aid and some types of economic 
assistance to deal with short-term secu- 
rity situations. But the great bulk of 
our aid is today directed at development 
over the longer term, and it is that 
which I propose to discuss. 


UNITED STATES GOALS IN AIDING 
DEVELOPMENT EFFORTS OF 
POORER NATIONS 


Why does the United States have 
a development-aid program? Very 
broadly, for three reasons. 

First, our own tolerance for hunger, 
suffering, and hopelessness is lower than 
it used to be. Domestic poverty, we 
now say, is “unacceptable.” We are 
not quite so sensitive about poverty 
overseas. But as the world has grown 
smaller, more and more of us have come 
to realize that we can no longer take 
inequity anywhere for granted. 

Second, the standards of the poor 
have also changed. Disadvantaged peo- 
ple everywhere are raising their sights. 
People in the developing countries now 
have an idea of what life is like in the 
advanced parts of the world They are 
no longer prepared to accept being 
hunery and il], hopeless and ignorant. 
There is political pressure within their 
countries for progress—fast progress. 


‘S 


There is also the pressure for develop- 
ment which comes from rapidly growing 
populations. High rates of population 
growth require the low-income countries 
to modernize at a faster pace than we 
in the West did in the last century and 
the early part of this century. 

The third reason that we support the 
development of the low-income countries 
is that it is in the national Interest of 
the United States to do so. I shall 
discuss this in more detail later on in 
this paper.. For the moment, suffice it 
to say that the problems of develop- 
ment are not just national problems, to 
be dealt with by the government of 
this or that developing country. The 
basic shortcomings which development 
aid seeks to overcome—not enough food ` 
and too little education, too many peo- 
ple and too much sickness—-are world 
problems. They transcend national 
boundaries. They perpetuate conditions 
which can and do affect the well-being 
of us all. 


AGRICULTURE AND Foop-PRODUCTION 


Much must be done if the developing 
countries are to modernize their econo- 
mies, achieve social reforms, and build 
viable social and political institutions. 
But no task is more urgent than that 
of enabling these countries to meet their 
growing demands for food. 

Food from the United States and 
other surplus food-producers can fill the 
food-gap for a time. But we cannot go 
on indefinitely trying to make up food- 
deficits with aid in the form of food 
itself. Nor—for many. reasons-—should 
we try. Throughout the developing 
world, wherever the potential for pro- 


ductive agriculture exists, everything 


possible must be’ done to increase food- 
production ‘If the world is to have 
anv future worth talking about, it 
must, at the very least, be capable of 
feeding itself. 

For years, the development of agri- 
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culture was badly neglected, but that 
neglect has now been remedied. With 
outside help—-and with  self-help—a 
number of countries have launched an 
agricultural revolution, India, Pakistan, 
Turkey, the Philippines—these and a 
few others are in the forefront of this 
Green Revolution. They are using the 
so-called “miracle” seeds, which were 
developed, for the most part, by the 
Rockefeller and Ford Foundations in 
Mexico and the Philippines. Combined 
with intensive use of fertilizer and 
water, and assisted by new agricultural 
policies and practices, these new, high- 
yielding varieties are doubling and 
tripling yields of rice and wheat. 

Aid to agriculture, and to family- 
planning and population work, are now 
the two top priorities of the Agency 
for International Development (AID). 
The Agency has increased its support for 
agricultural development from $200 mil- 
lion a few years ago to more than a 
half-billion dollars last year. Direct 
assistance to agriculture is now much 
the largest item in the United States 
aid program. Fertilizer is the largest 
single AID-financed commodity. Teams 
from thirty American colleges and uni- 
versities are working overseas, providing 
technical assistance to agriculture. 

Other aid-donors are likewise empha- 
sizing agriculture. Taiwan is provid- 
ing technical assistance in Africa; and 
Japan, in Asia and the Pacific. Eight 
years ago, the World Bank and its af- 
filiate, the International Development 
Association, devoted only 7.5 percent of 
their lending specifically to agricultural 
projects. By last year, this allocation 
had increased two-and-one-half times, 
and Robert McNamara—the President 
of the World Bank—is planning still 
further increases. l 

The developing nations are also in- 
creasing their investments in agriculture. 
For India, 1966-1967 was a tight fiscal 
year. Budget allocations were slashed 


in practically every category, but the 
agricultural budget was increased by 
more than one-third. In Turkey this 
year, fertilizer will probably be the 
largest single import. Pakistan has 


-increased its fertilizer supplies several- 


fold in the last half-dozen years, and 
by the end of the decade, they are likely 
to double again. 

These efforts have been paying off. 
Yields—and crops—have been growing 
at explosive rates. The 1968 Pakistan 
wheat harvest was up 37 percent over 
the previous record. India’s 1968 wheat 
crop was up 35 percent over the pre- 
vious record, and her total food-grain 
harvest was up 12 percent. This year, 
although India is experiencing poorer 
weather than last year, she expects an 
even larger harvest. 

Even greater crop increases can be 
expected. Last year, Pakistan devoted 
to the new varieties of seed seven times 
the amount of acreage which she had 
devoted to them in the previous vear. 
This year, she hopes to use the high- 
yielding seed in all of her irrigated 
wheat fields. In 1968, India increased 
the area sown to miracle seed to fifteen 
million acres. This year, her target is 
twenty-one million acres. 

Within three or four years, the In- 
dians should be able to do without 
wheat imports on any substantial scale. 
Pakistan may have already reached the 
point of requiring no further PL-480 
wheat from the United States. The 
Philippmes became a rice-exporter last 
year, and even more Philippines acreage 
is being devoted to the high-yielding 
varieties of seeds. 

Important as it Is to increase agri- 
cultural production, it is equally impor- 
tant for the developing countries to 
reduce their rates of population growth. 
Increased food-production can avert 
famine in the short or medium run, but 
not in the long run. Population-growth 
rates must turn downward. 
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‘Most of the developing countries— 
like many of us—have only recently 
come to realize this. Some are working 
on it vigorously; others are not. The 
United States aid program gives family- 
planning and population programs top 
priority along with prog-ams for increas- 
ing food-production—and properly so, 
for the time is already -ate. 


THE NEEp For Bors SELF-HELP 
AND FOREIGN AID 


Thus far, the Green Revolution has 
- taken hold in only a par: of the develop- 
ing world. It has yet to spread on any 
substantial scale from Asia to Latin 
America. But there is no reason why 
it cannot be so. 

However, the poor countries cannot 
continue to move ahead—they cannot 
solve their agricultural or their other 
problems in the required period of time 
-——if they fail to get outside help. De- 
velopment still depends on the flow of 
outside resources—~resources which the 
low-income countries lack, and cannot 
afford to buy: fertilizer, seeds, chemi- 
cals, equipment, technical assistance, 
and the foreign exchange ‘with which to 
acquire all these. 

This is not to say that outside aid by 
itself can do the job. It cannot. For- 
eign aid cannot replace self-help. Out- 
side help by itself will not grow more 
food, or limit families, cr spread essen- 
tial skills, or build marketing systems, 
or strengthen institutions. Only the de- 
veloping nations themselves can make 
these changes. Only they can offer in- 
centives to farmers, education to chil- 
dren, enlightenment to parents, and op- 
portunity to businessmen. Only they 
can adopt and enforce the investment, 
tax, import, and other volicies needed 
to mobilize resources for development. - 

It is only in countries that are pre- 
pared to make substantial sacrifices that 
our development aid is now concen- 


trated. There are not many of them— 
well under a dozen. 


India 


India, for example, has been getting 
more outside aid than any other coun- 
try—close to a billion dollars a year. 
The United States has been putting up 
about 40 percent of this. The rest has 
come from the Western European na- 
tions, Canada, Japan, and the Soviet 
Union. A billion dollars in outside as- 
sistance is a lot of money, but it consti- 
tutes less than 20 percent of the total 
funds being invested under India’s de- 
velopment plan. The remaining 80 per- 
cent—four billion dollars—is generated 


through taxes on the Indian people, a 


people with an average annual income 
of less than one hundred dollars. 

. In this respect, India is fairly typical 
of the countries to which the United 
States is providing substantial develop- 
ment aid. In each of them, outside aid 
amounts to only a small share of the 
total amount being invested in develop- 
ment. But this assistance is critical. 
It provides foreign exchange to buy 
from abroad the urgently needed goods 
and services which they cannot buy with 
their own currencies, 


Korea 


Korea provides a dramatic example 
of what can be done through a combina- 
tion of local effort and outside assist- 
ance. In the late 1950’s and early 
1960’s, American aid did little more 
than keep the Korean economy barely 
afloat. A raging inflation, shortsighted 
monetary and economic policies, and in- 
effective leadership all but dissipated our 
help. In the early 1960’s, a new gov- 
ernment, with pride and a sense of na- 
tionhood, set out to stabilize the Korean 
economy. ‘Tight ceilings limited credit, 
government deficits, the use of foreign 
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exchange, and the incurrence of foreign 
commercial debt. United States aid was 
conditioned on the performance of 
these and other stabilization and reform 
measures. 

It worked: inflation abated; savings 
rates are now up to more than 14 per- 
cent; manufacturing increased rapidly. 
Exports in the period 1962-1966 grew 
at twice the rate of the previous four 
years. Recently, they have been in- 
creasing at the astonishing annual rate 
of 40 percent. Internal leadership, 
supported by outside aid, has been 
making a booming success of Korean 
development. 

These are some of the things that 
development aid can do when combined 
with sensible self-help policies. It can 
help to meet the world’s food needs. It 
can help to lessen the population explo- 
sion. It can help individual countries 
to modernize their economies and their 
societies. In a word, it can help to 
create the kind of world that we want 
to live in. 


PERFORMANCE OF AtID-RECIPIENTS 


To accomplish these objectives, how- 
ever, there must be a working partner- 
ship between the aid-receiving countries 
and the aid-giving countries. Many 
aid-recipients are doing reasonably 
well. The obstacles to development 
“out there’——in the developing nations 
—have been receding. Leaders in many 
countries have been biting the bullet, 
making policy changes of critical im- 
portance to food-production, family- 
planning, and over-all development. 
The backward peasant, as we used to 
call him, has shown that he can count, 
even if he cannot read. He has been 
surprisingly quick to try new ways and 
to invest in new and costlier seeds, 
pesticides, and fertilizers. Governments 
and farmers alike have taken new risks 
and reaped new profits. Increasingly, 
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the poor countries think enough of their 
future to want to change it. 


ADEQUACY OF THE UNITED STATES 
CONTRIBUTION 


What about us? How are we doing? 


, The harsh fact is that as the United 


States has been able to afford to do 
more for international development, we 
have done less. Twenty years ago, 
out of a gross national product of 
$260 billion, we committed $5.5 billion 
to foreign assistance. In the inter- 
vening two decades, while our gross 
national product (GNP) tripled to more 
than $800 billion, our aid commitments 
have shrunk by more than a third. 
Today, our GNP is increasing by about 
$50 billion per year—and our entire aid 
program amounts to less than one-tenth 
of this annual increase. 

We have also been doing badly as 
compared with the rest of the free world. 
Among the free-world aid-givers, the 
United States now ranks seventh—tied 
with the United Kingdom—in the per- 
centage of income devoted to official 
foreign assistance. Australia, Belgium, 
France, Germany, the Netherlands, and 
Portugal are all ahead of us. If we 
include the flow of aid from private as 
well as public sources, the United States 
ranks even lower—tenth—behind the 
countries listed above plus the United 
Kingdom, Japan, and Switzerland. 
This is a rather poor showing for the 
richest nation on earth Many explana- 
tions are offered for it-—none of them 
persuasive. 


Poverty tn the United States 


One explanation is that the poor of 
America have a prior call on America’s 
resources. Of course they do, but this 
explains nothing. Our total foreign eco- 
nomic aid comes to a small fraction of 
the amount by which our economy 
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grows each year. It is preposterous to 
say that we cannot afford an adequate 
foreign-aid program. 


Multilateral versus bilateral aid 


There are those who say that an aid 
program is necessary, but that it should 
be put on a multilateral rather than a 
bilateral basis. Aid funds should be 
appropriated to the World Bank, for 
example, rather than to a United States 
aid agency. 

Multilateral aid has a great deal to 
recommend it. But even if we want to 
multilateralize aid, we cannot do so uni- 
laterally. And a number of the other 
major aid-donors are not prepared to 
multilateralize their programs. They 

prefer to decide for themselves where 
end how their aid funds will be spent. 

Furthermore, the record of the last 
year or two indicates that our own Con- 
gress is no more enthusiastic about ap- 
propriating funds for multilateral aid 
than it is about making appropriations 
for bilateral aid. We should do what 
we can to increase the activities of the 
multilateral aid agencies, but it is, at 
the least, premature to talk of their 
taking over the whole job. 

Many of the other reasons given for 
the decline in the fortunes of foreign 
aid rise out of deficiencies—-both real 
and imagined—in the foreign-aid pro- 
gram itself. Some deficiencies do exist; 
there is no question about that. But 
let us work at curing them, rather than 
using them as an excuse to eliminate 
tie whole program. 


Foreign atd and foreign policy 


Foreign aid is also criticized for fail- 
ing to meet objectives—particularly for- 
eign-policy objectives—which it was 
never designed to meet. When an aid- 
recipient fails ‘to support this country 
in the United Nations. or differs from 
us on a matter affecting its vital inter- 
ests, develonment aid is branded a 


failure. The reality—that development 
aid is not intended to, and cannot, pro- 
vide such help in day-to-day political 
relations—has never been widely under- 
stood or accepted. 

Conversely, we are sometimes told 
that foreign aid should be curtailed or 
eliminated because it has too much for- 
eign-policy impact—because aid draws 
us into improper and dangerous foreign 
adventures. This is also a mistaken 
view. Aid does not create involvement 
in countries where, but for aid, there 
would be none. Aid does not lead for- 
eign policy; aid follows foreign policy. 
And this is the way it should be. 

Whether and to what extent the 
United States should involve itself in 
the Congo, in Vietnam, or in the Domin- 
ican Republic is a question of policy, to 
be decided on its own merits. Opinions 
may differ concerning the soundness of 
the decision arrived at in a particular 
case. But it is absurd to say that such 
decisions turn on the existence or non- 
existence of a United States economic- 
aid program in the country concerned. 
Foreign aid should not be divorced from 
foreign policy, however. Our develop- 
ment aid does, indeed, have political 


' objectives. But the link between aid 


and policy—and the nature of aid’s po- 
litical objectives—are not always clearly 
understood. - 

To take one major example, the 
United States aid program for India 
focuses on the development of the In- 
dian nation. The basic foreign-policy 
objective underlying the program is not 
to tie the Indians to the United States 
as a satellite, or to maintain an Amer- 
ican presence in South Asia. The 
United States works for the survival of 
India because it believes that the sur- 
vival of India is in our political interest. 
We seek a pluralistic world in which a 
free, independent, and viable India will: 
play an important role. 

Many of us sputter when India acts 
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with what seems to be ill-grace and in- 
gratitude toward the United States. 
But grace and gratitude, much as we 
may dote on them, are not our main 
goals. Development—without which 
India cannot survive—is what we are 
after. 

Impatience, a demand for instant re- 
sults, an unwillingness to stay the long 
and often frustrating course—these ac- 
count for much of the disenchantment 
with the aid program. Too few people 
-realize that development is a slow and 
halting process. Its course will rarely 
be smooth—and never fast enough. 

To revert once more to India, her 
future is still far from assured. In the 
New York Times last month, Cyrus 
Sulzberger said: 


India has managed to contain centrifugal 
force and totter from the heroic age of 
Gandhi and Nehru, learning to think politi- 
cally for itself once the giants disappeared. 
During 21 independent years, despite the 
blight of continued population explosion, 
India has improved agricultural and indus- 
trial output, raised the percentage of liter- 
acy, curbed a pride of princes, possibly 
lessened the ghastly influence of caste and 
escaped disintegration in three wars. 


One may feel that this is too harsh a 
judgment, too lenient a judgment, or an 
accurate assessment of the situation. 
But that is beside the point. The point 
is that the world—and this includes India 
—is going to be a messy and frustrating 
place for years to come. But we cannot 
leave the world, and we cannot live 
alone. The modern world is too small 
and too independent. 

More than ever, our well-being de- 
pends upon the well-being of our neigh- 
bors. And our neighbors include a 
billion-and-a-half people living under 


conditions that are intolerable by, to-- 


day’s standards Whether out of ee 
ism or out of realism, we and the other 
high-income countries must concern our- 
selves with their welfare, and we must 


do so on a scale that will produce 
results. 

Development aid can guarantee neither 
our own security nor the stability of the 
Third World. But without development 
there will be neither security for this 
country nor stability among the poorer 
nations, 


UNITED STATES PUBLIC ATTITUDES 
AND FOREIGN Am ` 


What, then, is the major question 
facing American foreign assistance? 
Whether aid works is not the problem. 
The story of Taiwan, the story of 
Korea, the headway being made in a 
number of other developing countries, 
the progress of the Green Revolution— 
there is ample evidence that aid can 
and does work. 

In my view, the major question before 
us is whether we in the United States 
are prepared to commit ourselves to a 
national policy of supporting interna- 
tional development. Development has 
yet to be recognized as a legitimate 
goal of American foreign policy. As a 
nation, we- have yet to decide that de- 
velopment is a matter of sufficient prior- 
ity to justify a steady and continuing 
contribution of public funds. 

You may answer by saying that we 
have had an aid program for a long 
time—that we have done much for the 
development of the poorer countries. 
That is true. But have we accepted 
development aid as an important arm 
of our national policy? I would say 
that we have not. 

Consider, for example, the situation 
that faces the administration this year, 
as it does every year. It must go to 
the Congress for authority to carry on 
an aid program And it gets this au- 
thority—or such as has been the case 
to date—for a period of one year only. 
Furthermore, this limited authority is 
granted grudgingly. The aid program 
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has its supporters, as it has its detrac- 
‘ors, in the Congress. But the chief 
congressional reaction is one of indiffer- 
ence—of apathy. 

The aid-till is not treated as a matter 
of much importance or priority. The 
general attitude of the Congress toward it 
might be summed up thus: If its critics 
want it cut to the bone—or even to the 
marrow—let them. What real differ- 
ence does it make? ‘The affairs of these 
other nations are of no great concern to 
us. We have to attend to our own 
business. 

This, I fear, also accurately describes 
the attitude of many of our fellow 
citizens. And in view of their attitude, 
we are forced to ask curselves whether 
the United States will rise to the chal- 
lenge of the times. 

In the late 1940’s and throughout the 
1950’s, there was a dramatic simplicity 
in the external problems confronting us. 
We were afraid—afraid of communism 
—and we summoned the will and the 
courage to meet the threat. A substan- 
tial and continuing program of foreign 
assistance was one of the key instru- 
ments with which we did so. 

Today, the world seems much more 
complex, and we ourselves are much 
more confused. Not only are we 
troubled by confrontations at home, but 
we are uncertain about our relationships 
and objectives overseas. We are doubt- 
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ful about the importance of foreign af- 
fairs, frustrated by the untidiness of the 
world, and skeptical of the chances for 
progress. 

But the choice is not, as some would 
seem to have it, between more situa- 
tions like Vietnam, on the one hand, 
and a ‘new isolationism on the other 
hand. There is a third alternative: to 
tackle the problems of the developing 
world, head-on, in a straightforward 
sensible way, instead of trying to shove 
them under the rug. 

The United States should take the 
lead in a sustained development effort. 
It should continue to encourage and 
support a solid working partnership be- 
tween the rich countries which have so 
much and the developing world which 
has so little. Only in this way can we 
hope to remove the danger to peace— 
and the affront to decency—represented 
by the poverty of the Third World. 

The necessary commitment on our 
part can come only as Americans ac- 
quire a better understanding of their 
place in the world. We need a broader 
notion of where our national interest 
lies, a longer view of our national secu- 
rity, and a greater realization that the 
fate of the developing nations directly 
affects our own future. As a citizen, 
you can do much to bring about this 
understanding. I urge you to take on 
the task. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: I belisve that you said that one 
of the main problems in the aid field is 
Jack of public support and public under- 
standing. Would it not be a good idea 
to have an Atlantic Community conven- 
tion on this subject as a means of 
educating the public? 


A: I consider that a very sensible 
suggestion. Actually, something very 
much like that is going on today. When 
Mr. George Woods was President of the 
World Bank (he rétired just a little over 
a year -ago), he suggested that there, 
should be what he called a “grand 
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assize” on the subject of foreign aid; 
that representatives of the major aid- 
donors should create a commission to 
study this problem and to issue a clarion 
call to the high-income nations to do 
more about the subject of aid. Mr. 
McNamara, who now heads the World 
Bank, picked up that initiative. Lester 
Pearson, the former Prime Minister of 
Canada, is heading the Commission, 
which is now making a study of the 
needs for and purposes of aid. The 
Commission is going to report next Sep- 
tember or October. I hope that this 
project will be fruitful and productive, 
and that it will attract the attention of 
many people to this problem. 


Q: Would we not get more security 
by using aid to help in finding solutions 
to these world-wide problems which we 
have been hearing about? We could 
turn nations all over the world into 
centers for aid. We could educate 
the men at the West Point Military 
Academy to solve the problems of peace- 
ful aid—and do the same at the An- 
napolis Naval Academy—and then send 
them all over the world to distribute 
our aid, using the funds that we now 
spend for military bases, hardware, and 
supplies. By doing that and by allow- 
ing our young people to help in the 
project in a meaningful way, we might 
also help to alleviate some of the prob- 
lems which we are now having with our 
own youth. It would make our govern- 
mental system relevant both here in 
America and throughout the world. 


A: That is a very complex question. 
But, as I understand it, your basic sug- 
gestion is that we should pay more at- 
tention to the problems that I have been 
talking about, and spend less on defense. 
I hope that this will come to pass. 

I think that we need more money—we 


can use more money sensibly—in the 
aid program than is available today. 
But I do not think that we could pos- 
sibly use $20 billion, or even $10 billion, 
more today. We certainly could not 
put to good use anything like the $80 
billion that the United States is now 
spending on defense. 

Much more than money is involved 
in the business of development. To 
begin with, the countries in which we 
are working must want to help them- 
selves. They must be willing to make 
the hard decisions that will enable them 
to make good use of their own resources 
and of the aid that they receive from 
outside. Also, they must have the 
institutions and the trained people ne- 
cessary to move from one stage of de- 
velopment to the next. Finally, our 
ability to help other nations depends 
upon our being able to find Americans 
who are prepared to go overseas and do 
the training, help in building institu- 
tions, and carry on the other activities 
that make up an effective aid program. 

There is no quick and easy way to 
accomplish development. It js a slow 
process and a long one. We must 
recognize this, and have the patience, 
the tolerance, and the understanding 
that are necessary to do the job well. 


Q: I would like to have your views 
on what the aid program will be like 
thirty years from now. 


A: I cannot say that I have spent 
much time thinking about what the aid 
program would be like thirty years from 
now. When J was Administrator of the 
Agency for International Development, 
my main worry was about what it would 
be like from year to year. But let 
me give you a very general answer to 
your question. 

One of our major problems today, 
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as I have already said, is that of food. 
Will the world be able to feed itself 
over the next thirty years? In my 
judgment, it can. J say this because of 
the progress being made in agriculture 
in Asia today. There is no reason 
why similar progress cannot be made 
elsewhere. 

Another major problem is the popula- 
tion explosion. Can this problem be 
dealt with adequately? Yes, it can. A 
good start has already been made in a 
number of developing countries. Japan 
has taught us that the population prob- 
lem can be solved. Japan had one of the 
highest birth rates in the world at the 
end of World Wer II. Today, it has 
one of the lowest. Japan solved her 
population problem in a way that many 
people do not like—legalized abortion. 
But a number of countries—Korea, 
Thailand, Singapcre, Hong Kong, and 
Malaysia among them—have appreci- 
ably reduced their birth rates in the last 
few years by means of family-planning 
programs. , 

What is needed more than anything 
else is research—research toward devel- 
oping a more effective method of limit- 
ing births than any in use today. Many 
people originally thought that the Intra- 
Uterine Device, or coil, was the perfect 
solution. . We know now that it is not. 
Many people also thought that the pill 
was a perfect solution. We know now 
that it, too, is not the final answer. We 
need to devote more of our energy and` 
more of our resources to additional re- 
search in this field. If we do, the 
chances are that, in time, more effective 
means of preventing births will be 
found, just as the research efforts of the 
Rockefeller and Ford Foundations have 
developed -he new miracle wheat and 
miracle rice which are contributing so 
much to solving Asia’s food problems. 

Notice that I do not say that we wH 
solve the food problem or the popula- 
tion problem. I say that we can solve 
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them. But, to do so, both the United 
States and the developing countries will 
have to stick to the job, and not relax 
their efforts. 

Now, what about individual coun- 
tries? Thirty years from now, will we 
still be giving aid to the countries which 
are receiving aid today? As I am sure 
you know, there are a few developing 
countries which have already reached a 
point where they no longer need aid. 
There are a number of others which— 
with continued good management and 
good luck—should no longer need aid 
within three, four, five, or six years 
from now. 

Trying to predict just when any par- 
ticular country will reach a point where 
it no longer needs aid is a risky busi- 
ness. Development is a slow and halt- 
ing process, and progress toward it is 
rarely steady and even. But countries 
like Turkey, Korea, Brazil, Chile, and 
Colombia should not be on the aid list 
for too many years more. Some coun- 


tries will stay on the list longer-—Paki- 
‘stan and India, for example. These two 


nations are unlikely to be in a position 
to dispense with aid in another ten 
years, but they certainly should be able 
to do so in less than thirty years. 

Other countries may be receiving . 
more aid thirty years from now than 
they are receiving today—certain Afri- 
can countries, for example, which cannot 
absorb very much in the way of aid 
today. Their needs are primarily educa- 
tion, training, and institution-building. 
It will be many years before some of 
them are able to make use of the kind 
of aid that we are currently giving to 
the more advanced countries. ` 

To sum up, my guess is that we will 
have an aid program thirty years from 
now, but that the beneficiaries of that 
aid program will be different from the 
beneficiaries of today’s aid program. I 
would also suppose that our capacity to 
give aid will be greater then than it is 
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now, because our wealth will be greater. 
There will also be many more countries 
able to share the aid burden. 

This business of development is some- 
thing that never stops in any country. 
We in the United States are faced with 
problems of development here at home. 
It is a pretty safe prediction, therefore, 
that, thirty years from now, there will 
still be a need for development in many 
parts of the world, and that the United 
States will be doing its share to meet 
those needs. 


Q: How do you feel about tellmg 
the underdeveloped countries that we 
will not give them any aid unless they 
take action in the family-planning field? 


A: I am against doing that on two 
grounds. First, I feel that making such 
a demand is wrong. Family-planning 
is as sensitive and personal a matter as 
it is urgent. It is United States policy 
to give aid in this field only to those 
countries which ask for it, and only in 
support of programs which are volun- 
tary. I think that this policy is right 
morally, and I would not change it. 

Second, I think that it would be un- 
wise politically to make family-planning 
a condition of aid. If we did so, we 
might open ourselves to the charge of 
genocide. Some people would say that 
the rich white people were deliberately 
trying to reduce the numbers of the 
poor black and yellow peoples. 

This is, of course, not true. The 
unfortunate fact is that the populations 
of the low-income countries—countries 
which are already unable to provide ade- 
quately for their people—are growing at 
a much faster rate than the populations 
of the high-income countries. The 
United States, for example, has a 
population-growth rate of, roughly, one 
percent. The growth rate in the devel- 
oping countries is between 2.5 and 3 


percent. It is in the developing coun- 
tries, therefore, that these programs are 
most urgently needed. 

It is impossible to get anything done 
in a developing country—or anywhere 
else for that matter——-unless and until 
one can persuade the people of that 
country that it is in their interest to 
take the action that one advocates. The 
first step in solving the population 
problem is education-——persuading people 
that they have a problem and should do 
something about it. That is the way 
we should go about this business—not 
by making threats of withholding aid. 
Such threats are more likely to be self- 
defeating than successful. 


Q: Obviously, food and birth con- 
trol are high-priority items. But what 
portion of the aid budget is devoted to 
education and health? 


A: We have substantially increased 
our aid to education over the last few 
years, and we should continue to do so. 
In the field of health, we are working 
on a rather selective group of priorities. 
Our primary interests are in preventive 
fields—pure ‘water, environmental sani- 
tation, and the like—plus battling dis- 
eases such as malaria, smallpox, and 
measles, which have a tremendous 
impact in the developing world. 

I think that most people would agree 
that we should and could spend more on 
both education and health. However, 
the Congress has been consistently re- 
ducing our aid appropriations, with the 


‘result that we have had to reduce or 


eliminate many activities in order to 
give priority to increasing food-produc- 
tion and to do more work on family- 
planning. 

There is another bottleneck that we 
face in our technical-assistance pro- 
grams, whether in the field of agricul- 
ture, of education, or of health. We 
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have great difficulty in attracting to our 
programs the kird of people that we 
need for them. It is hard enough, under 
the best of circumstances, to persuade 
economists, doctors, agricultural techni- 
cians, or public health officers to uproot 
their families and go overseas to work 
in a develcping country. It is particu- 
larly difficult, however, when the aid 
agency has no permanent or continuing 
status. The Foreign Service officer who 
goes overseas for the State Department 
—or the officer who serves abroad for 
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the United States Information Agency— 
has some guarantee of security. He 
knows he can make a career of what he 
is doing. But this is not the case for the 
people who work for AID. The aid 
agency is authorized on a year-to-year 
basis, and therefore has no real career- 
service status. This is one of the most 
important reasons for putting the aid 
agency on a more permanent footing—to 
enable it to attract the kind of people 
who can make our technical-assistance 
programs as effective as possible. 


Mexico, and Spam. 


Our Cultural “Exports”: A View of the United 
States Exchange Program 


By JACOB CANTER 


ABSTRACT: The educational and cultural exchange program 
of the Department of State has as a major purpose and result 
the building of a base for international co-operation in educa- 
tional, cultural, and public affairs. Such a community of inter- 
ests is one of the strongest foundations for any other interna- 
tional relationship. Although the exchange program is by 
definition reciprocal, its significant “exports” include a marked 
increase abroad in knowledge about the United States, par- 
ticularly through the development of American Studies; and 
_ the development, through the work of exchange lecturers and 
teachers, of closer relationships between United States and 
foreign scholars and academic institutions, and of the content 
of disciplines. World recognition of United States academic 
and intellectual achievement has been accelerated by the flow 
of foreign exchange of scholars and leaders to the United 
States, and American approaches to the structure of higher 
education have helped guide educational modernization and 
reforms overseas. Presentation abroad of United States per- 
forming artists, and awards to young American artists and 
musicians for foreign study, have helped demonstrate the 
vigor of United States creative life, and in return enriched 
American culture. Continuing efforts to build common inter- 
ests in educational and cultural fields, as well as to refine the 
quality of United States life, are a-necessity to any fruitful 
role of world leadership for the United States. 
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UBLIC discussions of the role of 

the United States in world affairs 
often concentrate heavily, sometimes ex- 
clusively, on political, economic, and 
military matters. I m particularly 
happy, therefore, that this volume, in 
examining the changing role of the 


United States as a world leader, includes : 


the subjecz of culture. I am not really 
surprised. The Academy of Political 
and Social Science has long made it a 
practice to look at men and society 
whole. 

As America’s role changes as a world 
leader, educational and cultural affairs 
will undoubtedly become more, rather 
than less, important. Certainly, the 
more powerful a nation becomes, the 
. more it must look to its educational and 
cultural relations with other countries. 
If it does not do so, it runs the risk 
of appearing merely a fearful colossus 
in the eyes of the world. Whatever 
other character that nation may have 
—as a body of human beings with 
cultural, moral, and intellectual attri- 
butes and aspirations—i3 then danger- 
ously obscured. 

This danger can be quite acute today, 
as some ovresent-day instruments of 
power go beyond the grasp of human 
_imaginatior. and exceed any recognizable 
human scale. Educational and cultural 
relations, necessarily on a human scale, 
always person-to-person, ìelp to balance 
the perspective, not only in the eyes of 
the other peoples of the world, but also 
m our own. 

There are, moreover, an increasing 
number of people who telieve that, in 
the long run, America’s Sasic influence 
abroad may be determined, not by its 
“power,” in the old-fashioned sense of 
the term, but by its moral posture and 
its leadership in the inzellectual, cul-’ 
tural, and social realms. If they are 
right, our educational and cultural pro- 
grams, both public and pzivate, take on 
a special importance. 
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Tae Untrep STATES EXCHANGE 
PROGRAM 


In this paper, my attention will be 
directed particularly to “our cultural 
exports” and to the means by which 
they are carried abroad: our. cultural 
programs overseas. The principal gov- 
ernment agency involved is, as you 
know, the Department of State, through 
its educational and cultural exchange 
program, Other government agencies 
also have important functions in this 
area, Among them are, for example, 
the Smithsonian Institution, which not 
only supports scientific and scholarly re- 
search abroad, but also prepares inter- 


‘national exhibits of fine arts for other 


countries; the Office of Education, 
which fosters language and area studies 
by Americans abroad; and the United 
States Information Agency, which carries 
on extensive English-language-teaching, 
library, and publications programs over- 
seas and supports our cultural and edu- 
cation exchange programs in the field. 
I will, however, confine my remarks to 
activities of the Department of State. 

I am sure that most readers of THE 
ANNALS know at least the general out- 
line of the Department’s exchange pro- 
gram. Under what is called the Ful- 
bright-Hays Act of 1961, and earlier 
legislation going back to the original 
Fulbright Act of 1946, we have a world- 
wide program of educational exchange 
grants for American and foreign gradu- 
ate students, teachers and university 
lecturers and research scholars. We also 
have a program for bringing foreign 
leaders and professional people to the 
United States on  study-observation 
visits, and for sending a limited number 
of American Specialists abroad, as well 
as American performing artists. 

By definition, the State Department’s 
exchange program is both exporter and 
importer. We give out almost as much 
cultural currency as we take in. 
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As a rule, moreover, we do not think 
of the exchange program, which is char- 
acterized by mutuality and reciprocity, 
in terms of “exports” and “imports.” 
We think of the program in terms of 
the building up of an international com- 
munity of scholars, a common base of 
educational and cultural interests, a 
mutual understanding: in short, as a 
basis for co-operation, in educational 
and cultural growth and change, in the 
professions, and in public and social af- 
fairs. All our “imports” and “exports” 
contribute—and are designed to con- 
tribute—to this end. I might say fur- 
ther, especially in view of the topic of 
this conference, that we believe the 
growth of such a community of interests 
between our own and the world’s schol- 
ars, intellectuals, and professional and 
cultural leaders to be one of the strong- 
est foundations on which any other fruit- 
ful international relationships can be 
built, now or in the future. 

But let us return to the theme of 
cultural “exports.” I can, of course, 
mention only some of them here. 


DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN STUDIES 


One of our most important “exports” 
is increased knowledge about the United 
States. I am speaking of knowledge in 
depth, the fundamental knowledge about 
the United States without which no true 
leadership——or partnership—relation is 
possible. Our work in helping to de- 
velop American Studies abroad clearly 
fails in this category. 

In 1945, except for two chairs in Amer- 
ican history—one at Oxford and another 
at the University of London—no uni- 
versity in Europe taught United States 
history, other than as a somewhat pe- 
ripheral appendage to the history of 
Europe. In Latin America, Asia, and 
Africa, the same situation prevailed. 

This situation was of concern to 
United States and to American scholars. 
It was also of concern to European 


scholars who felt a need to foster objec- 
tive and critical scholarship which would 
penetrate below surface news and de- 
velop a deeper understanding of the 
people, history, and institutions of the 
United States. 

In this setting, encouragement of 
American Studies in universities abroad 
became one of the major activities of 
the exchange program. 

One method has been to support 
special seminars on American civiliza- 
tion, largely inspired by the well-known 
Salzburg Seminar, which, incidentally, 
we also support. Seminars on American 
Studies have now become an institution 
in many countries—in Britain, Japan, 
Yugoslavia, Germany, and India, to 
name a few—and now often include 
teachers at the secondary-school level. 
Local binational commissions, a part of 
our exchange-program mechanism over- 
seas, are often joint sponsors of these 
seminars, and arrange for the presence 
of American lecturers. Some of the 
most distinguished American historians, 
poets, critics, and social scientists have 
held these lectureships. 

Another method has been the sup- 
port of chairs and courses in Amer- 
ican Studies, coupled with exchange 
fellowships to enable foreign scholars 
and advanced graduate students to be 
trained in the United States in Amer- 
ican Studies fields. The chair-and- 
fellowship formula has also been widely 
used by private United States founda- 
tions, and by scholarly organizations, 
like the American Council of Learned 
Societies, which have taken significant 
steps to help develop American Studies 
abroad. 

Today, there is noz a country in 
Western Europe which does not offer 
American Studies, and, more recently, 
these studies have spread to universities 
in Poland and Yugoslavia. In France, 
for example—where twenty years ago, 
there was only one full-time professor 
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for ee literature in the entire uni- 


versity system—-there are now some fifty - 


professors teaching American subjects, 
chiefly American literature. Forty-one 
of them are French alumni of the ex- 
change program. In a major develop- 
ment last year, France instituted the re- 
quirement that all students majoring in 
' English must take courses in American 
civilization and literature during the first 
two years of study. 

In Latin America, where American 


Studies long failed to take root, a change 


is now coming about, chiefly as a result 
of the exchange program. India, the 
Philippines, Japan, and Australia have 
been particularly active in Asia in this 
field. Associations of American Studies, 
and research centers for American 
Studies, some of which receive support 
through the exchange program, have 
come into being in many countries 
throughout Europe and the Far East. 


I should add here, although this is ` 


outside the framework of formal Amer- 
ican Studies activities, that the exchange 
` program has brought to the United 
States in the last two decades some 
thirty thousand leaders and professional 
people from other countries for direct 
personal observation and study of the 
United States in all its aspects. 

As a result of all these efforts, private 
and public, knowledge about the United 
States has been enormously strength- 
ened. Whatever political differences we 
may have, a considerable number of in- 
formed people abroad have been helped 
to cut through the myths about the 
United States to the realities, and thus 
to create a climate in which honest 
communication and understanding can 
take place. We can consider this an 
“export” of incalculable value to Amer- 


 ‘ica’s changing role as a world leader. It 


“may even, in part, condition the change 
itself. 

If I had the space, I would discuss 
a simultaneous development on the 


“import” -side of the ledger—that is, `’ 
the growth of area studies in the United 
States, which has paralleled that of 
American Studies abroad. The exchange 
program, together with programs of 
other government agencies and of pri- 
vate agencies and institutions, has 
played a significant role here, and has 
vastly increased America’s pee of- 
the rest of the world. : 


Tres WITH INSTITUTIONS ABROAD» 


Another and even larger “export” 
concerns the content of education. The 
subject matter taught by American pro- . 


‘fessors and teachers in other countries 


includes, among many disciplines, the ` 
natural and physical sciences, the hu- 
manities, the social sciences, and educa- 
tion itself. In the 1967-1968 academic 
year, for example, American professor 
and teacher grantees were helping to 
strengthen legal studies in Ethiopia, 
political science in Sierra Leone, eco- 
nomics in Argentina and Bolivia, social 
work in Colombia, English-language- 
teaching in Japan, and the teaching 
of mathematics in India, and of nu- - 
clear physics in Italy. -They taught 
these subjects, but they also worked 
to develop new curricula in these and 
other fields, both at the higher and at 
the secondary level, and to help set up 
university-based research, and even new 
university departments. Over the same 
period, in the United States, foreign 
graduate students, teachers, and research 
scholars, here on study ‘grants, were: 
absorbing similar new material and 
views on the content of ‘education to 
carry back with them to their home 
institutions. 

Such activities are not miscellaneous, 
random activities, varying. from year 
to year, but, rather, are a part of con- 
tinuing purposeful co-operation with 
institutions of other lands., ; 

In the process, we think that we are 
helping to internationalize the content 
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of education—both here and abroad— 
by developing a shared vocabulary and 
some shared approaches to the disci- 
plines, and by collaborating in research 
on common problems. Establishing this 
kind of integral relationship between 
American and foreign universities, facul- 
ties, and departments is a significant 
means of sustaining a dialogue between 
the United States and its world partners, 
and gives education, here and elsewhere, 
an international perspective that im- 
proves—-heightens, if you will—the 
quality of education itself. 


WweEr RECOGNITION OF UNITED 
STATES SCHOLARSHIP 


From a greater knowledge of the 
United States, and the content of its 
educational system, has come the grow- 
ing recognition overseas of the high level 
of American academic and intellectual 
achievement. There are several factors 
which have brought about this recogni- 
tion. But certainly the exchange pro- 
gram has played its part. 

In the first place, it has greatly in- 
creased the traffic between United States 
and foreign scholars and academic insti- 
tutions. In the past two decades, the 
program has brought to the United 
States some 59,000 foreign students, 
scholars, lecturers, and teachers—all of 
them selected on the basis of com- 
petence and seriousness of purpose. 
The figure of 59,000 includes only the 
purely academic foreign grantees: that 
is, it omits the 30,000 short-term for- 
eign visitors to whom I have already 
referred, although many of the latter 
also spend time in our universities and 
other educational institutions. 

We can assume, I think, that as these 
hundreds of foreign scholars discovered 
first-rate scholarship in their own fields 
on American campuses, and as hundreds 
more of distinguished foreign professors 
and thousands of foreign graduate stu- 
dents found themselves in challenging 


\ 


academic environments here, any ear- 
lier view of American higher education 
necessarily, underwent reappraisal. 

One clear result, I think, of this 
greatly accelerated movement in men 
and ideas is that, since the end of World 
War II, America’s increasing reputation 
for intellectual and scholarly achieve- 
ment has traveled far more rapidly to 
countries abroad than it would have 
done otherwise, and that recognition of 
that achievement has become far more 
widespread. 

Such recognition is a necessary de- 
velopment in America’s changing role as 
a world leader. Moreover, the exchange 
program, by giving official expression to 
our national interest in scholarship, in 
the life of the mind, and in intellectual 
inquiry, and by encouraging scholars, 
educators and intellectuals abroad, has 
played a valuable part in reflecting 
America’s breadth and capacity to exert 
wise leadership. This, too, I need hardly 
say, is a development of importance. 


NEW APPROACHES TO EDUCATIONAL 
REFORM 


Another of our “exports” abroad, 
arising, in large part, from this in- 
creasing familiarity with American edu- 
cation, is new approaches to the struc- 
ture of education. This export has 
some considerable current significance, 
and Europe is a case in point. Large- 
scale exchanges of European scholars 
and educators with the United States 
in recent years have clearly affected 
Europe’s current movements toward 
educational reform. Not that such 
a goal was specifically in view, cer- 
tainly not on this side of the Atlantic. 
Rather, as ‘European university enroll- 
ments began rising, the American edu- 
cational system, accustomed to vast en- 
rollments at all levels, became a subject 
of increasing curiosity and study for 
European educators. The exchange pro- 
gram offered a ready means for conduct- 
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ing such study, and Eurspean educators 
were quick to make use of it. 

In the last five years alone, over seven 
hundred educational leaders and special- 
ists have visited American schools and 
universities under the exchange program. 
They include many of the present Euro- 
pean leaders of reform movements in 
education, among them the minister of 
education in France, appointed after the 
student uprising in May 1968, and 
the present minister of education in 
Spain. 
cation in Finland, and the last two 
ministers of education ‘public instruc- 
tion) in Italy, as well as.many high- 
level officials in educat:onal ministries 
and planning agencies in other countries, 
are also former exchange grantees. A 
large number of Europe’s university 
rectors anG other administrators, leading 
professors, faculty deans, and heads of 
scientific research institrtions have also 
come specifically to examine American 
education. . n: 

Taking the exchange program as a 
whole in Western Europe since 1949, 
nearly twelve thousand professors, re- 
search scholars, and teachers and more 
than nineteen thousand graduate stu- 
dents from that area have visited the 
United States on exchange grants. An 
important number of such grantees have, 
over the years, moved u> into planning 
positions ‘in Europe’s education minis- 
tries and institutions concerned with 
reform. 

Such a widespread acquaintance with 
the very different, yet obviously vigor- 


ous, educational system of the United. 


States, has, without question, contrib- 
uted to fresh discussion and re-evalua- 
tion of education in Europe—particu- 
larly when, during this same period, the 
United -States itself was reappraising 
many of its own educational concepts 
and practices, and has been conducting, 
to put it mildly, some “open seminars” 
on university administrative reform. 


The recent minister of edu- 
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In Latin America, there has been a 
parallel “export” in the same field. 
Over the past decade, one emphasis of 
our exchange program with Latin Amer- . 
ica has been on co-operation with local 
governments and universities, at their 
request, in their own planned and 
specific efforts for educational reform. 
University enrollments have tripled 
there since 1950, and both new and 
established universities have faced tre- 
mendous problems in updating curricula 
and teaching methods. . 

In the past two years alone, 146 

leading university administrators and 
faculty, and national and provincial 
educational officials, have come from 
Latin America to the United States 
for participation in educational-develop- 
ment seminars or for other forms of 
exchange activities. Co-operative rela- 
tionships between United States and 
Latin American universities, carried out 
under State Department grants, are also 
contributing to modernizing efforts. 
_ Elsewhere, particularly in the Near 
East, South Asia, and the Far East, we 
have, on request from educational min- 
istries, “exported”? similar co-operative 
activity in educational development. 
The largest part of this task is, of 
course carried out by AID, but the | 
educational exchange program, using its — 
own methods and following its own style, 
has also contributed—on a selective 
basis. 

Looking back, then, over- the past 
twenty years, we have found ourselves, 
sometimes knowingly, sometimes not, in 
the role of exporting ideas, guidance, 
and approaches on the structure of 
education. I believe that this role will 
continue and, perhaps, increase. Today, 
no doubt, our own domestic educational 
problems dominate our thoughts. But 
the fact nevertheless remains that wé 
are one of the three major nations 
of the world with a mass system of 
education extending through the higher 
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levels. The solutions that we reach 
on our present problems will be fol- 
lowed with the greatest interest abroad, 
and, to the degree that we are suc- 
cessful, will ilumine possible solutions 
elsewhere. No doubt, other countries 
will, as they have done in the past, 
develop solutions which are equally of 
interest to us. What is very clear is 
that a program of educational exchange 
will continue to be a prime instru- 
ment in carrying on such leadership as 
we may rightly give in this immensely 
important field. 


EXPORT” OF UNITED STATES 
PERFORMING ARTS 


- I have so far described certain of our 
“exports” only in the field of education 
and scholarship. Among exports which, 
by convention, are more commonly 
called “cultural,” the most visible has 
been our so-called “cultural presenta- 
tions” program, which sends American 
performing artists abroad. ‘This pro- 
gram, begun in 1954, enabled the United 
States, for the first time, to exhibit its 
leading symphonies, dance companies, 
and individual artists overseas, in coun- 
tries where they had rarely, if ever, been 
seen or heard before. 

Our presentation of American excel- 
lence and vitality in the performing arts 
has been, historically, of considerable 
importance, particularly in the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe, but also in 
Asia and Latin America. It was our 
first effort, on a national scale, to dem- 
onstrate that the United States, so long 
known almost wholly for its scientific 
and technological achievement, had, at 
the same time, a vigorous life in the 
performing arts This kind of exchange, 
so far outside the formal patterns of 
political and diplomatic discourse, has, 
in my opinion, been an important factor 
in establishing a new line of communica- 
tion between the intellectual and cultural 
communities in the United States and 


Eastern Europe, as well as other coun- 
tries. Certainly, it has also increased 
the knowledge overseas about this too 
little known aspect of our country. 

One special facet of the program is 
the inclusion of dance, drama, and 
music groups from American univer- 
sities among these cultural presentations. 
Their performances abroad have said a 
great deal to foreign audiences, indi- 
rectly, about the diversity and content 
of our university curricula, about a 
form of student activity which, in its 
discipline and creativity, is very unlike 
that which receives foreign coverage all 
too frequently today, and about the 
contribution of the American university 
to our cultural life. 


Arts AWARDS TO UNITED 
STATES STUDENTS 


I might mention another cultural 
“export” activity carried out by the 
Department which is widely known 
among American artists and musicians, 
but little known among the general 
public: our awards to young American 
artists and musicians for study abroad. 
Since 1949, about 2,700 talented young 
people from America’s music, drama, 
and art schools have won these awards. 
Over half of the young artists have gone 
abroad to study music, chiefly in Eu- 
rope. Many voice students selected for 
awards are already so well advanced 
that, even as first-year grantees, they 
have opportunities to perform in Eu- 
rope’s opera houses——-in Milan, Vienna, 
Stuttgart, Rome. A number remain in 
Europe to sing in these houses, though 
the Metropolitan Opera has engaged 
over a dozen former grantees as a result 
of their European experience and repu- 
tation. The work of many grantees in 
painting, sculpture, and design is now 
represented in some of our leading 
museums and galleries. On their return, 
former grantees in the theater arts have 
achieved distinction! both on and off 
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Broadway. A number of all these young 
grantees, on their return, have become 
staff members of cur university art, 
drama, and music departments. 


CONCLUSION 


These, then, are some of the “exports” 
of the Department of State’s exchange 
program: a significant increase abroad in 
knowledge about the character, history, 
and institutions of the United States; a 
clearer view of its academic, intellectual, 
and cultural achievements; a strength- 
ening of the content of education 
abroad, and with it the development of 
close relationships between United 
States and foreign scholars and institu- 
tions; and new approaches to the 
structure of education and educational 
systems. 

Among the imports are a parallel de- 
velopment of know-edge about other 
countries in the United States, and a 
parallel enrichment of our own educa- 
tional, intellectual, and cultural life. 

Clearly, these are all valuable—and 
necessary——international commodities. 
They take their place in the long history 
of cultural exchanges among all the no- 
table civilizations, from ancient times 
until this day, exchanges which have 
helped us weave a web of common 
interests and appreciation with many 
generations and varieties of men. Our 
programs of educational and cultural ex- 
.change have simply speeded up this his- 
torical process--and ‘necessarily so. 
With the speed-u> of all forms of com- 
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munication, educational and cultural 
exchange must keep pace, to help give 
international communication more mean- 
ingful content, a shared vocabulary, 
shared interests, and common basis for . 
understanding. 

As 'the United States reviews its 
changing role as a world leader, two 
conclusions emerge, as I see it, in rela- 
tion to educational and cultural ex- 
change. One is that the United States 
must certainly concern itself with sus- 
taining this exchange. The growth of a 
community of interests between our own 
and the world’s scholars, educators, in- 
tellectuals, and professional and cultural 
leaders, is, as I noted earlier, one of the 
strongest foundations upon which any 
other international relationship can be 
built. As such, it will continue to be a 
necessity for constructing any long-term 
and fruitful relation of leadership with 
the rest of the world. 

The other conclusion is that we 
must look ever to the quality of our 
“exports.” Not only for our own sake, 
but also for that of our “importers” 
abroad, we need to redouble our at- 
tention to'a continuing refinement of 
United States education and culture— 
indeed, of the total quality of American 
life. Whatever part of our life finds its 
way abroad, inevitably or by design, is 
but an extension and reflection of our- 
selves. To refine its quality becomes, 
if we would continue to qualify as a 
world leader, an international as well as 
a domestic necessity. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: You have outlined cultural ex- 
changes without touching upon their po- 
litical implications. We are exporting 
American values—those of an open so- 
ciety——to some closed societies. When 
such a closed society accepts the values, 


it spoils the game. Czechoslovakia is a 
good example. Is it not unproductive 
to continue our cultural exchanges with 
such countries, if it results, as in Czecho- 
slovakia, in an intellectual unrest which 
we cannot protect or defend? 
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A: Like the AID program, educa-. 


tional and cultural exchange is a pro- 
gram with long-term results and pur- 
poses. I am sure that it is productive 
to continue this kind‘ of relationship 
between the United States and countries 
like Czechoslovakia, between our schol- 
ars and students and those of Czecho- 
slovakia and other countries. For ex- 
ample, at the present time, we do have 
programs going on with Czechoslovakia. 
Even in the midst of the problem of last 
August and September, the Ministry of 
Education of Czechoslovakia still wanted 
our professors. Actually, this past sum- 
mer, we were able, for the first time, to 
send American professors to teach in the 
universities of that country. This is a 
program for the long run, and the 
development of these relationships is 
really in the national interest, over the 
long term. 


Q: Does missionary endeavor, Ro- 
man Catholic and Protestant, have any 
cultural effect, or is it outside your 
picture? 


A: It is very much inside the pic- 
ture. What we do is really a small por- 
tion of the total effort in intellectual and 
cultural exchange with other countries. 
We carry on our programs, on a care- 
fully planned basis, from country to 
country, and if it were not for the activi- 
ties of other organizations, private or- 
ganizations, the effect, if you will, of 
cultural and intellectual exchange would 
be rather limited. Missionary activity 
was there before we were. Our program 
on a world-wide basis is only twenty 
years old—thirty years old, if you con- 
sidér that it really started with the sign- 
ing of the Convention for the Promotion 
of Inter-American Cultural Relations in 
1936. There is no question that one 
has to take into account the totality of 
relationships between our culture, our 


civilization, and that of other countries, 
which are developed through a whole 
variety of exchange activities, not 
simply those of the government alone. 


Q: What is your opinion of the 
common market with Central America 
in general? You see, I know from my . 
records that it has increased business in 
Philadelphia—I guess by about 100 
percent. 


A: Well, economic affairs are not 
my field. I can speak, however, about 
the “common market” in education in 
Central America. There is considerable 
activity and co-operation in Central 
America in educational development and 
in the exchange of ideas among all the 
countries of that region. There ‘is much 
going on there—much progress, much 
co-operation, and much development. 
The ministers of education of the Or- 
ganization of Central American States 
met recently in Panama. The Central 
American countries are very much in- 
volved in the new regional education 
development program which was re- 
cently established under the Organiza- 
tion of American States, If the common 
market follows the same pattern as have 
the common efforts in education, I am 
sure that the results will be equally 
promising. 


Q: How many foreign students re- 
main in the United States after com- 
pleting their studies? 


A: Only a very small percentage, 
less than one percent, of the students 
who come here under government pro- 
grams actually adjust their visas to 
remain in the Unized States. The 
majority return to their countries. The 
statistics we have—though they are not 
complete—show that the largest migra- 


+ which they came. 
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tion of talent and skills really comes 
from the developed countries, and at the 
higher levels: that is to say, from per- 
sons who are already established in their 
own professions. Thev are not students, 
_ but people who are already well trained. 
In that sense, perhaps, it could be con- 
‘sidered a disadvantage—a temporary 
‘disadvantage—to the countries from 
But you have to 
think in terms of a total development of 
knowledge which eventually feeds back 
into these countries. I am not saying 
that a problem does not exist; it does. 
However, there is.no evidence to show 
that there is a serious permanent migra- 
tion to the United States of students 
from other countries who have come 
here under United States government 
auspices, 


Q: I think that the concern of the 
gentleman who asked the last question 
was partly this: while we have estab- 
lished colleges and educational institu- 
tions in many of the Iess developed 
countries, students from these areas, 
particularly the doctors, technicians, and 
engineers who are so needed there, still 
come here to the United States. Ac- 
cording to the American Medical Asso- 
_ ciation itself, over 70 percent of the 
doctors who have come from Africa and 
cther less developed countries are re- 
maining in the United States. Although 
they have only temporary visas, they 
can marry an American citizen. They 
can also show that it imposes a hardship 
upon them to return. I do not know 
just what such hardship implies, but, 
- when we have enough doctors and engi- 
neers ourselves, we are permitting these 
reople to stay. 


A: I don’t want to minimize the 
problem by any means. My reference 
to the small percentage of students who 
attempt to adjust their visas concerned 
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students under United States gov- 
ernment programs. Now, for a student 
or a professional who wants to adjust 
his visa to stay in the United States, 
there is a very careful process in the 
government for review of each case. _ 
One basic criterion is that the request 
must come from an American govern- 
ment agency, stating that to have the 
person in question remain in the United 
States is in the national interest. We 
have, then, the problem of determining 
what is in the national interest. 

- Moreover, the law requires that any 
person here with an exchange visa must 
return to his country or an equivalent 
country for a period of at least two 
years before qualifying for permanent 
residence in the United States. The 
problem arises when people try to get 


out of going home for these two years. 


Many American institutions apply 
through government agencies, saying 
that it is really very important that a 
certain person stay in the United States, 
that-he is making up a lack of ours, 
filling a void, an American void. At the 
same time, there is tugging and pulling 
from the other direction for the men 
to go home. There is a rather detailed 
review for each case. This applies not 
only to United States government gran- 
tees, but also to persons who come under 
private programs, that is, to all persons 
under what we call the exchange-visitor 
or “J” visa. The matter is not a simple 
one, by any means. 


Q: Could I ask whether, in view of 
Canada’s changing foreign policies and 
domestic situation, consideration might 
not be given to including Canada in the 
exchange program? 


A: Actually, we do have a program 
with Canada, though a very modest one 
indeed. Canada is very close to the 
United States geographically, and much 
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natural, normal interchange goes on, 
unsupported by United States govern- 
ment funds. Considering the extent of 
such exchanges and our limitation of 
funds, our formal program with Canada 
has been extremely limited. If we had a 
larger budget, we might consider expand- 
ing our official program with Canada. 


Q: Many feel that an easing of. ten- 
sions with Mainland China is necessary 
in the near future. It has been sug- 
gested that, although political agree- 
ment is certainly not near, there is a 
possibility of some sort of cultural ex- 
change. Would you discuss the pos- 
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sibility of such exchange with Mainland 
China? 


A: Late in 1965, the possibility of 
cultural exchange with Mainland China 
was opened. But there has been no 
response. Steps were taken to permit 
American scholars, experts in medicine 
and public health, and other specialists 
to travel to China. Several hundreds of 
passports for travel tc Mainland China 
were validated. We have also made it 
clear that Chinese Communist journal- 
ists, scholars, and others would be wel- 
come to this country. Unfortunately, 
thus far, Peking’s response has been 
completely negative. 
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America’s Moral and Ethical Stature Abroad 


By Don MARTINDALE 
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ABSTRACT: The modern liberal is still inclined to inquire 
into the moral and ethical stature of nations in the manner 
of the eighteenth-century social critic who presupposed the 
rationalism of individuals and the progress of society. Such 
questions do not have much meaning in the relativized world 
of contemporary man. America’s standing among the nations 
of the world is an endlessly varied equation determined by 
time, accident, and circumstance, but, in the long run, most 
affected by her standing as the foremost national power with 
the most highly developed scientific-technical plant in the 
world. Nationalism is the primary source of the internal and 
external problems of contemporary societies and is fraught with 
great risks when scientific-technical competition occurs in its 
framework. America tends always to act to preserve the 
international status quo, a tendency which is not only futile in 
the long run, but which also tends to prevent the development 
of a world community and the reconstruction of local society 
which could turn scientific-technical developments to positive 
account. , 
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HE great social critics of the eigb- 

teenth century, such as Turgot, 
Voltaire, Montaigne, Hume, Kant, or 
Adam Smith, would have loved to 
address themselves to a topic like 
“America’s Moral and Ethical Stature 
Abroad.” At that time, corresponding 
to the Newtonian theory of the physical 
world, in which all bodies moved within 
the co-ordinates of an absolute space 
and time, was the absolute ethical 
world of the rationalists, in which the 
reason of the individual and the progress 
of the social group supplied the basic 
co-ordinates of all social evaluation. 
His basic assumptions about man and 
society would have provided the social 
critic of the time with no reason to 
doubt that, could the facts but be 
known, the moral and ethical stature of 
a nation was capable of unambiguous 
determination. 

The twentieth-century social critic is 
inclined to view the subject “America’s 
Moral and Ethical Stature Abroad” as 
an item for an international Disney- 
land. Corresponding to the changed 
orientation to the physical world initi- 
ated by Einstein is the contemporary 
social scientist’s relativistic view of the 
social world. He has no universal moral 
and ethical system against which all 
local social configurations can be esti- 
mated. All moral and ethical systems 
are, in his view, merely axiological prin- 
ciples ordering local sets of preferences. 
Every group, both those within nations 
and those which span national borders, 
has its own set. 

There are as many possible construc- 
tions of the topic “America’s Moral and 
Ethical Stature Abroad” as there are 
_individuals or subgroups of non-Amer- 
icans who care to pass normative judg- 
ment upon any one, or any combination, 
of that amorphous mass of institutions, 
activities, and policies which we choose 
to reify into a kind of entity and 
designate “America.” 


This, of course, does not mean that 
the American diplomatic and intelligence 
services will find no value in the con- 
tinuous monitoring of the foreign press; 
of the demonstrations by French or 
Italian or German or English students 
against the war in Vietnam; of the 
demonstrations of a variety of foreign 
groups in sympathy with black Amer- 
icans; of Japanese-student demonstra- 
tions against visits by atomic-powered 
submarines or the continued occupation 
of Okinawa; of the stoning of American 
embassies; and of the burning of Amer- 
ican libraries abroad. Members of the 
State Department who are responsible 
for the formation of foreign policy 
might even examine, with some amuse- 
ment, studies by social scientists and 
public opinion experts of the ideas about 
America held by assorted samples of 
foreign nationals. 

Although a variety of commentators 
might pontificate, on the basis of such 
pieces of “evidence,” about the gain or 
loss of American moral stature abroad, 
it is doubtful whether sophisticated per- 
sons responsible for policy-making would _ 
accept them without first Inquiring into 
the possible significance in context of 
any given item. Is a given item the 
official policy of the particular govern- 
ment? Are the negative or positive 
press notices manipulations of a man- 
aged press? Is the view of America ex- 
pressed by a given group of foreign 
nationals primarily determined by one- 
sided access to the news? Is the given 
demonstration staged? Is it the opinion 
of a relatively minor group? 

Out of the variety of such “evidences” 
of America’s image abroad, it is pos- 
sible to construct a kind of weather 
map of the drift and currents of world 
opinion. “This was done brilliantly by 
Oliver Benson in the July 1968 issue of 
THE ANNALS.’ Since then, the war in 


1 Oliver Benson, ‘The Stature of the Amer- 
ican in the World Community,” THe ANNALS 
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Vietnam has entered the stage of negoti- 
ations, and America’s Vietnam policy 
has lost some of its negative valence in 
the world press. Meanwhile, the change 
in America’s top administration has been 
followed by the usual moratorium on 
critical comments while the propaganda 
agents of foreign governments and vari- 
cus opinion-control institutions appraise 
the new mcumbents ard await the cues 
for the new chorus of dissent. Other- 
wise Professor Benson’s estimates are 
cuite up-to-date, and there is little value 
in covering the same ground. Let us, 
then, review some of zhe paradoxes of 
America’s place in the contemporary 
world because they are the primary 
points in the drift and thrust of world 
opinion. 


THe MORAL AND ETHICAL STANDING 
OF WorLD POWERS 


_ Always central to world opinion about 
America is the fact that she belongs to 
tnose rare societies destined to be fore- 
most world powers in their time. She 
is like England m the nineteenth cen- 
tury, France in the eighteenth century, 
and Rome in the Hellenistic world. 
America’s world ascendancy, like that 
of ascendant societies before her, can 
only be for a time, and because all things 
move with greater velocity down the 
steep canyons of history, her tenure will 
be for shorter than that of earlier world 
powers, 

A number of consequences which flow 
from America’s world ascendancy have 
bearing upon her moral authority. She 
is automatically a major focal point of 
world tensions and is inevitably dedi- 
cated to maintaining the international 
status quo. In the long run, this is 
- always futile. World-ascendant powers 
normally seek to maintain peace, but 
~ of the American Academy of Political and 
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tend to be trapped in brushfire wars and 
incidents (the Berlin airlift, the Korean 
war, the Vietnam war). The very act 
of forming various nations into a power 
bloc to maintain the status quo is itself 
a motive for the formation of counter- 
vailing blocs of those nations outside, 
hence the capitalist-Communist—neutral- 
ist division of the world. ‘Military aid 
and technical assistance tend to be 
extended to other nations on the basis 
of forestalling real or imagined threats 
of communism, giving some foreign 
aid the property of blackmail by cyni- 
cal operators (who use the threat of 
avoiding communism to obtain it), while 
some of the genuine friends of America 
go unrewarded. It is almost impossible 
for world-ascendant powers to avoid 
arms races with their rivals—auto- 
matically, in the name of deterrence, 
stockpiling for more devastating wars. 


Meanwhile, the drain upon people and 


resources of such international opera- 
tions withdraws imagination, energy, 
and resources from internal problems 
and, as always, results in settling the 
guns-versus-butter decision in favor of 
guns. 

America’s moral authority abroad in- 
volves, in the first place, how her repre- 
sentatives behave in these various situa- 
tions. If they attempt to maintain the 
international status quo, they are de- 
nounced as forces for reaction. If they 
attempt to anticipate the course of 
change, they are trouble-makers or revo- 
lutionaries. If they do not act, they 
are shunting aside moral and ethical 
responsibility. But ‘any action at all 
will tend to be construed as self-interest. 
Because assistance extended to other 
nations will not affect all equally, those 
not assisted will emit loud cries of im- 
morality, while those aided will not ne- 
cessarily attribute it to ethical or moral 
motives, but to attempts to win their 
allegiances in the conflict of power blocs. 
Members of the neutralist bloc of na- 
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tions are often inclined to seek assist- 
ance from both of the major power 
blocs. 

A contemporary Machiavellian ob- 
serving such phenomena would probably 
observe that the moral authority of a 
nation is always, at best, a temporary 
condition of world opinion (so far as 
this has any meaning), that such au- 
thority is always largely contrived, and 
that it is far more important for a 
world power to seem moral than to be 
hampered by actually behaving morally. 


MORAL AUTHORITY, NATIONALISM, 
AND WARFARE 


A number of additional sources of 
ambiguity in “America’s Moral and 
Ethical Stature Abroad” come into view 
when we examine the status of the na- 
tion as the distinctive community of 
modern times and the place of its most 
significant institution, war. The nation- 
state seems to be both at the point of 
its greatest proliferation (for never was 
the entire world more completely en- 
gaged in crystallizing into new na- 
tions) and also at its sunset period 
(the nation-state is retrogressive in the 
area of its origin, Western Europe). 
Although Charles de Gaulle has manipu- 
lated French nationalism with the en- 
ergy of a Merovingian strayed into the 
twentieth century, an increasing number 
of observers realize that the hope for 
Europe lies in the formation of a viable 
transnational European community. 

The modern state is usually defined 
as the institution able to maintain a 
monopoly over the use of force in an 
area. The modern nation is generally 
viewed as a community of sufficient in- 
tegrity to sustain a state of its own. 
The modern notion of sovereignty arose 
in the course of the nation-state’s legiti- 
mation of its monopoly of violence in 
its territory. Since Clausewitz defined 
war as the continuation of state politics 


by other means, it has been clearly 
recognized that warfare (contemporary 
style) is an institution of the nation- 
state. However, war, as an institution 
of the modern state, is spinning out of 
control, for while the notion of sover- 
eignty implies that any state has the 
right to resort to war to defend her 
territorial integrity, the major wars of 
the present world are transnational. 
Thus, in the critical institution of war- 
fare, power and responsibility are sepa- 
rated, turning the war game into an 
increasingly irrational gamble. 

The status of nationalism and war- 
fare in the contemporary world adds to 
America’s dilemmas in her international 
commitments. If she operates to pre- 
serve nationalism, she is supporting the 
primary form of contemporary tribal- 
ism. If she acts to liquidate it, she is 
undermining the very system that 
brought her to world-ascendancy. If 
she acts responsibly in terms of the 
course of nationalism in the world, she 
will treat it as a progressive force (here 
a force is taken to be progressive when 
it creates a larger peace group) in 
former colonial areas of the world, but 
as a retrogressive force in the Western 
world where it originated. 

However, while nationalism is dying 
in the area of its origin, it is still the 
strongest force in the area. Though it 
is progressive in the former colonial 
areas, it is still weak compared to a 
variety of other social configurations. 
Hence in dealing with the realities of 
power, the formulators of American pol- 
icy tend to operate in a framework of 
nationalism with respect to the major 
power blocs, and to disregard it in the 
areas where the power blocs are in con- 
tact: dividing East and West Germany, 
North and South Korea, North and 
South Vietnam. Ironically, this is to 
preserve nationalism in the area where 
It is unprogtessive, but to operate con- 


trary to it in areas where it still has 


Ya 


progressive significance. Such activity 

is hardly calculated to elicit moral and 

ethical approval from thinking persons 
around the world. 


AMERICA’S MORAL AUTHORITY AND 
HER INTERNAL PROBLEMS 


At the threshold of the nineteenth 

century, Immanuel Kent observed that 
the problems of achieving a just civil 
constitution and international peace 
were inseparable. The basis for Kant’s 
linkage of internal and external affairs 
was the familiar eighteenth-century ob- 
servation that military expendiency was 
a typical rationalization used by rulers 
af states for the perpetuation of all sorts 
of internal injustices. While conquest 
by a foreign power can result in a tragic 
loss of freedom, the rationalists observed 
that when war is the game, the indi- 
vidual loses, no matter which nation 
wins. 
Once nationalism arose in Western 
Europe and proved to be the most ef- 
fective configuration of social power in 
the world, other nations appeared, in a 
kind of crystallization process. Only 
by assuming national form could other 
people counter the influence of nations 
already in existence. However, this 
meant that, although nation-formation 
started with different materials, the end- 
result was the same: a breakdown of 
lozal forms, and their resynthesis into 
the new unity of the nation. 

Nation-formation alters radically the 
relation of the individual to the collec- 
tive. The capacity of an individual to 
control his destiny rests largely on the 
existence of vital local forms. The 
power of a nation rests in considerable 
measure upon the prevalence of national 
institutions over local institutions. It is 
not easy to maintain a happy balance 
between individuality—and the vital 
local forms which sustain it—and na- 
tional integrations of power. Modern 
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critics have seen the the essence of to- 
talitarianism as the final breakdown of 
local forms, the atomization of indi- 
viduals, and the co-ordination of all 
forces into the national political sys- 
tem. However, when this happens, the 
connection between the individual and 
the whole is severed, and the masses 
are increasingly manipulated from the 
outside. 

The mobilization of resources on a 
national level to meet internal crises 
such as depressions or natural catastro- 


-phes may strengthen the national, as op- 


posed to local, forces, but never to the 
degree accomplished by external crises 
such as wars. Wars gear the entire 
economy to military requirements, orga- 
nize its scientific resources to the same 
end, and enormously expand the police 
and tax powers of the national gov- 
ernment in an ever expanding cycle. 
Wars leave national institutions perma- 
nently strengthened and local institu- 
tions weakened. 

The United States has not been free 
from the tendency of national life to 
polarize between the opposing tenden- 
cies toward totalitarianism and anar- 
chistic localism, the former creating a 
powerful national system but tending to 
alienate the individual, and the latter 
permitting a high level of integration 
between individuals and their immediate 
groups, but resulting in a relatively 
incoherent national condition. 

In the course of the intersection of 
national with local interests, it is quite 
easy to set up conditions that make 
democratic governments impossible. So, 
for example, increasingly, matters in- 
volving national security are classified 
as secret and are withheld from the 
public that pays for them. It is extra- 
ordinarily tempting for a wide variety 
of administrative agencies to invoke the 
same prerogative as a matter of expedi- 
ency. Along with the selective conceal- 
ment of factual situations and policy 
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decisions, there is a constant tendency 
to offer outright misinformation to the 
public. 
citizen in the govemment is shaken 
when he comes to think of the informa- 
tion that he obtains in terms of “credi- 
bility gaps.” He is dismayed when he 
realizes that all sorts of matters are de- 
liberately withheld from him, as matters 
of national security, when there is strong 
evidence that they are thoroughly known 
at the same time to various foreign 
powers against whom, presumably in 
theory, they are directed. The average 
citizen may wonder who is the enemy. 

As the division between the national 
structure and the average citizen widens, 
there is strong temptation for the ad- 
ministration to forget one of the most 
elementary political lessons: that one 
cannot run an unpopular war with a 
conscript army in a democracy without 
corrupting the democracy. As the Viet- 
nam war has developed, the possibility 
has increasingly presented itself for 
numbers of young men to view the in- 
tention to avoid military service as a 
form of higher morality. At the same 
time, authentic heroism in the Vietnam 
conflict and the sacrifices of families who 
have lost members to the war seem 
diminished in significance by the fact 
that they were in behalf of a war which 
many of their countrymen hold to be 
immoral. When the harried taxpayer 
faces tax increases to restrain war- 
induced inflationary trends and contem- 
plates the fact that more than a hun- 
dred billion dollars have already been 
spent on the war, with no end in sight, 
he can be expected to speculate whether 
there are not more worthy projects on 
which to spend tax dollars. 

All such phenomena have bearing 
upon the standing of America in the 
minds of other nationals. Inasmuch as 
America is the richest nation on earth, 
and the single most powerful one, other 
nationals are more than usually inclined 
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both to envy the affluence of its citizens 
and to evaluate the American way of 
life as a possible set of objectives to be 
achieved for themselves. As the single 
most powerful nation-state in the con- 
temporary world, America tends to be 
held responsible for world problems by 
other nationals, whether or not she is 
responsible. Meanwhile, it is character- 
istic of other nationals to znvy the Amer- 
ican standard of living while denouncing 
Americans for materialism and attrib- 
uting their living standard to exploita- 
tion. When Americans have problems 
with racial and other minorities, their 
way of life is often denounced as a 
fraud by nationals who have equivalent 
or more serious problems at home. 
Though all modern nations represent a 
growth of national at the expense of 
local institutions, there is usually little 
inclination by other nationals to see 
America’s internal problems as a varia- 
tion of their own. Needless to say, 
there are nationals who do not always 
turn America’s power, affluence, and 
internal problems into negative esti- 
mates, just as there are American ob- 
servers of other national groups who 
view the strengths and weaknesses of 
those nations in sympathetic perspective. 

In all this, one thing is clear enough. 
As long as American pclicy-makers are 
tempted to set themselves up as house 
mother to the world, they should expect 
to be denounced for every major un- 
solved problem at home 


MORAL AUTHORITY AND THE 
PEACE COEPS 


One occasionally encounters the ab- 
surd notion that the Peace Corps is 
playing a major role in the moral and 
ethical stature of America abroad. 

The Peace Corps was certainly an 
ingenious adaptation of the old but per- 
sistent American evangelical impulse to 
play missionary. The Peace Corps ap- 
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plied this missionary impulse to ‘the 
American way of life and turned it to 
political account. A variety of troubled, 
adventurous, and idealistic individuals 
were thus skillfully withdrawn from the 
self-appointed office of trouble-making 
at home and turned into political assets 
of the administration. And once some 
sophistication was brought to the task 
of teaching the men and women involved 
how to keep out of the hair of their 
hosts, they did little harm and might 
even, on a few backroads of the world, 
do a bit of good. 

Once the countries host to the Peace 
Corps were assured that its agents 
would not foment revolutions, they had 
good reason to accept them with some 
amused tolerance. One could send the 
Peace Corpsmen to backward areas 
where their influence on the country was 
virtually negligible, use this as way of 
cementing good will and maintaining 
the flow of foreign aid, and know that 
the primary effect of the Peace Corps- 
man was to return home some day with 
a most favorable image of his host coun- 
try, secure in the knowledge that he had 


rescued it from indescribable backward- 


ness and eternal ignorance. 

In short, the primary effect of. the 
Peace Corps is to create a favorable 
image of the.foreign country in the 
minds of Americans. Most of the time, 
one can assume that the image of Amer- 
ica:in the minds of foreign nationals’ is 
unaffected or affected negatively by 
these missionaries’ twentieth-century 
style. 


SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, AND 
WorLp SCCIETY 


America’s claim to world leadership is 
inseparable from the development of her 
science and technology. Late-comers to 
the competition for scientific-technical 
know-how are in a position to take over 
only the most advanced stages of devel- 
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opment without having to undergo the’ 
costly process by which it was achieved 
or being burdened by a largely obsolete 
industrial plant representing far too 
great an investment to be scrapped. 
The way in which Germany in the nine- 
teenth and Japan in the twentieth cen- 
tury started far behind but rapidly drew © 
abreast of the most technically advanced 
societies is symptomatic. Hence, Amer- 
icans would be foolish to presume that 
they will long maintain a scientific- 
technological advantage. 

There are two aspects of the science- 
technology complex which appear 
ominous so long as the state of world 
society „is determined by national 
competition. ` Economies resting on 
scientific technology make enormous de- 
mands on natural resources. It is dif- 
ficult to avoid the conclusion that when 
all the nations of the world raise their 
level of consumption of natural resources 
to the American rate, the world competi- 
tion will become explosive. 

Secondly, with: the development of 
atomic matter, modern science and tech- 
nology are creating things which they 
cannot destray, and the possibility is at 
hand for a nation to wipe itself, and all 
other higher forms of life, off the face of 
the earth, merely in the course of testing 
atomic weapons. Moreover, so long as 
national competition determines the 
state of world society, atomic weapons 
will continue to be made and stockpiled, 
no matter how many nonproliferation 
treaties are signed by the nations al- 
ready possessing atomic weapons. Thus, 
while world competition for natural re- 
sources could provide more explosive 
situations, the diffusion of atomic weap- 
ons could permit even the minor nations 
to ignite the conflict that blasts the 
world to a rind. 

The United States has done much to 
increase the development of science and 
technology in a framework of national- 
ism, and virtually nothing to utilize. 
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science and technology to develop a 
transnational world community. — 


How TO Court THE Goop OPINION 
OF MANKIND 


It is utopian’ to expect the wielders 
of power in America to look beyond the 
expediency of the moment and to act 
in the humble knowledge that the world 
we know will shortly be wiped away. 
But in that unlikely contingency it 
would appear that any statesman seri- 
ously wishing to court the good opinion 
of mankind, must take as his premises: 
that nationalism is the primary source 
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of the most critical external and inter- 
nal problems of the contemporary 
world; that warfare has increasingly 
anomalous standing since all major wars 
are transitional; and that the continued 
development of science and technology 
in a framework of nationalism can only 
be a source of mounting tension and of 
increasingly dangerous destructive po- 
tential. The ultimate problems of the 
world at present are the complete recon- 
struction of local society to provide 
institutions adequate to the problems of 
contemporary life and responsive to in- 
dividual needs and the formation of a 
genuine world community. 


SUPPLEMENT 


Social Stratification: 1964—1968* 


By Tuomas E. LASSWELL 


HE study of social stratification is 
concerned with the inequality of dif- 
ferentiated population categories in a 
society. Social strata have often been 
equated with social classes in both 
_ popular and scholarly usage, but there 
seems to be some scholarly advantage 
in making a distinction between the two 
terms, Strangely, even those scholars 
who insist on the distinction do not 
always agree on the underlying rationale 
for it. More often, it is agreed that a 
society may be stratified with respect 
to almost any social value which is dif- 
ferentially distributed in that society, 
while social classes may involve differen- 
tial association, different life styles, dif- 
ferent degrees of social influence, or a 
consciousness of different social roles 
and social norms. 

‘My assiznment for the preparation of 
this paper was to prepare a “summary 
review of current developments” in 
social stratification, covering the past 
five years. I hasten to refer the inter- 


*Parts of this paper were presented in a 
seminar at the University of Guelph during 
the week of March 24, 1969, and small pas- 
sages of it appeared in my Class and Siratum 
(Boston: Hcughton Mifflin, 1965). 
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ested reader to the last previous such 
summary, written by Raymond J. 
Murphy, and’published in THE ANNALS 
in November 1964. Most of Murphy’s 
introductory remarks apply equally well 


_to this article, and I shall not repeat 


them here. 
Although the topic of social stratifica- 


‘tion has been given a great deal of at- 


tention in political science, economics, 
anthropology, and psychology, as well 
as in some’ of the applied social sciences, 
the present paper has been limited to a 
selection of -studies from sociology. 
Furthermore, disproportionate attention 
has been given to publications in the 
American Sociological Review, the of- 
ficial journal of the American’ Sociologi- 
cal Association. This is regrettable, but 
the prodigious literature precluded an 
exhaustive summary, Every effort was 
made to see that the approximately two 
hundred books and articles reviewed 
here were representative of general 
developments in the field. 

The article that follows will be or- 
ganized around the theories, terms and 
concepts, observational methods and 
problems, and findings in the current 
sociological literature. 
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‘THEORY 


It may seem strange to begin a dis- 
cussion of the course of theory-develop- 
ment in social stratification over the 
past five years by citing a document 
written in 1842, but the temptation to 


compare the present state of stratifica- ` 


tion theory to the Darwinian “paradox” 
is great. In June 1842, Charles Darwin 
pencilled a thirty-five-page abstract of 
a theory which undertook to explain the 
evolution of an emergent, functional web 
of life, at least partly on the basis of 
conflict between and within biological 
species.1 Publication of the detailed 
theory, on November 24, 1859, came in 
about the same chronological span 
as that extending from Kingsley Davis’ 
Human Soctety* to Gerhard Lenski’s 
Power and Privilege? 

Judging from the current sociological 
literature, Lenski’s “Synthesis Theory,” 
while hardly of Darwinian magnitude or 
polish, has probably attracted more 
scholarly attention than any other theo- 
retical statement about social stratifica- 
tion made in the past five years. 

After observing that most recent theo- 
ries of social inequality tend to fall into 
either a “functional” or a “conflict” 
category, Lenski proposed a synthesis of 
the two, and presents it as a new theory 
of inequality. Relabeling the categories 
as, respectively, “conservative” and 
“radical” in approach, Lenski compares 
them with respect to eight component 
issues: (1) Conservatives are typically 
‘distrustful of man’s nature, radicals are 
less so; (2) conservatives view society 
as a system, radicals see society as an 
arena for conflict; (3) conservatives 

t Gertrude Himmelfarb, Darwin and the 
Darwinian Revolution (Garden City, N.Y.: 
Anchor Books, 1962), p 195. , 

2? Kingsley Davis, Human Society (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1948). 

3 Gerhard E. Lenski, Power and Privilege: 


A Theory of Social Stratification (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1966). 
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believe in superiority of consensus, radi- 
cals argue that coercion is necessary; 
(4) conservatives minimize conflict as a 
consequence of inequality, radicals maxi- 
mize it; (5) conservatives see ascend- 
ance as the result of work and bureau- 
cratic compliance, radicals view it as 
the effect of force, fraud, and imheri- 
tance; (6) conservatives believe that in- 
equality is inevitable, many radicals do 
not; (7) conservatives see the state and 
law as instruments of expression, radi- 
cals see them as instruments of oppres- 
sion; (8) conservatives see social classes 
as abstract categories, radicals see 
them as real entities conscious of their 
differences, i 

Lenski then takes a comparative look 
at the world (perhaps unavoidably, not 
a primary look like that of Darwin), 
and concludes that the real world fits 
neither the radical nor the conservative 
model, but a model which is conservative 
on three of the issues, radical on two 
of them, and variable, according to the 
economic and technological development 
of the particular society involved, on 
the remaining three, One gets the im- 


_ pression that Lenski is basically an 


economic determinist (because of his 
concern with “who gets what and 
why?”), and in the final analysis, a 
functionalist, at least in a Darwinian 
sense, in that he envisions an emergent 
social order; of course, he could have no 
empirical grounds for doing otherwise 
in the latter respect. The ultimate ef- 
fect, regardless of intermittent conflict, 
is a functional world. Interestingly, he 
makes the same comment about Coser.* 
Whether Lenski’s “theory” is a true 
synthesis or merely an eclectic model 
will probably be debated by many 
sociologists. 

The central focus of Lenski’s theory 
is a Marxian preoccupation with the 
distribution of goods and services; this 


* Ibid., p. 16. 
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is certainly not out of keeping with 
some current trends in scholarly think- 
ing. Need and power are the principles 
according to which goods and services 
are distributed, with need operating in 
the simpler societies and power operating 
in the nore advanced societies, up 
to the point when the trend toward 
increasing inequality undergoes a critical 
“reversal.” 5 

Cutright made an effort to test 
Lenski’s theory empirically; the results 
indicated limited support. Cutright 
found that “measures of 'the principal 
independent variables specified by Len- 
ski accounted for some 60 percent of the 
variance in equality scores in the 44 na- 
tions, but large errors of prediction 
remained. ue 

Among the other theoretical state- 
ments of importance to social stratifica- 
tion made in the pasi five years, perhaps 
Arnold Rose’s presents one of the clear- 
est and most testable.” Rose is a plural- 
ist in orientation, and is more a political 
determinist than are most of his con- 
temporarizs in sociology. He denies 
the existence of a power elite and of a 
monolithic social structure, and provides 
convincing evidence in support of his 
position. 

Svalastoga proposes this thesis: , 
In general, groups with low work load can 
get along very well with a minimum of 
differentiation. The same holds-for groups 
that are highly integrated. But as the work 
load increases or the integration decreases 
differentiation will tend to-increase. This 
relationship tends to further work efficiency 


5 Cf. Erik Allardt, “Theorles about Socfal 
Stratification,” In Social Stratification, ed. J. A. 
Jackson (Cambridge: At the University Press, 
1968), pp. 14-24. 

6 Phillips Cutright, “Inequality: A Cross- 
National Analysis,” American Sociological Re- 
view 32 (Angust 1967), p. 562 

TArnold M. Rose, The Power Structure: 
Political Process in American Society (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1967). 
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and to reduce the occurrence of open 
conflict.§ 


Both Parsons? and Coser +° published 
theoretical statements within the time- 
period with which we are concerned 
here. Parsons, the great structure- 
functionalist of this age, extended the 
theory of action to deal with power and 
influence, which qualify for inclusion m 
our area of concern here. Coser re- 
iterated and extended his remarks on 
conflict theory. ; 

Dahrendorf** and Bottomore** con- 
tinue to work on the Eanoraen of 
Marxian theory. 

One remaining theory of social strati- 
fication has begun to come to the fore in 
the Jast five years, but it has yet to be 
spelled out in systematic form. This 
suggested theory should emerge from a 
more social-psychological orientation to 
the existing data. Some of its elements 
will be found in the works described 
below. Generally, it will focus on the 
cognitive, perceptual, and sentimental 
propensities of persons to organize their 
lives through sentiments relating to def- 
erence,* prestige,* charisma, and the 
strain toward the establishment of per- 


8 Kaare Svalastoga, Social Differentiation 
(New York: David McKay, 1965), p. 14. 

° Talcott Parsons, Sociological Theory and 
Modern Society (New York: Free Press, 
1967). . 

10 Lewis A, Coser, Continutties tn the Study 
of Social Conflict (New York: Free Press, 
1967). 

11 Ralf Dahrendorf, Essays in the Theory 
of Soctety (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1968). ` 

127. B. Bottomore, Elites and Society 
(London: Watts, 1964), and Classes in Mod- 
ern Society (New York: Pantheon Books, 
1966). 

18 Edward Shils, “Deference,” In Social 
Stratification, ed. Jackson, pp. 104-132. 

14S, N. Eisenstadt, “Prestige, Participation 
and Strata-Formation,” in Social Stratification, 
ed. Jackson, pp 62-103, 

15 Edward Shils, “Charisma, Order, and , 
Status;” ‘American Soctolegical Review 30 
(April 1965), pp. 199-213. 
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sonal identity.1° Edward Laumann’s 
work on social distance will also un- 
doubtedly play a major part in the 
formulation of this theory.*” 


TERMS AND CONCEPTS 


As terms and concepts become more 
definitive, the potential for accurate ob- 
servation increases, obviously. The re- 
verse should also be true: as the accu- 
racy of observation increases, the po- 
tential for definitive conceptualization 
increases. During the past five years, 
the definition of stratification, both as a 
condition and as a social process, has 
become reasonably consensual. Unfor- 
tunately, no such consensus is present 
about the meaning of social class and 
some of the related concepts. 

A survey of the recent literature shows 
that Bernard Barber’s definition of so- 
cial stratification as the process of dif- 
ferentiating a society into categories that 
are socially evaluated as unequal *® has 
become standard usage. A stratified so- 
ciety, then, is one in which the popula- 
tion has been divided into unequally 
valued categories by the members of the 
society themselves. There are observa- 
tional problems still involved in the ap- 
plication of this definition to actual soci- 
eties or the other social entities, but the 
concept itself seems clear. 


16 Paul F., Secord and Carl W. Backman, 
“Personality Theory and the Problem of Sta- 
bility and Change in Individual Behavior: An 
Interpersonal Approach,” Psychological Review 
68 (1961), pp. 21-33 See also Thomas E. 
Lasswell, Class and Stratum: An Introduction 
to Concepts and Research (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1965), pp. 115~171. 

17 Edward O. Laumann, “Subjective Social 
Distance and Urban Occupational Stratifica- 
tion,” American Journal of Sociology 71 (July 
1965), pp. 26-36; and Prestige and Association 
in an Urban Commniuniiy: An Analysis of an 
Urban Stratification System (Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1966). 

18 Bernard Barber, Soctal Stratification: A 
Comparative Analysis of Structure and Process 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1957), chap. 1. 


Social class, as distinct from social 
stratification, is used with at least two 
major divergences in meaning among 
sociologists, and possibly more. Lenski 
says: “We might best define a class as 
an aggregation of persons in a soctety 
who stand in a similar position with re- 
spect to. some form of power, privilege, 
or prestige.” 19 Blau uses a similar defi- 
nition: “The class structure consists of 
actual collectivities of individuals, not 
abstract positions, who differ in wealth, 
power, and, prestige.” 2° Conflict theo- 


rists generally differ markedly in their 


definition of social class, building on 
the Marxian definition provided by 
Dahrendorf: 


Wherever classes are defined by factors 
which permit the construction of a hier- 
archical continuum, they are wrongly de- 
fined. . . . Status, ranking by others, self- 
ranking, style of life, similar economic con- 
ditions, and income level are all factors 
which define social strata but not social 
classes. . . . Class is always a category for 
purposes of the analysis of the dynamics of 
social conflict and its structural roots, and 
as such it has to be separated strictly from 
stratum as a category for purposes of de- 
scribing hierarchical systems at a given 
point in time.** e 


Weber’s definition of "class status” in 
terms of “‘life-chances” is still also in 
wide use, and differs noticeably from 
Blau’s and Dahrendorf’s: 


The typical probability that a given state 
of (a) provision with goods, (b) external 
conditions of life, and (c) subjective satis- 
faction or frustration will be possessed by 
an individual or a group. 


19 Lenski, Power and Privilege, pp. 14-75. 

20 Peter M. Blau, Exchange and Power in 
Social Life (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1964), p 279, 

21 Ralf Dahrendorf, Class and Class Conflict 
in Industrial Society (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford 
University Press, 1959), p. 76 

22 Max Weber, The Theory of Social and 


-Economic Organization, tr. A. M. Henderson 


and Talcott Parsons (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1947), p. 424. 
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As diverse as the definitions above 
seem to be, it is distressing to note that 
many others appear in the literature, 
either implicitly or explicitly; although 
the quoted definitions may be the most 
clear, they are by no means the most 
common. ‘With so much disagreement 
concerning the term's meaning, it is sur- 
prising that sociologists continue to use 
it; however, it is my function to report, 
not to moralize. In most studies in the 
past five years, when social class appears 
as a term or a variable, it almost cer- 
tainly is used ‘to suggest more than its 
operational definition in the'given study, 
however explicit that may be. It ap- 
pears to be a “hypothetical construct” 
of the order of the term mind, which is 
tending to disappear from psychological 
literature. 

Soctoeconomic status continues to be 
used in the sociological literature. Usu- 
ally, it indicates that an attempt has 
been made to make status-differentials 
operational in terms of two or three 
scaled indexes. Occasionally, one finds 
it used as a synonym for ordered occu- 
pational status. Although there is not, 
at present, a generally used, consensual, 
operational definition for socioeconomic 
status (or SES or SeS), writers in schol- 
arly journals customarily state the oper- 
ational definition that they are using, 
which gives the term a reasonably 
precise denotation for the study at hand. 

Elite falls somewhere between “social 
class” and “social stratification” in the 
degree of consensual specificity. Lass- 
well and Lerner remark: “Any single 
definition for such a key term as ‘elite’ 
is inadequate. ... Most simply, the 
elite are the influential.”?5 Lipset and 
Solari report: | 
The most general usage refers to those po- 
sitions in society which are at the summits 

23 Herold D. Lasswell and Daniel Lerner, 


World Revolutionary Elites: Studies in Coer- 
cive Ideological Movements (Cambridge, 


Mass.: M.I T. Press, 1965). - 
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of key structures, ż.e., the higher positions 
in the economy, government, military, poli- 
tics, religion, mass organization, education, 
and the professions.*# 


Rose says: 


Of an even more controversial nature (in 
the study of local community power) is the 
question of the relative solidarity and 
uniqueness of purpose of the top power 
group, 4.6., whether or not it is legitimate 
to call this: group an elite... . Perhaps 
the most commonly used meaning is that 
of a group of persons at the top of a 
hierarchy.#6 


And Kadushin states: 


The major concepts in studies of elites can 
be divided into those which pertain to what 
elites do and those which pertain to who 
they are and what their place is in the 
social structure. The term “elite” itself 
refers to who they are, as does the term 
“ruling class” or “governing class.” 2° 


Middle class is changing its popular 
denotation, and this has been reflected 
in sociological literature to some extent. 
It is often heard in popular usage, with 
a derogatory connotation, as roughly 
synonymous with traditional, conserva- 
tive, or bourgeois. ‘Middle-class 
values” and “middle-class morality” are 
used to refer to established, socially 
sanctioned, cultural values presumed to 
exist among the dominant majority of 
the population considered as a reference 
group for “sellouts” or “social climbers.” 
Although sociologists tend to avoid such 
invidious usage, the term is sometimes 
used to mean “established,” or ‘‘con- 
ventional,” judging from the contexts. 
Nelson says: 


24 Seymour Martin Lipset and Aldo Solari, 
eds., Elites in Latin America (New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1967). 

26 Rose, The Power Structure, p 274 

26 Charles Kadushin, “Power, Influence, and 
Social Circles: A New Methodology for Study- 
ing Opinion-Makers,” American Sociological 
Review 33 (October 1968), pp. 685-699. 
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The old and the new middle class are de- 
fined in terms of two dimensions: (1) ac- 
cess to large-scale industrial bureaucracies— 
a factor relevant to mass-society theory 
—and (2) ownership as opposed to man- 
agement of capital—a factor relevant to a 
more traditional class-oriented economic 
theory.?* 


Reacting to studies reporting the ab- 
sorption of the working class into the 
middle class, Glenn and Alston find em- 
pirical support for the contention that 
“the distinction between the working 
class and the middle class still seems 
more useful than the concept of a 
‘middle mass.’ ” 78 

Lower class has also been used with 
a less than consensual denotation. Jack 
Roach comments: 


Confusion in terminology has led many 
investigators to take findings on the work- 


ing-class (upper-lower) for data on the 


group living at or below the poverty line. 
Those who make use of the status-frustra- 
tion hypothesis ...commonly refer to 
empirical studies which seem to provide 
documentation for the assertion of a high 
degree of status frustration in the “lower 
class.” . . . But inspection of the research 
cited discloses that the subjects are working 
class, not lower class.*° 


N 


After observing the equation of 
“culturally deprived” with “lower class,” 
“underprivileged,” “disadvantaged,” 
“educationally deprived,” and “lower 
socioeconomic group,” Richard Kurtz 
comments that “looseness in concept uti- 
lization emphasizes the need for careful 
and rigid definitions in sociology, to 


27 Joel I. Nelson; “Anomie: Comparisons 
between the Old and New Middle Class,” 
American Journal of Soctology 74 (September 
1968), p. 184. 

28 Norval D Glenn and Jon P. Alston, 
“Cultural Distances among Occupational Cate- 
gones,” American Sociological Review 33 (June 
1968}, p 365. 

20 Jack L. Roach, “Sociological Analysis and 
Poverty,” American Journal of Sociology 71 
(July 1965), p. 70. 
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avoid becoming a party to a misdeed 
and to avoid misinterpretation of disci- 
plinary objectives.” *° 

‘Status has been used with different 
denotations in the literature in the 
past, but recent sociological works have 
tended to move away from its use to 
indicate a kind of general standing in 
the community and toward its use to 
locate persons in equivalence categories, 
with regard to some specific nominal or 
ordered abstract quality. Thus, one can 
be said to have a particular status with 
respect to his family-organization, his 
income, and the like.” 

A number of other terms of a more 
specific nature, such as “culture,” 
“power,” “prestige,” end “status-inte- 
gration” will be discussed in the follow- 
ing pages, as well as the problems in- 
volved in using those terms and others. 


METHODS OF OBSERVATION 


One gets the impression that in the 
development of sociological studies of 
social stratification, the identification 
and measurement of appropriate units 
lags behind both statistical techniques 
and guiding theory. 

One of the technical problems in 
developing a> logical-positive theory of 
social class or social stratification, on 
the basis of the concepts and observa- 
tions currently in use, grows out of the 
use of indexes as variables when scien- 
tific theory might be more properly con- 
structed from components. In physics 
~—where Bridgman originated the excel- 
lent argument that terms, concepts, 
constructs, and theories are ultimately 
given all their meaning by the measure- 
ments of the variables involved—the 
instruments for observation and mea- 
surement may be somewhat more so- 


$0 Richard’ A. Kurtz, “The Public Use of 
Sociological Concepts: Culture and Social 
Class,” The American Sociologist 4 (August 
1966), pp. 187-189. 

31 Lasswell, Class and Stratum, chap. 4. 
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phisticated, and the amount of variance 
which can be attributed to known vari- 
ables is somewhat more comprehensive, 
than in sociology at present. This is to 
suggest, not that sociologists should 
avoid the doctrine of operationalism, but 
rather that they should use it with more 
care than that exerted Ey most current 
researchers, as evidenced in the pub- 
lished results. 

Indexes may serve very well for the 
development of theory in physics, where 
they often provide measurements of a 
sufficient number of variables to describe 
an object, event, or process so that the 
degree of consensus concerning the “fit” 
of the model to “reality” is quite high. 
In sociology, on the other hand, in- 
dexes may be used to represent com- 
ponents when the descriptive result is 
not consensually seen to describe the 
phenomenon exhaustively. 

A case in point is the use of ordered 
occupational categories as an index of 
social class. Even though the index 
covaries with the phenomenon quite 
highly, there is reasonakle doubt that 
it is descriptive of the empirical con- 
struct ## tote. There wculd appear to 
be two possible solutions to this dif- 
culty: (1) to develop theories based 
on ordered occupational categories iden- 
tified as such, or (2) to develop a de- 
scription of social class from a sufficient 
number of operationally described com- 
ponents, so that some scholarly con- 
sensus is reached that the phenomenon 
described is a fairly exact approxima- 
tion of social class in reality. In other 


words, if the notion of operationalism 


is to be used, it seems essential to stop 
using the term “social class” to refer to 
ordered occupational categories, and if 
the term is to be retained, to agree on 
the variables which will be used in 
social-class models. It would seem more 
desirable at present to begin with a 
consensual model with recagnized inade- 
quacies, which might later be corrected 
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according to the evidence accrued, than 
to continue to use diverse models. If 
an Index of Social Position (ISP) score °? 
is used, it should be called an ISP score, 
not social class. If a Socio-Economic In- 
dex (SEI) score ™ is used, it should not 
be assumed to yield identical results to 
an ISP score. If it is necessary to 
create a sociological language of neo- 
logisms in order to say what we mean 
with precision, we should not apologize 
for it. 


- John Coleman has suggested that pres- 


tige, microculture, association, influence, 
demographic attributes, and self-identi- 
fication are all currently understood to 
be involved in social stratification, and 
that each of these has measuring devices 
in current use in sociology.** A model 
constructed from these components 
might come reasonably close to describ- 
ing the phenomenon of social class in a 
fashion that is congruous with current 
usage. It would seem desirable to iden- 
tify studies involving only. one of these 
components with that component rather 
than with the general term “social class.” 

Murray Thomas has proposed for 
studying the degree of stratification in 
a society or community, a system based 
on five dimensions: social-unit scope, 
scale patterns, degree of consensus, in- 
ternal fluidity, and structural stability.*° 

The use of the family, rather than the 
individual, as the unit for the study of 
social stratification has been defended 
in most classical theories. It is often 
difficult to make measurements which 
reflect family-organization on the basis 
of the kinds of data that are avail- 
able to researchers. Wesolowski and 
Slomezynski resolved this problem in 

32 Ibid., pp. 86-89. 

33 Ibid., pp 436-443. 

$4 John A. Coleman, “A Paradigm for the 
Study of Social Strata,” Sociology and Social 
Research 50 (April 1966), pp 338-350. 

88 R. Murray Thomas, “A Five-Dimension 
Anatomy of Stratification,” Sociology end 
Social Researck 50 (April 1966), pp. 314-324. 
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their study of three Polish cities by 
limiting their study of stratification to 
samples of married men, aged thirty-four 
to sixty.®¢ 

In a review of studies of social strati- 
fication in Great Britain, made for the 
Market Research Society, Abrams noted 
four kinds of measurement in use: 
(1) self-rating definitions, (2) occupa- 
tional and subjective definitions, (3) 
census definitions, and (4) multidimen- 
sional definitions.’ In the last-named, 
he observed: 


The appearance of interviewer's assessment 
as the variable with the highest loading 
suggests that interviewers . . , have a high 
degree of proficiency in rapidly sum- 
marizing all the other variables and then 
stratifying the population. 


The observation of associational rela- 
tionships has been carried out most suc- 
cessfully in the past by means of socio- 
metric techniques. The most impressive 
work done in the five-year period under 


study is unquestionably that of Edward’ 


Laumann, as far as the analysis of 
stratification systems on the basis of 
associational configurations is concerned. 
Laumann defines a stratified social struc- 
ture as “one in which there is a tend- 
ency for people to confine their intimate 
social relationships with others of ap- 
proximately equal rank or status.” 
Using E. S. Bogardus’ classic social- 
distance stale, Laumann was able to 
locate categories of people in social 
space and to compute the probabilities 
that particular social relationships would 


36 Wlodzimierz Wesolowski and Kazimierz 
Slomezynski, “Social Stratification in Polish 
Cities,” in Social Stratification, ed. Jackson, 
pp. 175-211. 

87 Mark Abrams, “Some Measurements of 
Social Stratification in Britain,” in Sectal 
Stratification, ed Jackson, pp. 133-144 

38 Ibid., p. 141 

38 Edward O. Laumann, Prestige and Asso- 
ciation in an Urban Community: An Analysis 
of an Urban Stratification System (Indian- 
apolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1966), p. 3. 
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exist between the people in different 
categories.“© By charting associational 
relationships, such as consanguineal and 
affinal kinship, friendship, and common 
residence, Laumann and Guttman were 
able to compare them to occupational- 
prestige ratings in a three-dimensional 
analysis and to develop a measurement 
of “relative associational contiguity of 
occupations.” #4 Laumann also devel- 
oped an Index of Associational Status 
Congruence, to measure the individu- 
al’s propensity for corfining his social 
relationships to his social equals.* 

A productive reaction to the Laumann- 
Guttman study on the part of Phillip 
Bonacich has led to a suggestion for the 
refinement of their technique which may 
well have a much broader implication 
for studies of occupational categories 
and occupational mobility. He points 
out that there is a strong tendency for 
larger categories to be located near the 
center of social space and smaller ones 
to be farther from the center, and 
that social distance is thus distorted by 
category size. He recommends two 
corrections to eliminate this error.*® 

Another observational device which is 
more directly related to conventional 
sociometry has been described by 
Kadushin. After remarking that little 
work has been done on the sociometric 
analysis of elites, Kadushin recom- 
mends using the concept of “the social 
circle,” which can be located by using a 
“snowball” reputational technique.“ 


49 Tbid., p. 63. 

41 Edward O Laumann and Louls Guttman, 
“The Relative Associatinonal Contiguity of 
Occupations in an Urbar. Setting,” American 
Sociological Review 31 (April 1966), pp. 169- 
178. 

42 Laumann, Prestige and Assoctalion in an 
Urban Community, p 123. 

+3 Phillip Bonacich, “Associational Conti- 
guity,” American Sociclogical Review 32 
(October 1967), pp. 813-815. 

té Kadushin, “Power, Influence, and Social 
Circles.” 
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The observation cf microcultures is 
especially relevant for studying the cul- 
tural aspect of social classes. Rather 
than considering culturally homogeneous 
populations as deviant versions of a 
great culture or mass culture, there may 
be merit in viewing the great culture 
as an abstraction—a lowest common de- 
nominator, as it were—of many micro- 
cultures.“° From this vantage point, 
each relatively small population——such 
as that of an associational social class— 
could be seen to enact a functional pat- 
tern of integrated life-ways. 
this approach is consonant with the 
thinking of Lee.*® A step in the direc- 
tion of adequately defining microcultures 
has been made by Gibbs.‘ 

The observation of influence continues 
to be an issue during the period under 
study. The principal techniques of ob- 
servation are the reputational method ** 
and the decisional method.*® In a field 
study, Presthus found faults in both 
procedures.” Kadushin’s proposed solu- 
tion has been mentioned above. 
will be said about these procedures later. 

The observation of class-consctousness 
is basic to the testing of Marxian and 


45 Lasswell, Class and Stratum, pp. 210-212. 
46 Alfred McClung Lee, Multivalent Man 


(New York: George Braziller,-1966), especially 


pt. 1. 

47 Jack P. Gibbs, “Norms: The Problem of 
Definition and Classification,” American Jour- 
zal of Sociology 70 (March 1965), pp. 586- 
£904. 

48 See, for example, Charles M. Bonjean, 
“Class, Status, and Power-Reputation,” Soci- 
clogy and Social Research 49 (October 1964), 
pp. 69-75; and Baha Abu Laban, “The Reputa- 
tional Approach in the Study of Community 
Power: A Critical Evaluation,” Pactfic Socto- 
logical Review 8 (Spring 1965), pp. 35-42. 

£9 See, for example, William V. D’Antonio 
and William H. Form, Jsfluentials in Two 
Eorder Cities: A Study in Community 
Decision-Making (Notre Dame, Ind: Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame Press, 1965). 

to Robert Presthus, Mes at the Top: A 
Study in Community Power (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1964). 
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neo-Marxian theories of social class. 
Morris and Murphy have proposed “an 
analytical scheme which affords a sys- 
tematic way of comparing the various 
types of subjective perceptions and 
identifications in a stratified society.™* 

The observation of status-inconsist- 
ency and social mobility has received ' 
increasing attention during the period 
under study. Blalock points out some 
major difficulties in managing the data 
in these areas, and concludes: 


None of the possible solutions known to me 
seems to offer the hope of completely satis- 
factory solutions. In view of this, one 
should make use of these intriguing but 
rather complex theoretical formulations 
with the full realization that definitive 
results may not be obtainable." — 

There has been a great deal of criticism, 
both constructive and otherwise, of the 
operational utility of “status-consist- 
ency,” “status-crystallization,” “status- 
congruency,” “status-integration,” and 


‘similar terms, and a variety of sugges- 


tions have been made concerning how it 
might be improved.” More will be said 
about this, and about mobility, later in 
this article. 

To sum up, the growing awareness of 
the problems in methods of observation 


5i Richard T. Morris and Raymond J. 
Murphy, “A Paradigm for the Study of Class 
Consciousness,” Sociology and Social: Research 
50 (April 1966), pp. 297-313... 

83 H, M. Blalock, Jr., “Status-Inconsistency, 
Social Mobility, Status-Integration, and Struc- 
tural Effects,” American Sociological Review 
32 (October 1967), pp. 790-801. 

53 See, for example, Miton Bloombaum, 
“The' Mobility-Dimension in Status-Consist- 
ency,” Sociology and Social Research 48 (April 
1964), pp. 340-347; C. W. Lachenmeyer, 
“Status-Inconsistency as a Subset of Behav- 
ioral Conflict,” Pacific Sociological Review 11 
(Fall 1968), pp 81-93; Nico Stehr, “Status~ 
Consistency: The Theoretical Concept and Its 
Empirical Referent,” Pacific Sociological Re- 
view 11 (Fall 1958), pp. 95-99; and Donald 
B. Trow, “Status-Equilibration in the Labora- 
tory,” Pacific Sociological Review 10 (Fall - 
1967), pp. 75-80. 
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among sociologists interested in social 
stratification should be interpreted as a 
healthy sign. The problems are many, 
but concern about them is sincere and 
work toward sound solutions is pro- 
gressing rapidly. | 


Tue Frnpincs—~1964~-1968 


An effort will be made in the re- 
mainder of this report to summarize 
selected findings of studies in the area 
of social stratification for the five-year 
period concerned. Many of the studies 
could fall quite appropriately into two 
or more of the substantive areas out- 
lined below, so that placement in one 
area does not indicate that a study may 
not have equal significance in another 
area; however, space limitations make 
elaborate cross-listings impossible. The 
literature relating to social stratification 
is prodigious, and it is almost certain 
that some significant findings have been 
overlooked. No attempt was made to 


locate or to report on studies originating: 


in disciplines other than sociology, prob- 
ably at a considerable loss in potential 
coverage. 


Social classes as associational categories 


/ 

One of the most obvious facts in social 
life is that no one person can associate 
with equal frequency, duration, prior- 
ity, or intensity with all other persons. 
This is a basic principle in E. H. 


Sutherland’s well-known theory of dif- ` 


ferential association.“* Obvious factors 
of spatial proximity, social or political 
proscription, and the dependence of 
children upon parents for survival are 
involved. School attendance, work ac- 
tivities, and participation in voluntary 
organizations all promote differential as- 
sociation. The extent to which these 

84 Edwin H. Sutherland and Donald Cressey, 


Principles of Criminology (Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott, 1960), p. 78. 
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factors contribute to social-class phe- 
nomena has received attention recently. 

Hodge and Treiman have concluded 
that “class identification rests not only 
upon one’s own location in the status 
structure but upon the socioeconomic 
level of one’s aquaintances.” ©% Lau- 
mann contends that “it hes been un- 
ambiguously demonstrated that greater 
concern for the interactional context of 
a person, given his location in the strati- 
fication system, will allow us to predict 
more accurately the distribution of rele- 
vant class and status attitudes and to 
develop a more adequate model of 
how the stratification system operates.*° 
Kadushin reports: “We have shown 
that the concept of social circle not only 
serves to locate most of the important 
issues in the study of elites but also 
serves to unify and to formalize methods 
for locating them.” * 

On the other side of the coin, Ellis 
and Lane found that “upward mobility 
is itself a disruptive social’ experience 
which leaves the individual for an 
appreciable period without roots or ef- 
fective social support,” resulting in “a 
disproportionate share of isolating ex- 
periences ‘and personal strain.” ** This 
position will relate to the studies on 
status-integration which are discussed 
below. 

Using the occupational status of the 
father or guardian as an index of social 
class, Erickson and Empey found that 


55 Robert W. Hodge and Donald J. Treiman, 
“Clasg-Identification In the United States,” 
American Journal of Sociology 73 (March 
1968), pp. 535. See also “Sccial Participation 
and Social Status,” American Sociological Re- 
view 33 (October 1968), pp. 722-740. 

56 Laumann, Prestige and Association in an 
Urban Community, p. 137. 

57 Kadushin, “Power, Influence, and Social 
Circles,” p. 697. 

68 Robert A. Ellis and W. Clayton Lane, 
“Social Mobility and Social Isolation: A Test 
of Sorokin’s Dissociative Hypothesis,” Amer- 
ican Sociological Review 32 (April 1967), p 
237. 
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“the tendency has been greater among 
low and middle-class boys to associate 
with, and be committed to, delinquent 
peers than upper class boys.” *? 

Numerous studies linked school as- 
sociations, occupational aspirations of 
students, and occupational level of 
parents in a pattern showing positive 
relationships.®° 

Wilkinson adds an intervening vari- 
able to Sir Francis Galton’s classic study 
of the relationship between family origin 
and the achievement of eminence. It is 
the public school experience in Britain.** 

Focusing on the family as an as- 
sociational experience, Adams found 
that “the orientations of family mem- 
bers toward the dominant middle-class 
achievernent values of our society are 


59 Maynard L. Erickson and LaMar T. 
Empey, “Class Position, Peers, and Delin- 
quency,” Sociology and Social Research 49 
(April 1965), p. 274. 

80 See, Zor example, Ralph H. Turner, The 
Social Context of Ambition: A Study of High- 
School Seniors in Los Angeles (San Francisco: 
Chandler, 1964); Irving Krauss, “Sources of 
Educational Aspirations among Working-Class 
Youth,” American Sociological Review 29 
(December 1964), pp. 867-879; Ernest Q. 
Campbell and C. Norman Alexander, “Struc- 
tural Effects and Interpersonal Relationships,” 
American Journal of Sociology 71 (November 


1965), pp. 284-289; Albert Lewis Rhodes,- 


Albert J. Reiss, Jr, and Otis Dudley Duncan, 
“Occupational Segregation in a Metropolitan’ 
School System,” American Journal of Sociology 
70 (May 1965), pp 682-694; Eldon E. Snyder, 
“Socioeconomic Variations, Values, and Social 
Participation among High School Students,” 
Journal of Marriage and the Family 28 (May 
1966), pp. 174-176; and Otis Dudley Duncan, 
Archibald ©, Haller, and Alejandro Portes, 
“Peer Influences on Aspirations: A Reinterpre- 
tation,” American Journal of Sociology 74 
(September 1968), pp 119-137. 

81 Rupert Wilkinson, Gentlemanly Power: 
British Leadership and the Public School 
Tradition: A Comparative Study in the 


Making of Rulers (New York: Oxford Uni- >` 


versity Press, 1964); and T. J. H. Bishop 
and Rupert Wilkinson, Winckester and the 
Public School Elite: A Statistical Analysis 
(London: Faber and Fader, 1966). 
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greater determinants of adult relations 
between kin of orientation than are in- 
tergenerational mobility or stability.” °? 
Kahl, however, found that aghievement 
orientation was, in part, accounted for 
by “independence of family.” * 

Rubin found that only in the two 
highest occupational categories do Amer- . 
ican women tend to marry “up” the 
social-class ladder.** Watson and Barth 
question whether we should persist in 
taking “father’s occupational status” as 
an index of social class without observ- 
ing status inconsistencies between hus- 
band and wife in the nuclear family, 
because, these authors contend, the patri- 
archal model of family organization may 
be disappearing.” i 

George Hesslink found that in Cass 
County, Michigan, the most salient vari- 
able related to prestige, power, or status, 
was not income, occupation, or educa- 
tion, but membership in an old, estab- 
lished family in the community, as far 
as the Negro population was concerned. 

Several popular or semipopular books 
indicating a general interest in the area 
of social class were published during the 
period under study. Three of these 
placed great emphasis on associational 
patterns; one of them became a best- 
seller (The Rich and the Superrich) & 


62 Bert N. Adams, “Occupational Position, 
Mobility, and the Kin of Orientation,” Amer- 
ican Sociological Review 32 (June 1967), p. 
364. 

68 Joseph A. Kahl, “Some Measurements of 
Achievement Orientation,” American Journal 
of Sociology 70 (May 1965), pp. 669-681. 

84 Zick Rubin, “Do American Women Marry 
Up?”, American Sociological Review 33 (Octo- 
ber 1968), pp. 750-760. 

68 Walter B. Watson and Ernest A. T. Barth, 
“Questionable Assumptions in the Theory of 
Social Stratification,” Pacific Sociological Re- 
view 7 (Spring 1964), pp. 10~16. 

68 George A. Hesslink, Biack Neighbors: 
Negroes in a Norikern Rural Community 
(Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1968). 

67. Digby Baltzell, Tks Protestant Estab- 
lishment: Aristocracy & Caste tn America 
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The associational perspective of social 
classes thus appears to be a feasible 
basis for sociological research. The 
present trend suggests that more studies 
from this perspective will be forth- 
coming, and that they will be able to 
offer more explanations of social phe- 
nomena than are offered by studies 
based on “attribute” data alone. 


Social classes as microcultures or styles 
of life 


As was noted earlier, it is possible 
to conceive of the distinctions between 
social classes as cultural. The sociolo- 
gists who conceive distinctions in this 
manner will categorize people into 
classes on the basis of their life-ways. 
Leighton has argued that such life-ways 
become a part of the shared sentiments 
of their enactors, accompanied by con- 
scious or unconscious feelings that are 
positive toward their own ways and 
negative toward conflicting ways. 
From such a vantage point, a popularly 
used term like “cultural deprivation” 
must be, at best, relative—needing some 
referent—and, at worst, nonsensical. 

Gordon has suggested the use of the 
term ‘‘ethclass” to identify a population 
with distinctive social and cultural boun- 
daries.7° Glenn and Alston have used 
the concept “cultural distance” success- 
fully in measuring the degree of similar- 
ity between microcultures, and although 


(New York: Vintage Books, 1966); Stephen 
Birmingham, “Our Crowd”: The Great Jewish 
Families of New York (New York: Dell, 
1967); and Ferdinand Lundberg, The Rich 
and the Superrich: A Study in the Power of 
Money Today (New York: Lyle Stuart, 1968). 

68 Alexander H. Leighton, My Name is 
Legion: Foundations for a Theory of Man in 
Relation to Culture (New York: Basic Books, 
1959), 

89 Cf. Kurtz, “The Public Use of Socio- 
logical Concepts.” 

10 Milton M. Gordon, Assimilation in Amer- 
ican Life (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1964). 
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their work was done on occupational 
categories, there is no apparent reason 
that it could not be applied more gen- 
erally.7: At least two recent studies 
have shown that Negro class-micro- 
cultures are similar to white class- 
microcultures,”* with one of the studies 
showing that Mexican-American class- 
microcultures are more distant from the 
white-Negro complex." 

Differences and similarities in spa- 
tially diverse class-microcultures have 
been studied by Ross,” Sewell and 
Orenstein," and Angela Lane.7® Ross 
failed to find the anticipated cultural 
distance between two residential areas 
in New York. Sewell and Orenstein 
found a complex pattern in rural as 
compared with urban Wisconsin school 
children, and Lane found a significant 
“city” effect in her study of occupational 
mobility in six cities. 

Differences tn language-usage between 
microcultures, ascribed to social-class 
differences, have been reported in the 
United States by Crider,” in England 


™ Norval D. Glenn and Jon P. Alston, 
“Cultural Distances among Occupational Cate- 
gories.” 

72 Aubrey Wendling and Delbert S. Eliott, 
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logical Review 11 (Fall 1968), pp. 123-133; 
and Judson R. Landis, Darryl Datwyler, and 
Dean S. Dorn, “Race and Social Class as 
Determinants of Social Distance,” Sociology 
and Social Research 51 (October 1966), pp 
78-86. 

78 Wendling and Elliott, “Class and Race 
Differentials in Parental Aspirations and Ex- 
pectations,” 

14 H. Laurence Ross, “Uptown and Down- 
town: A Study of Middle-Class Residential 
Areas,” American Sociological Review 30 
(April 1965), pp. 255-259. 

75 William H. Sewell and Alan M. Orenstein, 
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Choice,” American Journal of Sociology 70 
(March 1965), pp. 551-563, 
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Six Cities,” American Sociological Review 33 . 
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by Lawton" (among others), and in 
New York by Labov.”® 

Cultural differences in preferences in 
art. Although measurement of an ob- 
jective nature is extremely elusive in the 
area of the fine arts, Kavolis has offered 
four “ideal type’ diacritica for distin- 
guishing among social classes on the 
basis of their members’ preferences in 
art styles.°° He attributes the differ- 
ences between upper-middle-class, new- 
middle-class,. lower-middle-class, and 
working-class tastes in art to character- 
istic “fantasy dispositions.” 

Class differences in child-rearing have 
been a subject for investigation for some 
time. Recent studies have found that 
there is greater punitiveness and rejec- 
tion of children ky parents in urban 
lower classes than in other social 
classes;® that ‘middle-class mothers 
tended to use a more stimulating and 
emotionally warm mode of child-rear- 
ing,” while “working class mothers .. . 
tended to play a more passive and less 
stimulating role with the child, with 
more emphasis upon control through 
rewards and punishments” ;** and that: 


middle- and lower-lower-class Negro moth- 
ers do not differ fundamentally in their 
‘goals but... they do differ considerably 
in their socialization practices. Middle- 
class mothers were found to gratify chil- 


78 Denis Lawton, Social Class, Language, 
and Education (New York: Schocken Brooks, 
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78 William Labov, The Social Stratification 
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80 Vytautas Kavolis, “Artistic Preferences of 
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view 8 (Spring 1965), pp. 43—51. 

8i Donald Gilbert McKinley, Social Class 
and Family Life (New York: Free Press of 
Glencoe, 1964). 

82 Grace F. Brody, “Socioeconomic Differ- 
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Journal of Marriage and the Family 30 
(November 1968), p. 660. 
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dren’s socioemotional needs, to use bilateral 
influence techniques, and to reward children 
for desirable behavior significantly more 
often than lower-lower-class mothers.” 83 


Soctal-class differences in patterns of 
Jamily-orzanszatton have also been the 
focus of a large number of sociological 
studies. A study of families in Turin, 
Italy, was compared with a study of 
families in Washington, D.C., and it was 
found that: 


Italian parents are more adult-centered and 
American parents are more child-centered. 
Despite this cultural difference, the rela- 
tionship of social class to parental values 
is much the same in both countries. . . 
There is something intrinsic to social 
Stratification that yields strikingly similar 
results in the two countries.®4 


In a study by Smith,®* a positive rela- 
tionship was found between social class 
and the favorableness of adolescents’ 
attitudes toward their fathers. He also 
found that estimation of the father’s 
success was related to social class, and 
that the favorableness of attitudes 
toward the mother was not related to 
social class. Bowerman and Elder found 
that older middle-class boys perceived 
their families as husband-dominated, 
while older lower-class girls perceived 
their families as wife-dominated; how- 
ever, they concluded that ‘parental 
power in child-rearing relations is not 
accurately pictured from knowledge of 
a child’s perception of one parent’s 
power over the other.’ 8° 


85 Thomas Ewin Smith, “Social Class and 
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cial Research 53 (January 1969), pp. 217-226. 

88 Constance K. Kamii and Norma L. Radin, 
“Class Differences in the Socialization Prac- 
tices of Negro Mothers,” Journal of Marriage 
and the Family 29 (May 1967), p. 310. 
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In a laboratory experiment, Straus 
found that middle-class parents were 
supportive of, and exerted more control 
over, both their children and each other, 
as compared with working-class parents. 
He also found that: 


Contrary to the Parsons-Bales theory, hus- 
bands tend to be predominant in both 
instrumental ‘and expressive roles, particu- 
larly among middle class families. . . 
[Working class husbands were relatively 
low in initiating all types of acts, whereas 
for the wives, the class differences were 
minimal.§* 


Geismar and Gerhart reported that 
controlling for socioeconomic factors in 
a study of family functioning came rea- 
sonably close to eliminating variances 
attributable to race among a population 
of Negroes, Puerto Ricans, and white 
persons. They concluded that “social 
class acts as a great leveler.” 88 

Finally: 


The timing of births after marriage has a 
strong and consistent relationship to the 
economic position of a sample of white 
Detroit couples.... [A] couples eco- 
nomic position is substantially better the 
longer the interval to the first birth or the 
last birth. Those wives already pregnant 
with their first child at the time of mar- 
riage are particularly disadvantaged eco- 
nomically,... Whether early and rapid 
family growth causes relatively low income 
status cannot be determined from these 
data.®? ü 


Family Power Structure,” American Socio- 
logical Review 29 (August 1964), p. 567. 

87 Murray A. Straus, “The Influence of Sex 
of Child and Social Class on Instrumental and 
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Setting,” Sociology and Social Research 52 
(October 1967), p. 19. 
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Social-class ‘differences in educational 
aspirations and achievement. The gen- 
eral import of the continuously large 
number of studies of educational and 
occupational aspirations and achieve- 
ments is that, other things being equal, 
the lower the social class, the lower the 
aspirations and achievements in educa- 
tion.” Eckland observes: 


The changes which are clearly anticipated 
mean that social-class differences will in- 
creasingly determine who graduates among 
the college entrants of the next few dec- 


_ ades, since it is apparently among the less 


qualified students that class origins have 
the greatest impact.*? 


Class differences in religious behavior. 
In Britain, the lower classes are found to 
have the least, rather than the most, 
involvement in religion.** Demerath 
found the same to be true for American 
Protestants, although he also reported 
that ‘“churchlike” commitment was 
found more frequently among high- 
status persons while “sectlike” commit- 
ment was found more frequently among 
low-status persons.** Dillingham re- 
ported that he found a negative rela- 
tionship between the ranked mean fre- 
quencies of church attendance and the 


tion,” American Sociological Review 31 (Octo- 
ber 1966), p. 647. 
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ranked mean social status of the Protes- 
tant denominations.** ‘This finding has 
been contested by Goode, who maintains 
that, generally, social participation is 
positively correlated with social class.°° 
Goode adds, however, that “church par- 
ticipation cleerly means something quite 
different for members of the white-collar 
occupational level than [sic] it does for 
manual laborers,” °° 

Class differences in sexual behavior. 
“The upper-upper class has endorsed a 
humanist, expressionistic ethos since its 
emergence in America in the post-Civil 
War period, and life in the lower classes 
seems to have continued relatively un- 
changed since the Industrial Revolu- 
tion,” says Ferdinand of class patterns 
in sex behavior, after detailing typical 
behavior patterns of each class.°7 Reiss’ 
findings tend to support this position: 


{G]Jeneral liberalism enhanced sexual per- 
missiveness more in higher than in the 
lower-class groups. These findings are con- 
sistent with the theory that in groups or 
classes where the traditional level of sexual 
permissiveness is low, social forces are more 
likely to alter individual levels of permis- 
siveness,*8 


Class differences in delinquent behav- 
ior. Using self-reported, rather than 
officially reported, delinquent behavior, 
Erickson and Empey found a statistically 
significant low positive correlation be- 
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tween lower-class position and delin- 
quency; however, further analysis re- 
vealed: 


The variance... was not located most 
strongly between low-class respondents and 
both other groups but between upper-class 
respondents and both other groups.... 
On all three delinquency scales, low and 
middle-class respondents did not differ sig- 
nificantly from each other.®? 


A middle-class style of life? In addi- 
tion to the findings which have already 


. been mentioned, it has been found that 


middle-class persons name their children 
in characteristic patterns,’°° behave dif- 
ferently from other classes in risk- 
taking,’® play more with their children 
when at the beach,’™ and are less likely 
to work for pay in high school, although 
when they do work in secondary school, 
they work longer .hours and earn more 
money.?°> However, it is not altogether 
clear exactly at which levels to separate 
the middle class from the other classes. 
The criteria for distinguishing between 
classes in the studies which are reported 
here are far from uniform, as has been 
noted earlier. Whether or not the work- 
ing class and the middle class are suf- 
ficiently homogeneous culturally to be 
collapsed into one “middle mass” micro- 
culture, with a single style of life, seems 
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doubtful,*** even though the line of di- 
vision appears to be obscure. Possibly 
the obscurity is due to the use of in- 
appropriate variables used to distinguish 
the two. In any case, there do seem to 
be cultural ideal types of middle class 
and working class. 

A lower-class style of life? As with 
the middle class, the findings covered so 
far seem to point to a palpable micro- 
culture of the lower class, even though 
the boundaries are not clear. Again, 
much of this lack of clarity is undoubt- 
edly the result of the use of different 
variables to distinguish the lower class. 
Deutsch has devised a “deprivation 
index,” based chiefly on cultural com- 
ponents (measures of housing dilapida- 
tion, the educational aspiration of the 
parent for the child, the number of chil- 
dren in the home, the child’s participa- 
tion in conversation at dinner, the cul- 
tural experiences provided by the parent 
for the child, and the child’s kinder- 
garten attendance) to describe “the 
poor.” 08 Whether such an index might 
equally well describe the lower class, at 
least in part, is a good question. 

Miller and Riessman have proposed a 
four-celled classification for working- 
class and lower-class persons, based on 
family stability and economic security, 
which identifies (1) the stable poor 
(stable family, economically secure), 
(2) the strained (unstable family, 
economically secure), (3) the “copers” 
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(stable family, economically insecure), 
and (4) the unstable (unstable family, 
economically insecure) .1°° 

The concept of a lower class seems to 
exist, and its cultural definition seems 
to be in the realm of the possible, but, 
as of January 1969, there is no socio- 
logical consensus on a culturally defined 
lower class. 

To sum up, it now seems possible to 
describe social classes (at least in the 
United States) in terms of cultural vari- 
ables on an empirical rather than an 
impressionistic basis. At the present 
writing; this has not been done sys- 
tematically. 


Soctal classes as influence, power, 
prestige, or deference categories 


Max Weber defined power as “the 


. chance of a man or of a number of men 


to realize their own will in a communal 
action even against the resistance of 
others who are participating in the 
action.” 1°" Thus, if it can be distin- 
guished that one of two men (or two 
parties) is having his will (or its will) 
over the other, power can be said to be 
stratified in terms of our earlier deñni- 
tion of stratification, at least in the 
situation of reference. Whether or not 
men exercise general as well as situa- 
tional power in either dichotomous or 
probability gradients is the fundamental 
dispute involved between the so-called 
“elitists” and the “pluralists” who are 
studying the distribution of power. 

The terms “power,” “influence,” 
“authority,” “decision-making,” “poten- 
tial power,” and “institutionalized 
power” have been defired so diversely, 
if not uniquely, for each study pub- 
lished over the past few years that it is 
clear that there is no sociological con- 
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sensus on terminology. Once again, this 
makes the findings of different sociologi- 
cal studies incommensurable, so that any 
attempt to make general statements 
about them is severely impaired. The 
selection of one “high priest’s” definition 
is usually accompanied by either a com- 
plete disregard for findings under the 
definition of other “high priests” or a 
pitched battle over who is really right. 

Influence strate. In an attempt to 
make the terms m “this swampland of 
a subject” operational,’°® Gamson iden- 
tifies (1) the relative-frequency ap- 
proach, (2) the subjective-probability 
approach, and (3) the influence-attempt 
approach. ‘The first approach uti- 
lizes an index comprised of the differ- 
ence between an identified population’s 
failures and successes in obtaining their 
will. The second is the “odds [that] 

. a set of informed observers” would 
give on the chances for success of a 
certain population. The third is the 
sum of the number of attempts of an 
identified population to obtain their will, 
plus their capability (or resources) to 
do so. 

In one study Mulford has used Gam- 
son’s subjective-probability approach in 
such a way as to show that the criteria 
for determining the odds are’ sufficiently 
consensual that community leaders could 
be identified by means of them,**® 

Power strata. Blau writes about the 
exchange that occurs between the parties 
to a transaction wiereby one party 
achieves his will by delegating to the 
other the right to achieve Ats will; 
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unfortunately, the exchange does not re- 
main balanced. Microcultural devices 
are set up to institutionalize the ex- 
change in a bilateral way (stratifica- 
tion), but social processes tend to: make 
the “exchange” unilateral (class-crystal- 
lization), given time." This may be 
the result of the perceived centrality, or 
nearness to it, of one class as compared 
with the other, and the resultant 
consensual charisma attributed to the 
ascendant class.**? 

From a pluralistic point of view, 
Wrong feels that exchange is not gen- 
erally as unilateral as some would make 
it out to be, and that there are “scopes” 
of interaction in which power is reversed 
for certain classes of situations.7** 
This may be especially true when the 
values imputed to the transaction are 
divergent. It has often occurred to the 
present writer that an act of prostitu- 
tion may serve as a good example of this 
kind of exchange. The customer may 
say to himself: “I have won because I 
have achieved this valuable service by 
making this girl submit to my will by 
giving her nothing but money.” The 
prostitute, on the other hand, may say 
to herself: “I have won because I have 
made this man give me valuable money 
without really surrendermg anything 
other than a little time in return 
(assuming that my sexual favors are 
virtually inexhaustible and that my 
valued reputation is, if anything, en- 
hanced).”” Of course, a ploy for wni- 
lateral power may follow if either 
decides to blackmail the other. 

Perhaps the most impressive conclu- 
sions about the power structure in the 
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United States, drawn in large part from 
empirical observations, are those of 
Rose. Writing in the period under 
study, he states that the power structure 
in the United States is 


highly complex and diversified (rather than 
unitary and monolithic), that the political 
system is more or less democratic, . 
[and] that in political processes the politi- 
cal elite is ascendant over and not sub- 
ordinate to the economic elite... . We do 
not say that the multi-influence hypothesis 
is entirely the fact. . . . We simply say that 
such statements are more correct for the 
United States today than for any other 
society, "4 


In a study of two small United States 
towns, Presthus did find a kind of 
“power elite” which seemed to make 
most of the decisions. He also com- 
pared the decisional and reputational 
procedures for studying the distribution 
of power, and found that neither was 
completely satisfactory, although he 
favors the reputational procedure.™* 
Gamson also favors the reputational 
procedure,’** or at least he does not be- 
lieve that it should be discarded. Abu- 
Laban believes that it furnishes infor- 
mation about power which “neither the 
decision-making nor any other approach 
can investigate.” ©" Actually, the same 
may be true of the decision-making pro- 
cedure, which was used successfully by 
D’Antonio and Form in a comparative 
study of El Paso and Ciudad Juarez.7** 

Prestige strata. In his recent work, 
Eisenstadt points out that prestige— 
which he equates with honor, not power 
—is customarily designated one of the 
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basic rewards differentially distributed 
in a society. It is the most “directly 
consummatory” of the rewards, he says, 
since “nothing can be done with it 
beyond the mere enjoyment of the defer- 
ence, reverence or the special standing 
inherent in it.”21* The distribution of 
prestige is hierarchical, with its upper 
pole at a societal “center,” and social 
rewards are distributed in proportion to 
one’s distance from the center. Strati- 
fication occurs as typical sets of rewards 
become crystallized for categories ot 
people; when the tangible rewards have 
been accounted for in each category, 
the irreducible residual is symbolic pres- 
tige. “The more monolithic a centre is 
... , the more it will tend to encour- 
age the segregation of the styles of life 
and patterns of participatior of different 
local, occupational and tectitorial-kin- 
ship groups.” 12° Eisenstadt documents 
his arguments with the cases of Russia, 
China, India, and Western and Central 
Europe. 

In a study of the subjective social’ 
distance expressed by incumbents of oc- 
cupational categories toward incumbents 
of their own and other occupational 
categories, Laumann found that al- 
though a nearness toward categories 
“like-me” was present, there was a 
stronger expression of nearness toward 
those in more prestigious categories.*™ 
In Ejisenstadt’s framework, this would 
imply that preference for social nearness 
tends to be in the direction of those 
occupational categories perceived as 
nearer to the center. Other studies have 
shown that both the centers and the 
gradation of occupational categories 
toward them are uniform in modern in- 
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dustrial societies, ?? and remarkably 
stable in the United States, at least for 
the period 1925—1963.1% 

Dejerence strata. Shils attributes the 
formation of social classes to deference: 


Acts of deference are evaluative classifica- 
tions of self and other.2®# .. . (S)tatus 
is not a substantial property of the person 
arising automaticelly from the possession 
of certain entitlements but is in fact an 
element in a relationship between the per- 
son deferred to.and the deferent person.1?5 


Deference endures through time in an 
attenuated form, such as through tone 
of speech, precedence in speaking, and 
frequency and mode of contradiction.1** 

Like Eisenstadt, Shils envisions a hier- 
archical gradation of the charismatic 
content of occupational roles, with the 
amount of charisma diminishing as the 
category of roles becomes more remote 
from a given centar. He says: 


The centres of society are those positions 
which exercise early power and which medi- 
ate man’s relationship to the order of ex- 
istence . which legitimates or withholds 
legitimacy from the early powers or which 
dominates early existence.1?* 


He concludes: 


The stratification system of a society is 
the product of imagination working on the 
hard facts of the unequal allocation of 
scarce resources and rewards. The 
charisma is imaginary but it has the effect 
of being “real” since it is so widely believed 
in as “real.” Defer2nce which is basically 
a response to charisma is only a matter of 
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opinion with profound motivation and a 
response to profound needs in the grantor 
and the recipient of deference.?*8 


The elite. The question of the exis- 
tence of a general societal elite has been 
discussed earlier, and some of the argu- 
ments pro and con have been presented. 
In an empirical study, Freeman found 
that the leadership elite discovered in a 
community varied with the procedure 
used to discover that elite. He applied 
four commonly used procedures to the 
determination of the leadership elite in 
a community and found the following 
percentages of agreement: 


TABLE—PERCENTAGE OF AGREEMENT 
ON ELITE MEMBERSHIP BETWEEN 
PROCEDURES FOR DETERMINING 
A LEADERSHIP ELITE 1° 


Participation 
25 Social Activity 
33 25 Reputation 
39 22 74 Position 


Freeman observed: 


Studies of reputation, position, and organi- 
zational participation all seem to‘ get at 
the institutional leaders. Studies of par- 
ticipation in decision-making, on the other 
hand, uncover the effectors of community 
action. And studies of social activities 
seem to seek out the activists who gain 
entry by dint of sheer commitment, time, 
and energy 18° 


In his MaclIver-Award-winning study 
of Canada, Porter reported—and sup- 
ported—the existence of a power elite 
par excellence—a microsociety of plural- 
istic elites, each of which protected the 
interests of other elites in their own 
soheres of influence. 
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Thoenes argues that a new kind of 
elite is emerging in welfare states—an 
elite of social scientists who are direct- 
ing, advising, and administering welfare 
programs.**? Using the conceptual 
framework of Shils and Eisenstadt, it 
would appear that Thoenes’ argument 
should be especially capable of support 
in societies where welfare programs have 
achieved a centrality; from another 
point of view, it may be that behavioral 
scientists are becoming more closely 
identified with the center of applied 
science. 

To sum up, although the documenta- 
tion of an established procedure for 
describing a social-class system based on 
power, influence, prestige, or deference 
variables has not been achieved during 
the period under study—at least there 
does not seem to be any consensus upon 
its achievement—the possibility remains 
open that such a procedure can be 
developed. 


Social classes as perceptual phenomena 


“To categorize is to render discrimi- 

nably different things equivalent, to 
group the objects and events and people 
around us into classes, and to respond 
to them in terms of their class member- 
ship rather than their uniqueness.?** 
The process of categorizing, say Jerome 
Bruner and his associates, is the central 
process of thinking. 
Instead of having a definition of social 
classes authoritatively . . . determined, 
people may find meanings of social class in 
their interpersonal acts. Such meanings 
may comprise affective, rather than formal, 
categories for the actor.1% 


Both a society and the persons who 
form that society can be called organized 
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when the society’s members can depend 
on their expectations of the behavior of 
others and can depend on the reactions 
of others to their own behavior most 
of the time. If one of the commonly 
used devices for ordering these expecta- 
tions takes the form of a hierarchy of 
social categories involving prestige, def- 
erence, social distance, charisma, power, 
and styles of life, then a social-psycho- 
logical explanation of social stratifica- 
tion is plausible. The literature relevant 
to such a construction includes that al- 
ready reviewed in the sections of this 
article on influence, power, prestige, and 
deference; that to be discussed in the 
sections on status-integration and mobil- 
ity; and that to be presented in the 
portions of this section which are 
devoted to social distance, reference 
groups, and class consciousness. 

Social distance. The most noteworthy 
work done during the period under 
study, so far as social distance is con- 
cerned, is that of Laumann. He devised 
a measure of status-sensitivity, and 
determined: 


Status-sensitive men tend to be those who 
identify themselves as members of the 
upper and upper-middle classes or those 
who derive from ethnic groups that have 
more recently arrived on the American 
scene. They are likely to desire their 
intimate associates to be of comparable 
status to themselves and are likely to suc- 
ceed in confining their relations to such 
persons. Moreover, their theories of the 
bases of the class structure emphasize its 
hierarchical character.+35 


He further developed an Index of Asso- 
ciational Status Congruence. He found 
that associational congruence was dif- 
ferentially distributed throughout the 
status hierarchy. He remarked: 


Its distribution roughly corresponds to the 
locations of what may be termed “proto- 
classes” that have been demarcated by 
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the patterns of subjective social-distance 
preferences as well as by the objective 
indicators of differential association by 
occupation.136 


Reference group. In the literature of 
the period under study, Runciman has 
dealt with the reference-group factor in 
social-class identification in England.1%7 
He has shown that working-class chil- 
dren in particular are resentful, and 
have a sense of “relative deprivation,” 
upon discovering that upward educa- 
tional mobility does not relieve them of 
the social and economic disadvantages 
of being identified with the working 
class. 


Turner argues: 


If it is proper to speak of a person’s class 
position by reference to something in his 
past [that is, the class or occupation of 
his father] rather zhan in his present, may 
it not be equally justifiable to speak of 
his class position by reference to his 
future? 188 


He also states: 


Stratification of destination is a fact... 
in a future-oriented society such as high- 
school youth. Some of the classic “middle- 
class” values were uncorrelated with strati- 
fication of origin, but were correlated with 
stratification of destination. Social cleav- 
age with respect to desired friendships was 
absent when related to stratification of 
origin, but appeared when related to 
stratification of destination, !?° 


It would appear taat Turner has more 
faith in the Americah youngster’s abil- 
ity to escape any stigma imputed to 
class or origin than Runciman has in 
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that of English youngsters. Interest- 
ingly, Turner found that females were 
less likely to give up the values and 
associational preferences of their class- 
reference groups of origin than were 
males.‘*° 

Ellis and Lane have pointed out that, 
in some cases, there may be a “negative 
reference-group orientation” involved in 
upward mobility, functioning as a bar- 
rier to future socialization,“1 and have 
found that “anticipatory socialization is 
a gradual, continuing process that is 
only partially effective in preparing mo- 
bile individuals for the middle-class 
world they are entering.’’**? 

Class consciousness. Shibutani and 
Kwan, in developing a theory of ethnic 
stratification, argue very effectively that 
“consciousness of kind” is a product of 
the individual’s perception of the reac- 
tions of other people to him as con- 
sistently different from their reactions to 
other perceived categories.**® Ethnic 
stratification is based, they say, on 
beliefs in a hierarchical evaluation of 
categories of people, and although these 
beliefs have been based on superstition 
and myth, they have had the social 
effects of fact because of their universal- 
ity.** This position is congruous with 
the views of Shils and Eisenstadt men- 
tioned above, and might well be general- 
ized to the total society rather than 
restricted to ethnic groups alone. 

Leggett reports that “employment in- 
security continues to be a source of 
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working-class consciousness in the indus- 
trial community,” and predicts (not 
without a suggestion of ideological impli- 
cations) that “accelerated automation, 
occupational obsolescence, and cyclical 
recessions may foster both the accentu- 
ation of consciousness and a related 
political program designed to deal with 
problems largely unforeseen a decade 
ago." Faunce and Clelland, on the 
other hand, interpret their data as indi- 
cating that the direction of change 
is toward “less class identification.” 14 
They also reported that “the social dis- 
tance between classes, the amount of 
class conflict, and the importance of 
class identification are not so great as 
in communities at earlier stages in the 
industrialization process.” 147 

Class consciousness, say Morris and 
Murphy, is used to refer to “a variety 
of subjective dispositions,” ranging from 
“the general ability to perceive a strati- 
fication hierarchy to the dedicated pur- 
suit of an ideology expressed in terms 
of collective mass action.”**8 They 
recommend the adoption of an ordered 
scale of six gradients on an awareness- 
action continuum, accompanied by more 
operationally specific definitions of the 
variables involved.?“ 

In sum, self-identification continues to 
be used as a means for distinguishing 
between social classes. The recognition 
of social-distance scales as an index of 
class cleavage has emerged as a prom- 
ising tool, and the relationship between 
concepts of social class and reference 
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groups has been further explored. Re- 
finements in the definition of class con- 
sciousness have been: suggested. The 
possibility of the study of social classes 
as perceptual phenomena has increased 
during the past five years. 


The stability of social classes and the 
class system 


One of the chief diagnostic symptoms 
of life is change through time and space, 
but not all aspects of life or of society 
change at the same rates. The concept 
of social mobility hinges on the specif- 
cation of that which is moving and that 
which is being moved through or past. 
People are born, people die, people 
change jobs and churches, they marry 
and get divorced, all of which imply 
change—and hence mobility—in per- 
sonal organization, and at least in the 
associational aspects of social organiza- 
tion. People also learn new or different 
ways of believing and behaving, so that 
the “content” of culture has a potential 
for fluidity. 

Are there patterns and processes of 
personal and social mobility in the inter- 
est area of social stratification that are 
sufficiently general that they can be of 
value to the sociologist in understanding 
society? The answer is that for the 
past five years sociologists certainly 
have thought so. In the short review 
that follows, citations will be exemplary 
and selective, since the literature is 
abundant. 

Mobdity as a macrosoctal process. 
Most of the studies of social mobility 
focus on occupational change as an inde- 
pendent variable. Also most of the 
studies in this period are concerned 
with intergenerational mobility, al- 
though there have been a number of 
studies of career mobility. 

Jackson and Crockett concluded on 
the basis of their study of structural 
and circulational mobility in the United 
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States that the cver-all mobility rates 
suggest a system of “full equality of 
opportunity,” and that the rate of occu- 
pational mobility has at least not de- 
creased since the end of World War 
II.27%° In an extremely sophisticated 
study, Duncan and Duncan found that 
this wa3 not only true for the country 
as a whole, but was true for each of the 
national-origin populations other than 
“native U.S.,” at rates quite comparable 
to those of “native U.S.” if the Amer- 
ican Negro is not considered to be a 
separate national-origin population.25 
The three-generation study showed that 
citizens of Russian descent had a higher 
rate of upward mobility and that Latin- 
Americans had a lower rate, but that 
generally the evidence argued against 
any “pervasive discrimination on purely 
ethnic grounds.” 133 On the other hand: 
“The evidence of discrimination against 
the American Negro in the competition 
for jobs is difficult to discount.” 183 

In a study of thirteen countries, Cut- 
right found his hypothesis that nations 
“with high levels of technology, a preva- 
lence of small families, a small agri- 
cultural labor force, and social and eco- 
nomic structures that stimulate and 
facilitate selection by talent” had low 
levels of occupational inheritance (that 
is, high levels of intergenerational occu- 
pational mobility).” 14 

Smelser and Lipset studied the rela- 
tionship Letween economic development, 
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social structure, and occupational mobil- 
ity in a wide variety of countries, find- 
ing that economic development generally 
coincides temporally with a middle class 
that is increasing in size and power, but 
not necessarily marked by a high degree 
of competitive mobility. The question 
of whether the former causes the latter, 
or vice versa, or whether the “causes” 
lie elsewhere, has not been settled.2™ 

In Australia, Broom and Jones re- 
ported that the rate of structural 
(forced) mobility was lower than that 
of the United States, but that the rate 
of circulational (free) mobility was 
higher than that of the United States 
or Italy.25* 

Soctal-psychological effects of mobil- 
ity. Perrucci found that both inter- 
generational and career mobility were 
associated with marriage and childbear- 
ing ages. Intergenerational mobility, 
when it occurred among the engineer- 
ing graduates whom she was studying, 
tended to be established before mar- 
riage; career mobility was found to be 
positively related to the time-interval 
between college graduation and the birth 
of the first child, but inversely related 
to the birth-date of the second child." 
In another study, she found no relation- 
ship between intergenerational mobility 
and family size.% It may be inferred 
from her studies that persons with 
strong intergenerational-mobility aspi- 
rations tend to defer marriage and child- 
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bearing, while persons with strong 
career-mobility aspirations defer “hav- 
ing a family” until their careers are 
launched successfully. 

Allingham noted a relationship be- 
tween the career mobility of fathers and 
the intergenerational mobility of their 
sons. He found that sons were more 
likely to be upwardly mobile (inter- 
generationally) if their fathers had ex- 
perienced downward career mobility; 
likewise, the sons were more likely to 
be downwardly mobile intergeneration- 
ally if their father had experienced 
upward career mobility.25* 

Mobility and career aspirations. 
Studies of upwardly aspiring young 
people have shown that a mother who 
married “down,” a grandfather who was 
in nonmanual work, college-experienced 
friends or family-members, and a father 
in a high-status occupation all have a 
positive effect on college aspirations of 
working-class youth. Kahl reported 
that achievement orientation was found 
to be positively associated with socio- 
economic status in three of the four 
components which he identified, namely: 
activism or mastery, trust, and indepen- 
dence of family. He found a negative 
correlation between these components 
and occupational primacy or accom- 
plishment, the fourth factor which he 
studied 19 

Spaeth found the direct effects of 
parental socioeconomic status on pres- 
tige expectations to be “negligible,” but 
the indirect effects to be quite impor- 
tant. The colleges, he says, channel the 
occupational goals of the people whom 
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879, 
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they admit toward a greater match 
between talent and aspirations.** 

Turner reported that he found no 
evidence among the high school seniors 
whom he studied in Los Angeles “either 
that the mobile person was more rela- 
tivistic or uncertain in his choice of 
values, or that he took the values of 
his stratum of destination more seri- 
ously than did persons born in the 
stratum,” 7% 

Status-conststency. The comparabil- 
ity of a person’s various statuses as 
measured by appropriate indexes has 
been a frequent area of investigation 
during the period under study. Blalock 
and many others have commented on 
the similarity between studies of status- 
consistency and studies of mobility.1% 
Nam and Powers observed that the pro- 
portion of persons with consistent sta- 
tuses is greatest at the extremes of the 
socioeconomic range when socioeconomic 
status is measured by the same vari- 
ables that are compared for status- 
consistency, a finding that seems 
mathematically probable. 

A laboratory experiment in a micro- 
social setting led Trow to conclude that 
there is a strain toward maintaining 
status-consistency in small groups, that 
is, “a reliable tendency for incongruent 
groups to restructure” so that their 
members have “equilibrated” statuse3.1° 
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Bloombaum argues that when status- 
consistency is the result of mobility of 
the person in one of its dimensions, the 
direction of mobility becomes an impor- 
tant factor affecting the attitudes of the 
person involved.1* 

Lenski found support for his original 
thesis that status-inconsistency is asso- 
ciated with liberal political tendencies 
in a review of voting behavior in Aus- 
tralia, Britain, Canada, and the United 
States.7% Rush, on the other hand, 
found “a definite relationship between 
inconsistent status and right-wing politi- 
cal extremism,” 2° noting that Lenski 
had acknowledged the possibility of 
status-inconsistency’s being associated 
with either of these tendencies earlier. 
But Kelly and Chambliss report finding 
in Seattle that “comparisons between 
the relat:ve ability of social class mem- 
bership and ‘status inconsistency to pre- 
dict political attitudes quite clearly dem- 
onstrate the superiority of social class 
as a predictor.?”° 

Status-integration. Gibbs and Martin 
devised the variable of status-integration 
for use in a study of differential suicide 
rates. The basic idea of status-integra- 
tion is the same as that of status- 
consistency. The authors, however, add 


the hypothetical explanation that the: 


stress produced in the person by role 
strains resulting from incongruous sta- 
tuses is likely to’result in personality- 
disorganization. They ran 197 predic- 
tive tests in an effort to support this 
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Durkheimian theory, which resulted in 
findings, considerably better than would 
result from chance, that the suicide 
rate of a population varies inversely 
with the degree of status-integration in 
that population." A corollary study 
showed that the degree of role conflict 
in a configuration of statuses varies in- 
versely with the frequency with which 
the status-configuration occurs in its 
host society. ™? - 

A study of schizophrenics reported 
that while their fathers had. a high 
occupational status in comparison with 
their educational status, the schizo- 
phrenic sons had a low occupational 
status in comparison with their educa- 
tional status." The researchers con- 
cluded, however, that the disease created 
this status-inconsistency rather than the 
reverse.*7* 

Mizruchi concluded that discrepan- 
cies between aspiration and achieve- 
ment in middle-class persons resulted in 
anomie," while Han reported that dis- 
crepancies in the socioeconomic levels 
of aspiration (occupational, educational, 
and acquisitive) resulted in adolescents’ 
frustration and, subsequently, in atti- 
tudes favorable to deviant behavior.17® 
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Tife-chances. Although the term 
“life-chances” has been used with in- 
creasing frequency in the sociological 
literature to refer to vital statistics—the 
chances for survival or for reaching a 
certain age—Weber used the term to 
refer to the likelihood of acquiring or 
maintaining a particular range of ma- 
terial goods and economic experiences. 
Shibutani and Kwan commented: “Some 
persons live in comfort while others 
endure deprivation, not because of their 
age, sex, or personal qualities, but be- 
cause of their social status.”*"* In 
making this statement, they were laying 
the groundwork for a discussion of dif- 
ferential life-chances based on ethnic 
differences. 

Eckland noted: 


As the system strives to achieve full equal- 
ity of opportunity, the observed within- 
class variance among children [with respect 
-to talent] tends to diminish while the 
between-class variance tends to increase on 
the selective traits associated with genetic 
differences. . . . Furthermore, . . . it is 
apparently becoming increasingly unlikely 
that the same proportions of children from 
each class have equal capacities to take 
advantage of their opportunities.178 
In another article; Eckland reported 
four conclusions about life-chances: 


1. Employment in a nonmanual occupa- 
tion is almost guaranteed by the attainment 
of a college diploma, quite independently 
of either academic ability or class back- 
ground, thus assuring the upward mobility 
of graduates from manual origin and the 
stability of graduates from nonmanual 
origins. 

2. Without a diploma, occupational 
achievement is not altered by academic 
ability, although it is significantly affected 
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by class origin; the downward mobility of 
failing students whose fathers are in non- 
manual occupations is likely to be arrested. 

3. A graduate’s achievement is not 
altered by either class origin or academic 
ability, except to the extent that ability 
affects his choice of fields and the extent 
and nature of his postgraduate education. 

4. Thus, while academic ability is asso- 
ciated with‘ occupational achievement, its 
effects apparently operate wholly within the 
school system, especially as a determinant 
of graduation.17 


Adams and Meidam reported a study 
of young, white, married adults in 
Greensboro, North Carolina, to deter- 
mine the family structural variables 
related to college attendance “in order 
to explore an economic explanation for 
differential educational chances.” They 
found that the chances of attending 
college are affected by one’s father’s 
and one’s own occupational status, sex, 
and family size; by one’s being a blue- 
collar female with a large number of 
brothers; and by the number of years 
separating one from siblings in a two- 
child family (again, particularly in the 
case of blue-collar-family females) .18° 

Mary G. Powers confirmed the in- 
verse relationship between fertility and 
socioeconomic status,’** indicating re- 
duced life-chances for typical children 
of large families, especially in view of 
the findings of the preceding studies. 

The chances of becoming ill are also 
found ta vary according to social class 
in some instances. Graham reports that 
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“Socioeconomic status has been found 
to be a factor in conditions ranging all 
the way from pellagra to poliomyelitis. 
Incidence studies in Copenhagen, New 
Haven, and Buffalo show higher risk of 
cancer of the lung, stomach, and cervix 
for lower-class people, and higher risk 
of cancer of the breast and body of 
the uterus for the upper classes.” 15? 
Schwab and associates have reported 
such distinctive symptomatology for 
each of three socioeconomic classes in 
mental depression that they may be “a 
means of refining our approach to the 
diagnosis of depression in medical in- 
patients.” 183 

Nor do “‘life-chances” cease to vary at 
death. Summing up his findings as an 
observer of the treatment of “dead on 
arrival” cases at two metropolitan hos- 
pitals, Sudnow commented: 


The likelihood of “dying? and even of 
being “dead” can be said to be partially 
a function of one’s place in the social 
structure, and not simply in the sense that 
the wealthier get better medical care... . 
If one anticipates having a critical heart 
attack, Le had best keep himself well- 
dressed and his breath clean if there is a 
likelihood he will be brought into County 
as a “possible,” 184 

He goes on to comment on the use of 
corpses for teaching purposes: 


When it is done, it is done most frequently 
and most intensively with those persons 
who are regarded as lowly situated in the 
moral social structure. No instances were 
observed where a young child was used 
as an object for such a practice nor where 
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a well-dressed, middle-aged, middle-class 
adult was similarly used.?85 


The process of class-crystallszation. 
In 1960, Werner Landecker proposed 
that social classes are more clearly de- 
lineated in some communities than in 
others.8* It follows, then, that class- 
crystallization, as Landecker called this 
concept, will be found in varying degrees 
in different social entities, and that the 
process by which classes become clearly 
distinguished might also be called class- 
crystallization. 

During the period under study, Blau, 
after distinguishing between a class 
structure as “actual collectivities of indi- 
viduals” and a stratification system as 
an institutionalized “hierarchy of social 
positions, not the persons who occupy 
them,” commented that the “rigidities 
in the class structure impede the func- 
tioning of the stratification system as a 
mechanism for distributing human re- 
sources, since hereditary status rewards 
are not effective incentives for achieve- 
ment.” 187 He maintains that 
once superior power has been attained by 
furnishing services, it can be sustained 
without furnishing these same services. 
This self-perpetuating element of power is 
still more evident in the class structure of 
entire societies than in the differentiation 
of status in small groups, and failure to 
take it into account is a serious short- 
coming of fiumctional conceptions of social 
stratification.188 

While Blau is talking about the 
crystallization of powerful classes, Evers 
reports on the evidence of a formation 
of a bureaucratic. elite in Thailand.1** 
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He remarks on the apparent decline of 
social mobility in that country, “partly 
due to the formation, consolidation, and 
gradual closing of the bureaucratic elite, 
which has grown in size and developed 
class characteristics.” 1°° 

In Cleveland, Ohio, “[w]ith respect 
to nearly every index of residential dis- 
tribution, laborers have become more 
differentiated from the other groups.” 1° 
Uyeki has found that the details of 
socioeconomic residential differentiation 
in Cleveland are almost a perfect replica 
of those in Chicago, and that there has 
been little change in the pattern over 
a decade,**? 

On the other hand, Faunce and 
Clelland have found evidence in one 
community of a stronger tendency for 
both professionals and workers to call 
themselves middle class, and while social 
classes as political and economic interest 
groups with different life-styles are still 
very much in evidence, the social dis- 
tance between classes, the amount of 
conflict, and the importance of class- 
identification have declined.1** 

Hodges has gathered data to show 
that social class is a powerful determiner 
of personality, attitudes, and behavior in 
the United States*** Spady reports 
that “the probabilities of going to col- 
lege, given that you finished high school, 
and finishing college once you entered, 
have decreased over time for low status 
sons.” 7°85 From these findings, he pre- 
American Sociological Review 31 (August 
1966), pp. 480-488. 

190 [bid , p. 488. 
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dicts “a possible increase in ‘status in- 


heritance’ within the highest and lowest 


strata of society.” *°° 

The exhaustive findings of a govern- 
ment report show that, in general, the 
family background of a child is rein- 
forced by schools, rather than modified, 
so that schools may actually increase 
class-crystallization.** Further evi- 
dence of class-crystallization comes from 
Miller, whose census data show that the 
distribution of income in the United 
States has shown no appreciable change 
toward becoming less unequal in tbe 
last twenty years.1** 

Other studies have shown continu- 
ing or increasing class-crystallization 
in West Germany,” Grenada,’ and 
Poona, India.?%* 

In writing about social-class-conflict 
politics in Germany, Great Britain, and 
the United States, Janowitz and Segal 
rejected the model of an increasingly 
homogeneous middle-class, and found 
evidence for a “consensus and cleavage” 
model which “points to the manifesta- 
tion of political conflict rooted in new 
and more differentiated social groupings 
which reflect economic, professional, and 
bureaucratic interests.” °°? 
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In sum, the studies of the past five 
years tend to show that there is a social- 
class system (or that there is institu- 
tionalized social stratification) every- 
where that evidences of such a phe- 
nomenon have been studied, and that it 
shows no signs of disappearing. ‘These 
studies show. that a general, steady, up- 
ward mobility (occupationally) is char- 
acteristic of all categories of the Amer- 
ican population except the Negro, but 
they also show that the supposed short- 
cut to occupational mobility—a college 
education—is being used by relatively 
few lower-class persons. Finally, they 
have shown a relationship between in- 
congruous status ard behavioral change. 


Comparative and non-United States 
studies 


The number of comparative studies in 
social stratification made by sociologists 
increased during the period under study, 
but the increase in number was not 
nearly as impressive as was the increase 
in quality. There are fewer impression- 
istic and speculative essays and more 
carefully constructed arguments built on 
“hard” data which are relevant to better- 
worked-out theory. Many of the studies 
involved have already been discussed in 
connection with a particular aspect of 
social stratification, but it might be 
worth-while to collect those which use 
the comparative method here. 

In addition to the more general com- 
parative works on the nature and proc- 
esses of social stratification,?°* there 
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have been a number of works on elites 
and decision-making strata.? 

Shibutani and Kwan have constructed 
a theory of ethnic stratification on the 
basis of comparative data.*°° There 
have been comparative studies of such 
diverse areas as family-organization °°° 
and political behavior.*°? Finally, there 
are comparative studies of occupa- 
tional stratification °°° and occupational 
mobility,?°* 

An impressionistic summary of the 
comparative studies made in the past 
five years would have to conclude that 
there are more similarities than there 
are differences in social stratification 
between nations. The evidence seems to 
support a world-wide ideal type of social- 
class structure. 

Finally, there are a great many 
studies of particular cities and countries 
outside of the United States, and of how 
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their particular class and stratification 
systems function. A recent sample in- 
cludes studies of Australia,?*° Canada, ™ 
Santiago de Chile, ™" San Lorenzo, F<- 
uddor,#** England,*** West Germany,” 
Grenada,*** India,” Japan,*"* New Zea- 
land,?!° Poland,” and Thailand.*4+ A 
systematic and exhaustive search would 
undoubtedly double or triple this num- 
ber. In view of the increasing number 
of such studies, it seems more imperative 
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than ever that sociologists adopt a con- 
sensual terminology with accompanying 
operational definitions of the components 
involved in it. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The field of study of social stratifica- 
tion has been an extremely active one 
in sociology during the past five years. 
Although no consensual, positive theory 
of social stratification has emerged, 
there have been significant contributions 
toward one. One of the chief stumbling- 
blocks impairing the development of 
such a theory has been the failure of 
the profession to adopt a standard ter- 
minology for talking about social class 
and social stratification. This failure 
has resulted in incommensurability of 
the data gathered. Even so, it seems 
safe to say that more progress toward 
the development of a scientific theory 
of social stratification has been made 
during the past five years than during 
any comparable period in the past. 

The concept of social class combines 
ideas about the distribution of social 
power, the distribution of material 
goods, associational configurations, cul- 
tural differences, and differences in sub- 
jective states which lead to differential 
perception and behavior. While many 
advances in knowledge have come in 
each of these areas during the period 
under study, no all-embracing theory 
has been developed which explains the 
relationships between the components 
involved, let alone individual vari- 
ables, to the general satisfaction of the 
profession. 

It may be that the concept of social 
class will ultimately be discarded from 
sociological terminology, but even the 
most superficial survey of the litera- 
ture during this period shows that there 
is no immediate likelihood of that 
occurring. 
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From the findings of recent studies, 
it ‘can be quickly ascertained that 
the Christian-Marxist-democratic ideol- 
ogy has not resulted in a general ac- 
ceptance of the equal worth of all men 
in any measurable dimension, Styles of 
life are not popularly evaluated as equal, 
life-chances are not equal, and the 
degree of influence of men over one 
another is not equally distributed. The 
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research literature shows that equality 
of opportunity is not at all a fact in 
any country studied. In brief, the 
studies of this period have shown that 
social class and social stratification, 
however defined, are accepted. as prin- 
ciples of social organization, at least 
passively, and thus continue to be a 
proper part of the subject matter of 
sociology. 
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Wriam O, Dovucias. Towards a Global 
Federalism. Pp. xi, 177. New York: 
New York University Press, 1968. $7.95. 


“Towards a Global Federalism” was the 
title of a series of lectures given by Jus- 
tice Douglas at New York University 
under the auspices of the James Stokes 
Lectureship in Politics. This book retraces 
the ground covered by those lectures and, 
in a challenging manner, typical of the au- 
thor, calls attention to some of the major 
problems facing the world at present. The 
point of the title is not readily clear be- 
cause the author, contrary to what might 
be expected, makes no explicit plea for 
“Union Now” or any other form of world 
federal union. However, it may be im- 
plicit in his general argument that the goal 
which he sets can only, or at best, be 
achieved through more advanced world 
organization in some form. 

The specific topics with which he deals 
are: “Disputes between Nations-Law in 
Lieu of War,” “Human Rights at the 
International Level,” “Trade and Aid and 
the Developing Nations,” “The Brain Drain 
and the Developing Nations,’ and “The 
Crippling Effects of Ideology and Racism.” 
His treatment is heavily factual, somewhat 
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disconnected, and episodic. His conclu- 
sions, however, are well documented. He 
says in his foreword that his generation 
“will mostly not understand this book.” 
He is far too pessimistic; his prescriptions 
are not that far out. 
LELAND M. GOODRICH 
James T. Shotwell Professor Emeritus 
of International Relations 
School of International Affairs 
Columbia University 


D. F. FLEMING. The Origins and Legacies 
of World War I. Pp. viä, 352. Garden 
City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1968. $6.95. 


Professor Denna F. Fleming has been a 
keen observer of the international scene for 
many years. His books and articles reflect 
his prodigious scholarship, his ripe wisdom, 
and his deep concern. His more recent 
writings—especially the two massive vol- 
umes on The Cold War and Its Origins— 
have a strong revisionist flavor. 

This volume is really two books in one. 
As Professor Fleming states in the preface, 
“this book is offered as an attempt to 
digest” the extensive literature on the 
origins of World War I, “and to reduce it 
to a narrative small enough for the college 
student or the general reader to cover in 
a few hours.” The first 198 pages are a 
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clear summury of the literature on the 
diplomacy cf the years , 1900-1914, with 
frequent references to such familiar writers 
or sources a3 Sidney B. Fay, Bernadotte 
Schmitt, J. A. Spender, G. P. Gooch, Erich 
Brandenburg, Theodor Wolff, Luigi Alber- 
tini, Barbara Tuchman, and Die Grosse 
Politik. ‘This part of the book will be 
immensely useful for college classes, in 
diplomatic hi:tory, and should be of inter- 
est to the general reader as well. It con- 
tains nə surprises, although, unlike many 
revisionist historians, Professor Fleming 
places the responsibility for World War I 
squarely on Germany. (In his concluding 
chapter, he insists that “the main respon- 
sibility for Werld War II was incurred by 
the American ind British leaders who won 
World War I and then refused to defend 
the new Interrational Order which the war 
and the treaty of peace created.’’) 

In the briefer second part of the book, 
Professor Fleming ceases to be the careful 
diplomatic historian and becomes a selec- 
tive commentator on world developments 
of the past Lalf-century, exhibiting his 
obvious biases and offering unabashed 
moral judgmenzs. He deals swiftly with 
the entry of th- United States into World 
War I, the coarse of the war, Wilson’s 
failure to secuve Senate approval of the 
League of Nations and the Versailles 
Treaty, the failure of the League, “the 
appeasement sltle into World War II,” 
the war itself, and President Johnson’s al- 
‘leged efforts to establish “a global Pax 
Americana.” Tae final chapter presents 
„conclusions based on “fifty years of ob- 
servation and study of the world’s slides 
and plunges toward oblivion.” This chap- 
ter contains brie: attacks on United States 
China policy, the allezed efforts to create 
a Pox Amsricanc, and the military-indus- 
trial complex-——which, he insists, has us 
firmly in its grip—and it ends with a strong 
plea for a world community. 

Professor Fleming sees his book as “an 
urgent message addressed to each citizen 
who wishes to see succeeding generations 
of our youth fulfi_! their destinies.” He is 
gloomy about tke future, and unhappy 
about the course 3f American foreign pol- 
icy, but he continies to hope for the best, 
while fearing the worst “On the record 
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of this disastrous half century,” he writes, 
“we will not turn aside from the escala- 
tions of war and from gigantic preparations 
for universal death. Nevertheless, each of 
us must do what he can.” 
Nozzman D. PALMER 
Professor of Political Science 
University of Pennsylvania 


MANFRED LANDECKER. The President and 
Public Opinion: Leadership in Foreign 
Affairs. Pp. v, 131. Washington, D.C.: 
Public Affairs, 1968. $4.50. 

Despite the broad ticle, Dr. Landecker 
limits his study to two recent periods: 
1939-1941 and 1945~1949. In both in- 
stances, he focuses upon the efforts of the 
President-—Franklin D. Roosevelt in one 
instance and Truman in the other—to per- 
suade the American people to accept his 
interpretation of national security needs, 
hence to support programs which were not 
previously accepted by the general public, - 
but, instead, were vigorously opposed by 
many influential individuals and groups, 
including members of Congress. 

His main sources are newspapers from 
the periods under scrutiny, journals of 
opinion, memoirs, and public affairs mono- 
graphs. He draws also on an interview 
with Harry S. Truman held some years 
after his term as President. Landecker’s 
method is simply to sift and weigh each 
President’s statements, public and private, 
in order to evaluate his efforts and deter- 
mine his effectiveness in persuading the 
public to support his attempt to commit the 
country to a more positive stance with re- 
spect to foreign policy. After treating each 
period separately—more or less narratively 
—he attempts, briefly, to analyze compara- 
tively the Roosevelt and Truman methods, 
and ends by appraising their relative effec- 
tiveness in achieving their respective ob- 
jectives. He reaches the conclusion that 
Roosevelt really never fully succeeded in 
converting the American people, including 
Congress, to a full realization of the coun- 
try’s need to place itself on a war footing, 
until the debacle of Pearl Harbor. Dr. 
Landecker attributes Roosevelt’s failure to 
the President’s fear that if he were more 
forthright, he would defeat his own pur- 
poses, and to his resulting decision to em- 
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ploy the piecemeal procedure of persuading 
Congress to enact specific measures calcu- 
lated to strengthen America by aiding the 
allied cause. 

President Truman was confronted with 
the task of informing the country that the 
wartime period of American-Soviet collabo- 
ration had come to an end, and that large- 
scale expenditures must be made if the 
United States was to prevent a Communist 
takeover in Europe. In the author’s view, 
Truman earns a considerably better grade 
than his predecessor because he promptly 
determined what the country’s appropriate 
course of action should be and then pro- 
ceeded forthrightly and vigorously to win 
public support for it. 

There is little new in Dr. Landecker’s 
book. He develops no new information, 
nor will his interpretation surprise anyone 
who lived through the periods he covers 
and who gave even casual attention to 
events as they unfolded. Perhaps, for 
those who have grown up in the past two 
decades and those who will follow, his 
monograph will be a useful reference. 

Tf one has a quibble with what he has 
done, it is not that he has distorted the 
facts—or misinterpreted them—-but that he 
has not ranged more widely and dug more 
deeply in the terrain that he has staked out 
for cultivation. 

LAWRENCE H. CHAMBERLAIN 

Vice President Emeritus 

Columbia University 

Pacific Grove 

California 


Hans J. Morcentuau. A New Foreign 
Policy for the United States. Pp. ix, 
252. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
1968. $6.95. 


One of the most distinguished critics of 
recent American foreign policy, Hans J. 
Morgenthau, is a man who has especially 
earned our gratitude. His theme in this 
volume has been widely expressed: “Amer- 
ican foreign policy ... has lived during 
the last decade or so on the intellectual 
capital of ... the Truman Doctrine and 
the Marshall Plan ...and... this cap- 
ital has now been nearly exhausted... . 
These policies have become obsolete, and 
the United States has been unable to devise 
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new policies capable of dealing successfully 
with the issues of a different age... . We 
must free ourselves from the burden of 
obsolescent policies which have become me- 
chanical routines and embark upon a radical 
rethinking.” 

Professor Morgenthau’s critique is in- 
cisive and contains a variety of elements 
that many of us like to hear, such as the 
need for distinguishing among different 
types of Communists, and the necessity to 
husband American strength, especially the 
health of this country’s domestic system 
In his words: “The security of the United 
States is today threatened not only in the 
traditional way by hegemonial powers in 
Europe and Asia—a threat to be countered 
by the traditional methods of the balance 
of power—but also by the exposure of the 
American territory to nuclear destruction, 
a threat to be countered by the novel meth- 
ods of deterrence and arms control, and by 
the exposure of American institutions to 
ideological competition and subversion from 
abroad, a threat to be countered by the 
health and attractiveness of American soci- 
ety” Those who have concentrated exces- 
sively on the first of these, he proposes, 
have not served the nation well. 

Although a devastating critique of past 
mistakes and the identification of particu- 
lar elements for greater emphasis are neces- 
sary conditions for future success, they are 
not sufficient. Much of the material in 
this book was published in earlier articles; 
both for that reason, and for its continuity 
with Professor Morgenthau’s well-known 
analytical orientation, there is not too much 
here that is new either in detail or in per- 
spective His first general principle states: 
“The United States has one primary na- 
tional interest: .. . the security of its ter- 
ritory and institutions. The United States 
has a number of secondary interests in the 
world, such as peace and security every- 
where, the protection and promotion of 
democratic governments, the containment 
of Communist governments and move- 
ments, the relief of poverty and disease 

These secondary interests . . . are not 
to be pursued at the expense of the primary 
interest of national security, and they can 
be pursued only within the rather narrow 
limits of available wisdom and power.” 
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The trouble with this formulation, of 
course, is that, dowotless, even those of 
whom Professor Morgenthau is most criti- 
cal weuld surely agree with it The Viet- 
nam hawks, however mistakenly, believed 
that the security of -his nation’s territory 
and interests were encangered, if indirectly, 
by events in Southeast Asia Labels of 
“primary” or “secondary” interest, without 
careful empirical anc theoretical analysis 
of the consequences of various events, do 
not help. 

It is precisely in the lack of this type 
of analysis thet the took is disappointing 
For example, ‘The war in Vietnam is s# 
generis. and nc comparable situation exists, 
or is likely to exist, anywhere else in the 
world. In consequence, what hapvens or 
does not happen in Vietnam can have no 
direct bearing upon what is going to happen 
elsewhere.” Other ‘wars of national lfbera- 
tion’ will “be won or lost according to 
what may happen in those particular coun- 
tries, but certainly not according to what 
is going to happen in Vietnam” This may 
or may not be true, and the question de- 
mands very careful attention to evidence. 
Regrettably, we are gven only an obiter 
dictum. Similarly, Prcfessor Morgenthau’s 
analysis of nuclear strategy is disappoint- 
ing. At one point, he confuses a counter- 
force strategy with a first-strike strategy, 
and at another, insists that an Antiballistic 
Missile (ABM) system is “hardly worth 
having if it is not very close to 100 percent 
effective” Finally, we are left with the 
impression that every other nation in the 
world shrewdly pursues its national inter- 
est, or alt least the interest of its governing 
elite. Only the United States is unable to 
do this, or rather, is unable to pursue this 
interest as identified by the author. Such 
an evaluation leaves some doubts about the 
analytical power of the concent 

Professor Morgenthan’s tools of analysis 
unfortunately cannot də the required fob 
of constructing a new foreign policy. For 
that reason, I find it truly distressing, 
rather than just deja vu annoying, to see 
him arguing against “modern theorists,” in 
fact. against positions which he contested, 
by his own admission, “more than twenty 
years ago.” By anathamatizing such men, 
who are often sympathetic to his critique, 
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he loses an opportunity to build a soundly 
and broadly based set of positive recom- 
mendations. Right now, this country 
needs, even more than critics, scientifically 
grounded alternatives to our past unpro- 
ductive policies. Sympathy for Professor 
Morgenthau’s attitude must not delude his 
reader inta thinking that he has found 
a guiding deam rather than intermittent 
flashes of lizht. 
Bruce M. RUSSETT 
Professor of Political Science 
Yale University 


Ropert L. Rotastrem. Aliances and 
Small Powers. Pp. x, 331. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1968. $10.00. 


Wiliam T. R. Fox, in the foreword to 
this volume, advances the proposition that 
“state behavior, like ‘war,’ appears to be a 
category much too broad to be analytically 
useful,” and continues with the observation 
that “the category ‘small states’ may be 
too broad for many analytical exercises.” 
Alliances end Small Powers helps to prove 
both these paints. 

Professor Rothstein knows his way 
about in the current fashion of political 
analysis but has avoided being enslaved by 
it He appreciates the value of systemic 
interpretations for didactic purposes, but 


understands their limitations in the real 


world. He theorizes imaginatively, sug- 
gestively, and often provocatively, about 
the role and policies of small powers since 
1815, but he never strays far afield from 
the historical record which, he finds, fre- 
quently belies the most ingenious theoreti- 
cal constructions Indeed, this reviewer is 
drawn to form the conclusion that the most 
useful portions of Rothstein’s book, if not 
necessarily the most enduring, consist of 
the sections on “Belgium and France, 
1919-1936, and the Nature of Unequal 
Alliances” and “The Little Entente and the 
Nature of Small Power Alliances” These 
are masterful essays, based on sound, and, 
to a considerable extent, original, research: 
whether or nct the conclusions drawn from 
them can be extrapolated and umniversalized 
is certainly arguable and, in any case. does 
not matter that much Professor Roth- 
stein himself never loses sight of the fact 
that the decisions of actors in all interna- 
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tional systems are conditioned by many 
variables which are generally unique to 
their own times. 

It must be confessed that the reader is 
put off by the first sentence of the intro- 
duction, which reads as follows: “This 
book is concerned with establishing one 
central proposition: that Small Powers are 
something more than or different from 
Great Powers writ small.” It is prob- 
ably true that no one has previously set 
out to prove this proposition, but I dare 
say that no student of diplomatic history 
in the last generation would have denied it, 
as a matter of ordinary common sense. 
Nevertheless, in undertaking to prove the 
point, the author has brought fresh and 
illuminating insights to bear on the analy- 
sis of small-power policies in differing 
international systems 

One cannot do justice to this book in a 
short review. It is provocative, wise, and 
well written, and deserves high rank in the 
current literature on international politics. 

G Grove HAINES 

Professor of Diplomatic History 

Director 

Johns Hopkins University 

Bologna Center 

Bologna 

Italy 


THomas L Saaty Mathematical Models 
of Arms Control and Disarmament: Ap- 
plication of Mathematical Structures in 
Politics. Pp. ix, 190. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1969. $10.95. 


Davis B. Bosrow and Jupan L ScHwartz. 
Computers and the Policy-Making Com- 
munity: Applications to International 
Relations. Pp. viii, 374. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1968. $12.50. 


Bobrow and Schwartz have prepared a 
primer on the use of the computer in politi- 
cal science. The exposition is lucid, useful, 
and, for a volume composed of contributed 
essays, remarkably uniform Generally, the 
social scientists respect the caveat that, for 
better or worse, the machine obeys the 
human command, although one is occasion- 
ally jarred by humanity's lapses into the 
worship of the electronic Baal. 

The decision of computer analysts to 
avoid reasonably simple causal political 
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models is unfortunate. Bobrow dubs such 
explanations of sufficient scope to be useful 
in public policy as excessively “grand’— 
identifying them with grandiose philoso- 
phies of history. Consequently, the com- 
puter is relegated to a machine for collation 
and analysis of variances, or it is used for 
complicated simulations in which the under- 
lying relations are admittedly unknown and 
the effects of changes in parameters or 
functional form are often unanalyzable. 
Each “tuning” (by simulation) of ad hoc 
explanations to fit experience gives up de- 
grees of freedom; the more the model is 
made to square with the past, the less it 
is able to predict the future. 

Ultimately, the history of the universe 
is certainly a perfect simulation of whai 
happened, but it tells us nothing until we 
start to ask significant questions. 

Saaty’s book is more profound. As he 
is affiliated with the Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency, he searches for the 
causes of hostility and for consistent poli- 
cies to abate them, along three main lines. 
(1) He applies sampling and statistical in- 
ference to reduce the number of inspec- 
tions required to detect violation of dis- 
armament agreement to an acceptable level. 
This work is straightforward and successful. 
(2) He constructs deterministic differential- 
equation models, which were pioneered by 
Lewis Richardson. Saaty is not dogmatic, 
but he points to the serious problems of 
determining parameters as well as form. 
Nevertheless, by describing relative sizes 
of parameters, or their range, qualitative 
insights into the conditions for hostility 
or peace can be obtained. (3) Saaty relies 
most heavily on nonparametric optimizing 
methods, such as the theory of games, be- 
cause of lack of quantitative estimates 
of national propensities. (Could content 
analysis help here?) The best policy is 
computed from a “payoff matrix” of costs 
and benefits to parties in conflict situations. 

Unfortunately, a unique solution is guar- 
anteed only in a two-person, zero-sum game. 
When more parties are involved or, as in 
Prisoner’s Dilemma, when the game is not 
zero-sum, the possibilities of several alli- 
ances and of bargaining require that we 
discover how, in fact, solutions are 
achieved. Of course, sometimes that is 
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possible—occasionally it is easy—and the 
game-theory machinery can be brought 
to bear. 

Saaty’s presentation is hurried, and he 
seems to be undecided about to which 
audience he is directing the book. ‘The 
mathematically sophisticated will find 
neither rigorous, axiomatic methods nor 
complete demonstrations, and the general 
reader will find neither adequate explana- 
tions of the mathematics nor uniformity in 
the level of exposition. The result tends 
to be a sampler. rather than a treatise. 
Nevertheless, the book is important and 
recommended reading, provided one decides 
at the outset to read on, and not to be 
discouraged by losse ends left dangling by 
the author. 

Murray WOLFSON 

Associate Professor of Economics 

Oregon State University 

Corvallis 


GORDON WRIGHT. The Ordeal of Total 
War, 1939-1945. Pp. xv, 315. New 
York: Harper and Row, 1968. $7.95. 


This latest addition to the series on “The 
Rise of Modern Europe,” edited by William 
L. Langer, can only enhance further the 
luster of this already prestigious series. 
In this well-organized, lucid, and eminently 
readable account, Professor Wright assesses 
the impact of mocern war, in which tech- 
nological invention, economic resources 
and industrial capacity are of paramount 
importance, upon traditional social and 
political institutions and attitudes. Excel- 
lent chapters deal with the economic, 
psychological and scientific dimensions of 
the conflict, and = thoughtful and pene- 
trating essay, entitled “The Impact of 
Total War,” serves as the concluding chap- 
ter. The proposition that “the presumed 
superiority of dictatorship in time of crisis 
was belied by the course of events,” is 


thoroughly justified by the results of 


Wright’s comparative evaluation of such 
diverse areas as military strategy, mobili- 
zation cf industrial, labor, and economic 
resources, maintenance of public morale, 
bureaucratic structure, and effectiveness 
of propaganda in occupied countries. 

The volume also contains first-rate chap- 
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ters dealing with German rule in occupied 
Europe, the Resistance movements, and 
wartime preparations and planning for the 
postwar era, as well as several chapters 
devoted to recounting and evaluating the 
military history of the conflict. An in- 
formative selection of photographs and a 
lengthy bibliographical essay are included. 

So numerous are the fine qualities of 
this volume, and so well does it meet the 
real need for an historical examination of 
this first total war, in terms of its impact 
upon all levels of man’s existence, that 
criticisms of any type must be minor 
quibbles indeed when placed in the perspec- 
tive of the whole. One must, however, 
regret Professor Wright’s occasional use of 
overly cute metaphors. At times there is 
also a failure to identify or explain a 
reference which, while it may be clear to 
any reader who lived through the war 
period, may be meaningless to the present 
student generation. ‘There is, for example, 
no explanation of the basic concept implied 
in the term “Lend-Lease.” Much of the 
discussion regarding Allied use of radar in 
antisubmarine warfare becomes meaningless 
if the reader is unaware of the fact that 
submarines, in the preatomic age, were 
forced to run for extended periods upon 
the surface in order to replenish oxygen 
supplies and recharge batteries. 

Citing the European emphasis of the 
general series in his preface, Professor 
Wright asserts his intention to omit any 
discussion of the military war in the Pacific 
and the Middle East. Thus, he fails to 
examine the war in its totality—in the 
global context. Perhaps the final chapter 
would have been better entitled “The 
Impact of Total War on Europe.” 

One final comment: in his opening para- 
graph, Professor Wright refers to World 
War II as constituting the last part of 
“Europe’s new -thirty years’ war.” This 
judgment is never referred to again. In 
fact, I would suggest that the remaining 
266 pages Drovide overwhelming testimony 
in opposition to this conclusion. 

Pau. C. HELMREICH 

Associate Professor of History 

Wheaton College 

Norton 

Massachusetts 
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Davin S. Wyman. Paper Walls: America 
and the Refugee Crisis, 1938-1941. Pp. 
ix, 306. Amherst: University of Massa- 
chusetts Press, 1968. $6.00. 


The plight of innumerable refugees, flee- 
ing from Nazi persecution but constantly 
' frustrated in their attempt to find asylum, 
is indeed a pitiable one. Although the 
United States helped more than any other 
nation, the author criticizes America for 
failing to do more and for falling short of 
“its potential as a haven for refugees,” 

Professor Wyman skillfully investigates 
and thoughtfully analyzes the complexities 
of the crisis and the reasons why more 
was not done to aid the refugees in the 
crucial period between 1938 and 1941. The 
fact that “the world was unprepared to 
make the sacrifices that alone could have 
solved the problem,” in effect, condemned 
a multitude of unfortunate people to grave 
hardship and death. 

The author examines the problem thor- 
oughly from a number of standpoints. He 
succinctly describes the background of the 
scene in which the refugee drama was 
played out—in Europe and America in the 
late 1930’s and early 1940’s, And he con- 
siders the diplomatic, congressional, admin- 
istrative, and popular responses to the 
crisis. 

He points out that the Intergovern- 
mental Committee on Refugees “did not 
accomplish much” in its entire career, and 
he castigates the State Department, and in 
particular Assistant Secretary of State 
Breckinridge Long, for being insensitive, 
dilatory, and enmeshed in bureaucratic 
red tape. 

The congressional reaction was no better. 
The principal stumbling block was the na- 
tion’s restrictive immigration policies based 
on the quota system of the 1920’s. He 
chides certain congressmen and senators, 
especially Robert R. Reynolds, for being 
bigoted and obstructionist, but fails to 
recognize fully the part that the ineptitude 
and timidity of the refugees’ friends in 
government played in the lack of demon- 
strative action. 

Professor Wyman states that President 
Roosevelt “played an ambiguous role in the 
refugee crisis.” Apparently sympathetic 
and well-meaning, he was affected by the 
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same political pressures and pragmatic con- 
siderations as Congress, and, in the end, 
failed to provide the dynamic leadership 
that was necessary. 

The State Department, the Congress, and 
the President really were reflecting the atti- 
tudes of the American people, who, Wyman 
asserts, were indifferent and even antago- 
nistic to the refugees. He finds the basic 
reason for this attitude to be the economic 
insecurity engendered by the depression, 
nativistic nationalism, and anti-Semitism. 

A well-researched and lucidly, if not dis- 
passionately, written book, Paper Walls is 
a sound, workmanlike study of a significant 
episode in our nation’s recent past. 

E. BERKELEY TOMPKINS 
Lecturer i 
Senior Staf Member 

Department of History 
Hoover Institution 
Stanford University 
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HERMAN BELZ. Reconstructing the Union: 
Theory and Policy During the Civil War. 
Pp ix, 336. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, for the American His- 
torical Association, 1969. $8.50. 


Reconstruction, Belz reminds us, “was 
the central issue in American politics from 
the moment South Carolina seceded in 
December 1860.” Although historians have 
meticulously explored the problems of Re- 
construction in the postwar years, they 
have largely ignored it during the Civil 
War. Filling this lacuna, Belz traces the 
various and differing Reconstruction theo- 
ries and policies espoused by Lincoln and 
Congress, and shows that they were not 
formulated in a vacuum on the basis of 
abstract principle, but were developed in 
response to military and political exigencies 
By early 1862, both Lincoln and Congress 
abandoned the simple notion of restoring 
the Union and leaving the rights of the 
states intact. Congressional radicals, who 
wished to reduce the rebellious states to 
territories, gained strength while Lincoln, 
supported by conservative Republicans, 
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established interim military governments in 
four seceded states Congressional Repub- 
licans, however, moved away from terri- 
torialization during 1862, as Lincoln moved 
toward a policy of military emancipation. 
Congres3 in 1853 insisted that an interim 
government was not sufficient to reconstruct 
a state, but that the state government had 
to be organized under a new constitution 
prohibiting slavery. Lincoln agreed and 
called for new antislavery state constitu- 
tions. Lincoln’s December 1863 Proclama- 
tion of Amnesty and Reconstruction (the 
famous 10 percent plan) was more radical 
than conservative, for it insisted on emanci- 
pation a8 a condition for reconstruction 
and on a loyalty test for all who would 
participate in the government, whether 
consistent Unionists or not. 

The accord between Lincoln and the 
radical Republican congressmen disap- 
peared in early 1864 (an election year) 
when Lincoln moved to reconstruct Louisi- 
ana under its old constitution—revised to 
prohibit slavery—and provoked Congress 
to pass the Wade-Davis bill which would 
have effectively postponed reconstruction 
until after the war. Lincoln’s pocket veto 
of that measure infuriated congressional 
radicals, but their Wade-Davis Manifesto, 
designed to dump Lincoln as the Repub- 
lican nominee in 1864, backfired. Lincoln’s 
nomination and election forced Congress to 
retreat ta a stance less radical than the 
Wade-Davis bill, though Congress continued 
to insist cn supervisiong reconstruction. 

In contrast, Lincoln—an experimental, 
nondoctrinalre perty leader—had become 
more radical by the war’s end. Empha- 
sizing agreements while noting differences 
between Lincoln and Congress, this care- 
fully researched monograph (winner of the 
1966 Albext J. Beveridge Award) supports 
David Donald, more often than T. Harry 
Williams, in the continuing controversy be- 
tween these historians over Lincoln’s rela- 
tions with radical Republicans Inasmuch 
as Lincoln refused to be committed to a 
hard-and-fast plan of construction, it is im- 
possible to claim that Andrew Johnson later 
carried out Linccln’s will. Rather, con- 
sidering Lincoln’s political pragmatism and 
his ability to conciliate radical Republicans 
(with whom he had been close to agree- 
ment in December 1864), Belz concludes: 
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“Wartime planning for reconstruction had 
not produced a definitive solution, but the 
President and Congress had arrived at cer- 
tain understandings concerning party, na- 
tional power, and minimum guarantees for 
the freedmen from which a solution could 
have emerged.” 
Art HOOGENBOOM 
Brooklyn College 
City University of New York 


Peter Brock. Pacifism in the United 
States: From the Colontal Era to the 
First World War. Pp. xi, 1,005. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1968. $18.50. 


Peter Brock has written a superb book 
about the small minority in American soci- 
ety which has steadfastly supported a 
pacifist position throughout our history. 
Furthermore, in his thirty-four-page bibli- 
ography, he has gone a long way toward 
preparing a definitive reference for future 
scholars. 

He begins his work with the Quakers, 
the most familiar pacifists in the colonial 
period, but he has drawn fully upon his 
special interest in central European his- 
tory to tell the story of the Mennonites, 
Brethren, Schwenkfelder, Moravian, and 
other peace-loving sects. Although most of 
the English colonies were founded in an 
atmosphere of violent confrontation with 
the aborigines—to which the imperial 
struggle with the French, Dutch, and 
Spanish was added—pacifist sects existed 


_from the seventeenth century onward. 


Brock devotes the first third of his book 
to a description and analysis of pacifism 
from the beginning of the colonial period 
through the American Revolution. In the 
second third of the book, he points out the 
development of a peace movement outside 
of the historically peace-loving churches. 
He reviews the history of the American 
Peace Society, focusing on the pioneers of 
that movement such as David Low Dodge, 
William Ladd, and Thomas S. Grimké. 
The author has carefully studied the Gar- 
risonian element in the peace movement 
which supported nonresistance and strong 
antagonism to government. Many of the 
pacifists were also abolitionists, and when 
they were forced to make a choice during 
the Civil War, they chose to support the 
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war effort in order to help end slavery. 
Brock points out that it was the “extreme 
belligerence” exhibited by some of these 
reformers that actually helped to bring on 
hostilities between the states. 

The final third of this thousand-page 
volume describes pacifism during the Civil 
War and in the years before World War I. 
A considerable amount of space is dedi- 
cated to the Quakers and other historically 
pacifist church groups. Brock includes a 
description of the various other small reli- 
gious sects which upheld a peace testimony 
during this difficult time. Some of the 
utopian communities, such as the Separat- 
ists of Zoar, the Inspirationists of Amana, 
and the Shakers, remained firm in their ad- 
herence to pacifism. He also writes of the 
position of the Seventh Day Adventists 
and Christadelphians. 

The author concludes with a study of 
the half-century between Appomattox and 
World War I, a time during which Quaker 
thought underwent theological and socio- 
logical changes. These changes modified 
earlier positions on pacifism held by some 
Friends Brock indicates that efforts to 
revive nonsectarian pacifism were not 
crowned with much success, and he points 
out that the Mennonite position was 
modified considerably by the arrival of 
thousands of immigrants from Russia. 

This book will serve as a reference work 
for many years to come. Brock has made 
use of previous scholarship, has gone 
through a great deal of the primary sources 
himself, and has skillfully woven together 
an analysis of the pacifist movement which 
social historians, legal historians, and social 
scientists in general will find invaluable 

Epwtn B BRONNER 

Professor of History 

Haverford College 

Haverford 

Pennsylvania 


Gaven Daws. Shoal of Time: A History 
of the Hawatian Islands. Pp xii, 494 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1968 $3.95, 


Although the Hawaiian Islands have been 
inhabited since the eighth century A.D., 
their history—-so far as Gaven Daws js 
concerned—begins with the advent of Cap- 
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tain James Cook in 1778. Daws, a young 
professor of history at the University of 
Hawaii and born in Australia, naturally 
shares the British admiration of the great- 
est explorer of the Pacific, and devotes 
chapter one to Lono II, one of the four 
ereat gods of Hawaii (Captain Cook was 
worshipped as the incarnation of Lono IT). 

This treatment of Hawaii from 1778 
through the special elections of 1959 ard 
those of the mid-1960’s—-which sent 
two Orientals to the Senate and two to 
the House of Representatives—compresses 
nearly two centuries (not three, as stated 
on the jacket) of history, customs, tradi- 
tions, mission endeavors, economic activity, 
strife, revolutions, politics, scandals, and 
racial intermingling into one volume. 
Practically no significant event or fact— 
including the economics of prostitution— 
and no character who influenced the course 
of events in the islands have been omitted. 
Although semipopular in style and ap- 
proach, the text is based on a mass of 
varied sources. 

The thirty well-chosen illustrations are 
all placed together in the middle of the 
volume instead of in the sections to which 
thev nertain The work, untrammeled 
with footnotes contains an unannotated 
bibliography of over sixteen paces. fol- 
lowed by fifty-five pages of abbreviated 
notes arranged under chapter headings and 
divisions, all of which is intelligble to the 
scholar of Hawaiian history; however, an 
initiate will encounter some difficulty in 
matching the notes to the text ‘Persons 
and Places” are indexed senarately, yet 
Lahainaluna Seminary, Oahu Prison, Oahu 
College, Punahou School, Queens Hospital, 
and St Martin’s Church are not found in 
this category, while Tin Can Alley is. 
thereby creating some inconvenience in 
using the index. 

Haoles, or persons of the white race, 
have been brought only reluctantly to re- 
distribute the spoils of Hawaii. Dawes be- 
lieves that if any one thing has prevented 
a racial clash, it is the institution of mixed 
marriage Because no one group can claim 
a majority in a population which has an 
ever increasing number of people of mixed 
ancestry, “absolute bloody-mindedness on 
the question of race” is hard to sustain 
The growing population poses a graver 
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problem. Honolulu has become over- 
crowded, and Waikiki is ugly with con- 
crete and asphalt, wh:le away to the west 
of the metropolis, smog can be seen on a 
windless day But che past does “not 
weigh too heavily on the people,” the 
future seems open, and the present is “‘en- 
joyable enough.” The islands are “still a 
place of gentle, beckoning beauty” (pp. 
395-396). Shoal of Time, a fascinating 
book, will command the interest and at- 
tention of both the general reader and the 
scholar of Hawaiian history 
Merze TATE 
Professor of History 
Howard University 


AMAURY DE RigencourtT. The American 
Empire. Pp. xviii, 366. New York: 
Dial Press, 1968. $7.50. 


This book can be dismissed as the work 
of a journalist, unfamiliar with any of the 
social sciences, and given to glib generali- 
zations regarding national character and 
other loosely defined social and political 
phenomena Uninhibited by factual detail 
—memoirs of statesmen and diplomats: 
elite press including the New York Times 
and Le Mond; and, most importantly, 
Morrison and Commager’s Growth of the 
American Republic provide his source ma- 
terial—and unrestrained by any sophisti- 
cated theoretical structure, the author’s 
imagination ofter: takes wing, like Icarus, 
and suffers the same fat2 Its message is 
nevertheless compatible with the more re- 
cent (and welcome) “revisionist” interpre- 
tation of the United States in world affairs, 
as advanced by D. F. Fleming, Ronald 
Steels, Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., Ed- 
ward Wiental, Charles Bartlett, and Roger 
Hilsman. 

With broad strckes, Riencourt traces the 
development of United States world influ- 
ence as motivated by its ‘do-gooders,” who 
aim to spread the Amerizan brand of de- 
mocracy, with its middle-class social and 
economic standard, throughout the free 
world The success of tne United States 
in this respect was aided by the decline of 
Western European influence, the loosening 
of Commonwealth Hes, and the defeat of 
Japan. Thus, unchallenged in these areas 
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as well as in Africa and Latin America, the 
“American Empire” grew to exercise for- 
midable influence. The author is not more 
sympathetic with those who would unmake 


‘the American empire through presidential 


restraint, congressional resolution, or curb- 
ing of the Pentagon. The empire itself was 
not the product of any one such act, and 
its dissolution is likewise going to be a 
much more complex network of planned 
and unplanned actions. The United States 
is now destined, the author claims, to join 
forces with a junior-partner, the Soviet 
Union, in a world condominium. 
Riencourt’s view of the forthcoming con- 
dominium is not altogether unattractive: 
“Like civilized chess players who would not 
dream of throwing the chessboard at each 
other, Americans and Russians will abide 


* by the rules of the games as they have been 


developed—not forgetting that they are not 
always in full control of their chessmen 
who may, at times, be motivated by other 
considerations than those of their patrons. 
They will come to accept each other’s em- 
pires and zones of influence—and, hope- 
fully, in the more or less distant future, 
will focus their competitive instincts on a 
peaceful exploration of outer space, while 
jointly ruling the earth” (p. 338). 

One cannot object to the wide canvas 
that the author employs for his task But 
Riencourt can be criticized for not having 
acquainted himself with any of the growing 
literature on international systems and 
decision-making in such American periodi- 
cals as World Politics, Background, and 
Journal of Conflict Resolution. Had he in- 
corporated some of the findings from these 
sources, both substantively and in the de- 
velopment of some framework of analysis, 
The American Empire would not have 
become the polemic that it is. 

MARTIN B. TRAVIS 

Professor of Political Science 

State University of New York 

Stony Brock 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. The Papers of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Vol. XII: January 1 
through December 31, 1765. Edited by 
Leonard W. Labaree. Pp. xxv, 467. 
New Haven, Conn.: Yale University 
Press, 1968. $15.00. 
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Present-day interest in the Stamp Act 
probably makes the passage of that law 
the most important event in Franklin’s 
life for the year that this volume covers. 
Although he had been sent by the Penn- 
sylvania Assembly as its agent to try to 
get the Penn proprietary charter cancelled, 
once in England he made no progress in 
that errand, believing that it was better to 
let it “sleep a little for the present.” It 
was destined never to awake, thanks to the 
influence of the new colonial policy on his 


thinking. 

Franklin had arrived in London in time 
to help those working against the passage 
of the Stamp Act. As one of the four 
agents to confer with Grenville about the 
act before its passing, he had favored, on 
that occasion as well as in a later confer- 
ence with Lord Dartmouth (the new First 
Lord of Trade after the downfall of the 
Grenville ministry), resorting to “the old 
Method of Requisition.” Grenville’s posi- 
tion on that point was clearly expressed in 
the debates on repeal in the House of 
Commons when he asked, according to the 
Ryder Notes on the Stamp Aci, edited by 
Gipson: “When were requisitions (ever) 
made by Parliament to the colonies? By 
money never certainly.” If the ministers 
made requisition it would be illegal and 
unconstitutional, and might put the king 
outside the power of Parliament. However, 
Grenville had asked the agents if they 
could suggest a better method of colonial 
contribution than the one which he had 
proposed, and Franklin had offered a plan 
for colonial currency that would yield funds 
more satisfactorily. But, in the end, 
Grenville brushed these suggestions aside, 
and the Stamp Act, with its heavy burden, 
became a reality. Franklin believed that 
the extra tax would be harder on printers 
than on anyone else. 

From the middle of June until late 
autumn, Franklin received, from American 
friends, descriptions of the reception of the 
. Stamp Act in their own centers and else- 
where, For the most part, they were men 
whose opinions were important: James 
Parker, Thomas Wharton, Charles Thom- 
son, David Hall, Joseph Galloway, John 
Hughes, Cadwallader Colden of New York, 
Ezra Stiles of Rhode Island and his son, 
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Governor Franklin of New Jersey, and not . 


the least revealing of the group, Franklin’s 
wife Deborah. She had been kept uneasy 
for days by rumors that the mob would 
call on the Franklin property because they 
assumed that he had had a hand fn the 

ct’s passage. She wrote him and sug- 
gested that he ask relatives and friends to 
bring over their guns, and added: “We maid 
one room into a Magazine. I ordered sum 
sort of. defense up Stairs such as I cold 
manaig my selef.” Inasmuch as she had 
given no offense, and knew that Franklin 
had not, she had declared: “If aney one 
Came to disturbe me I wold show a proper 
resentment and I shold be very much 
afrunted with aney body.” She had no illu- 
sions concerning the cause of the mobs. She 
wrote Franklin: “I have ofen thought what 
a mersey it was that it is only those hear 
that seme disatisfied which think and Cole 
them selefes the better Sorte... . The 
head of our mobe is‘a bought 3 parsons 2 
or 3 Dockters you Countrey man S. Smith,” 
a merchant. And it was-true that men like 
Dr. Rush were involved. 

The English correspondents of this period 
reflect a totally different section of society 
and interests: William Robertson, the his- 
torian, and, at that time, principal of the 
University of Edinburgh, Lord Kames, Sir 
Alexander Dick, Peter Collinson, and Dr. 


Fothergill, To them, Franklin usually 


wrote of his scientific experiments, of his 
writings, including his never completed 
“Art of Virtue,” and comments on their 
works on his musical interests, and on his 
travel experiences. 

This contrast in his associates, friends, 
and family reveal what a really remarkable 
self-made man Benjamin Franklin was. 
Coming a3 he had from a lowly life, he 
had attained distinction in many differ- 
ent areas of endeavor. And surprisingly 
enough, although he could make his way 
socially among the elite, women as well as 
men, he yet retained his affection for early 
friends and for the uneducated wife of his 
youth. The same man who could train his 
young protegé, Mary Stevenson, to become 
a scientist, and also win her undying affec- 
tion, could in his late middle age receive 
from his wife a letter—such as Déborah 
wrote him on receiving one from him—at 
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the time of the Stamp Act, “(H) ough am 
I plesed to read over and over a gen I Cole 
it a husbands Love letter.” 

The widely expressed interest in this type 
of editing of primary source material— 
where the old order is reversed, so that 
the main reading section consists of the 
primary sources; and the footnotes, of the 
accepted story—points the way to a new 
method of teaching history, apt to appeal 
far more to the students of today than the 
old lecture-textbook method. Above all, it 
reveals the people as individuals, and not 
as group topics. 

VIoLA F. BARNES 

Professor Emeritus of-History 

Mount Holyoke College 


Ray Epon Hirpzrr. and CARLTON E. 
Serrzer (Eds.). The Votce of Govern- 
ment, Pp. xii, 347. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1968. $9.95. 


This little volume is a collection of 
twenty-six articles, most of which were 
written by top-rank information experts in 
the federal government. It is edited by a 
professor of journalism and the president 
of a management consulting firm who was 
formerly Director of Public Information 
for the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

Basically a “what £s” and “how to” book, 
it deals with many aspects of government 
communications. The reader will find in- 
formation, not only on speech writers, the 
use of television and radio, press confer- 
ences, and the like, but also on how to get 
an article published in a magazine, how 
to deal with industry, and how to secure 
information from highly specialized bu- 
reaucrats. The volume is so packed with 
facts and figures that some reader may 
react by wondering if perhaps it does not 
contain more information on the subject 
than he really wants to. know. 

A constantly recurring theme throughout 
the book is that public information officers 
are too often the “stepchildren of bureauc- 
racy” because they ara not allowed seats at 
the center of things. As Ralph Huitt 
writes: “The information officers must par- 
ticipate in policy coimncils; they do not 
make policy but they assess probable public 
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reaction to it and they must know it to 
explain it.” 

A sizable number of articles seem to 
concur with the observation made by 
Wayne Phillips, of the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, that “it 
may be that there is a science or a profes- 
sion of public information. But, if so, I 
am not privy to it.” As the editors say, 
in one of their summaries, the practices of 
public information in government “are as 
varied as the bureaus, agencies, and depart- 
ments themselves.” The Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue, for example, needs to issue 
public information which is entirely differ- 
ent from that of the Department of the 
Interior. 

Some’ of the writers who acknowledge 
the differences attempt, nevertheless, to lay 
down some rules to guide public informa- 
tion officers. The only rules which seem 
to command even nearly unanimous sup- 
port are: “Be painstakingly accurate,” and 
“don’t lie.” 

In their introduction, the editors point 
up that “suspicion of propaganda and fear 
of brainwashing have often interfered with 
the government’s efforts to spread infor- 
mation,’ but they are pleased to record 
that “this situation has changed remarkably 
since Worla War IT.” 

M. NeLson McGeary 

Dean, Graduate School 

Pennsylvania State University 


J. Wooprorp Howarp. Mr. Justice Mur- 
phy: A Political Biography. Pp. xii, 
578. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1968, $12.50, 

This- scholarly, well-documented, excel- 
lently written book is divided into two 
parts. In the first section, the author de- 
votes his attention to the meteoric rise of 
Mr. Murphy from a budding lawyer to 


criminal judge, to Mayor of Detroit, to 


Governor General and High Commissioner. 
to the Philippine Islands, to Governor of 
Michigan, to Attorney General of the 
United States, and, finally, to Associate 
Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court. The second part of this treatise is 
devoted to Frank Murphy’s development ` 
and to his contributions as a member of 
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the highest tribunal of the land Through- 
out the book, Professor Howard stresses 
the fact that Murphy’s public career was 
achieved at the sacrifice of his personal life. 

Bom in 1890, in a small town on the 
Michigan shore of Lake Huron, into a 
middle-class, politically alert, Irish Cath- 
olic family, Frank Murphy was most influ- 
enced by his mother, especially by the 
example of her deeply felt religious convic- 
tions. A politically minded lawyer, his 
father sent all of the children to public 
school. After public school, Murphy at- 
tended the University of Michigan Law 
School from which he finally graduated, 
with average grades, in 1914. His profes- 
sional shingle had hardly been hung when 
he volunteered for military service. He 
was sent to Europe, but not to the front. 
He came home in 1919 and went directly 
into politics. 

World War I transformed Detroit from 
a quiet lake town to the status of an 
industrial empire and into this maelstrom 
Murphy went. As a Christian idealist, 
possessed with a faith in man’s moral mis- 
sion, Murphy dedicated himself to human 
betterment. Appointed a federal attorney 
in 1919, he was defeated in his only try 
for Congress in 1920. A hard-working 
barrister, Murphy, through careful invest- 
ments, achieved moderate wealth by 1925. 
From 1923 to 1930, he served as Recorder 
Court Judge in Detroit. By working dili- 
gently, he removed a large backlog of cases 
and reduced the waiting time of cases to 
be tried from two months to one week. 
This, concludes the author, was a notable 
achievement, 

In 1930, as newly elected Mayor of 
Detroit, Murphy found himself confronted 
with a huge debt resulting from an increase 
in delinquent taxpayers and a greatly ex- 
panded relief roll. Within a few months 
after his re-election in 1931, Mayor 
Murphy, having used all avenues of local 
relief, urged a federal program to feed 
the hungry through emergency Recovery 
Finance Corporation loans. 

Murphy was an early supporter of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt (FDR) for 
President and worked hard to help the 
Democrats to win Michigan in 1932, the 
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first Democratic victory in that state since 
the founding of the Republican party in 
1854. To be named Governor and High 
Commissioner to the Philippines was jusi 
what Murphy wanted, according to the 
author. Although he left Detroit in a 
financial muddle, Murphy was able, within 
three years, to balance the Philippine 
budget, to create more centralized control, 
to expand social services, and to promote 
independence. A power struggle with Gen- 
eral MacArthur proved to be Murphy’s 
undoing, and he resigned in 1936. 

Professor Howard makes it clear that 
Murphy was ordered by Roosevelt to run 
for governor of Michigan in 1936. 
Murphy had been elected as a New Dealer, 
and when confronted with sit-down strikes, 
he never forgot that while the capitalists 
had invested money in the factories, the 
laborers had invested their lives. The 
settlement of these strikes was a turning 
point in American industrial relations. 

Defeated for re-election as governor in 
1938, Murphy was appointed Attorney- 
General by FDR. The author concludes: 
“Handsome, eloquent and at the peak of 
power, Murphy cut a dashing figure as 
Attorney General” (p. 202). His greatest 
contribution in this post was the creation 
of a Civil Liberties Unit in the Justice 
Department. 

In 1940 Frank Murphy became Associ- 
ate Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court where he remained for the last nine 
years of his life. In his first opinion— 
Thornhill vs. Alabama—he supported a 
judicious balance between individual free- 
dom and government control, a principle 
which he held thereafter. At first discon- 
tented on the Court, Murphy, because of 
his ripening friendships with Justices Black 
and Douglas, wrote late in 1943: “I am 
supremely happy on the Court” (p. 296). 
The author writes convincingly that Jus- 
tice Murphy did not attain his peak of 
accomplishment on the Court until the 
reconstruction after World War II, when, 
in the broad fields of litigation—criminal 
justice, labor, and minority rights—he 
really found himself. Of all the causes 
which claimed Murphy’s enthusiastic sup- 
port, racial equality demanded his most 
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ardent crusade. The cornerstone of his 
most unusual public life was “conscience 
commands action”? (p. 454). 

Although this may not be the definitive 
biography of Frank Murphy, for this gen- 
eration it is a splendid work of enduring 
scholarship—indeed, a great book. 

< ~- GEORGE OSBORN 
Professor of History 

and Social Sciences 
University of Florida 
Gainesville 


Wurm R. Keece. The Impact of Negro 
Voting: The Role of the Vote in the 
Quest for Equality. Pp. ix, 113. Chi- 
cago: Rand, McNally, 1968. $2.95. 


President Johnson, when signing the 
Voting Rights Act of 1965, eloquently ex- 
pressed the general view that “the vote is 
the most powerful instrument ever devised 
by man for breaking down injustice and 
destroying the terrible walls that imprison 
men beceuse they are different from other 
men.” In this book, that proposition, as 
applied to Negro voting, is given a realistic 
examination, and an effort is made to an- 
swer these questions. Has the vote liber- 
ated the Negro from discrimination? What 
is the payoff from increased Negro voting? 
What impact does voting have on Negro 
social and economic status? Does Negro 
. voting bear out the hopes of so many Ne- 
groes and the fears of so many whites? 
Does the vote have an influence over the 
distribution of advantages which cam be 
distinguished from other factors? 

These and other related questions are 
given a rigid scholarly study, concentrating 
exclusively on Negro voting in Durham, 
North Carolina, and Tuskegee, Alabama. 
Those two cities were selected because they 
have certain common characteristics with 
respect to the Negro, characteristics which 
cannot be enumerated here in detail, and 
because of some differences—Tuskegee 
being a small rural center representative 
of the “traditional” South, Durham a rela- 
tively large urbanized area representative 
of the “new” industrialized South. In both 
areas, Negroes have attained remarkable 
voting strength and have developed active 
political organizations that endorse candi- 
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dates and issues and promote bloc voting; 
in Tuskegee there is a Negro voting major- 
ity, and in Durham the Negro minority 
operates with extraordinary efficiency. As 
the author states, there is more reason to 
expect payoffs from Negro voting in these 
two communities than from any other 
Southern communities. 

However, the conclusions from this study 
are not encouraging, but instead tend to 
support the view that Negro voting has 
had little discernible impact. Some gains 
of a legal and institutional nature have been 
achieved, but “Tuskegee is as important as 
a demonstration of what votes do not bring 
as it is of what they bring’; and in 
Durham, although it “exemplifies how less 
than a majority can secure some gains, .. . 
the failures of the vote are as significant 
as its success.” In fact, the situations sur- 
rounding the vote are very complex and 
produce varying results. These are 


‘summed up by Mr. Keech in nine points 


and several additional propositions, all of 
which are supported by statistical tables 
and by reasoned argument. It should be 
emphasized that the conclusions made in 
this study are by no means all negative, 
and there is no basis for discarding or 
limiting the franchise. It does seem to 
mean, however, that the Negro must still 
use other means, such as litigation and even 
direct action, if he is to secure anything 
like racial justice. It is hoped that similar 
studies will be made in many other areas, 
and may prove that Durham and Tuskegee 
are not so typical, even of the South. 
CLARENCE A. BERDAHL 
Professor of Political Science 
Emeritus 
University of Illinois 
Urbana 
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MicHaEL W. Kirst. Government With- 
out Passing Laws: Congress’ Nonstatu- 
tory Techniques for Appropriations 
Control. Pp. ix, 167. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 
1969. $5.00. 


Professor Kirst’s study focuses exclu- 
sively on a topic of apparently increasing 
importance and, for some at least, of in- 
creasing concern: the direction, control, 
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and oversight of administrative actions by 
congressional appropriations subcommittees 
through devices other than statutory lan- 
guage. It is based primarily upon an in- 
tensive review of congressional documents 
over the decade, 1953-1962, pertaining to 
appropriations for the Departments of 
Labor, Health, Education, and Welfare, 
In-erior, Agriculture, State, and Defense 
and to appropriations for public works and 
the United States Information Agency. In 
addition, the author conducted interviews 
with a few members and chief clerks of the 
House and Senate appropriations committee 
and with the departmental budget officers 
of the agencies involved. 

There are three types of techniques of 
surveillance employed by subcommittees 
over the administration of appropriations. 
The first of these is the language of appro- 
priations statutes themselves, which is rela- 
tively simple, straightforward, and self- 
enforcing. The second is in the statements, 
both oral and written, of congressmen during 
the time of consideration of appropriations: 
the hearings, subcommittee reports, and 
floor debates in both houses, and the confer- 
ence reports and floor debates on them. 
(Off-the-record statements during hearings 
are, of course, not documented and are not 
treated in this book.) The documents, the 
principal focus of Kirst’s study, contain 
directions, instructions, and suggestions 
concerning both policy and administrative 
detail, which are more extensive than the 
statutes themselves. They are also subtler 
and more questionable as to their meaning, 
their authoritativeness, and their propriety. 
Chapter II contains an altogether fasci- 
nating semantic analysis of the purport of 
such subcommittee expressions as “directs,” 
“instructs,” “feels strongly,” “earmarks,” 
“expects,” “urges,” “desires,” and the lke. 
The third type of oversight technique is 
the interim supervision by the subcommit- 
tee—and more particularly, its chairman— 
of administrative decision and action during 
the year after the appropriation has 
been passed. This topic is treated only 
peripherally. 

Kirst describes the nonstatutory tech- 
niques in the second category above and 
abundantly illustrates them with quotations 
from the documents. Separate chapters are 
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dedicated to the reasons for their use—as 
against provisos in appropriations bills— 
and to their dangers. In general, he evalu- 
ates them affirmatively, but his premises 
for this evaluation are the least convincing 
elements in the whole study. In his first 
chapter, he sets forth three norms for the 
“proper role” of the appropriations sub- 
committees. The first is that they should 
determine broad policy within the expendi- 
ture limits set by the legislative commit- 
tees since the latter “are unable to ade- 
quately oversee policy developments” (p. 
16) or “to regularly review authorizing 
legislation” (p. 17). Secondly, they 
should review and supervise administrative 
details. “In practice it is not feasible to 
separate administrative management from 
substantive policy” (p. 17). Further, the 
author accepts the thesis of the committee 
members themselves (earlier defined by 
Richard Fenno) that their “paramount 
task” is the negative one of guarding the 
federal Treasury (p. 19). The third norm 
is that there should be entire House control 
of the appropriations subcommittees. The 
author argues that the appropriations sub- 
committees are “more representative of the 
whole House (of Representatives) than are 
most of the House legislative committees” 
(p. 21) because they are carefully selected, 
“reasonable men” representing jurisdictions 
with little stake in the appropriations they 
review—and in spite of the fact that they 
are typically members from safe districts, 
allowing “freedom of maneuver” without 
fear of reprisal at the polls. By the same 
token, they are protected from the demands 
and desires of the electorate. In fact, the 
controls by the whole House over non- 
statutory directions are infrequent and only 
spasmodically successful, and this is a 
major reason for making them nonstatu- 
tory; they are not subject to points of 
order on the floor. 

Professor Kirst seems to accept, without 
much question, the idea that the legislature, 
more than the executive, should supervise 
and oversee the administration. His con- 
cluding sentence—‘nonstatutory controls 
will play an important part in enhancing 
the oversight effectiveness of both legisla- 
tive and appropriations committees” (p. 
163)—reflects this view. It also raises at 
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least two questions. How can such con- 
trols enhance the effectiveness of legislative 
committees? And is “oversight effective- 
ness” the “proper” mission of appropria- 
tions subcommittees? 

Whatever norms one wishes to apply, 
this is a lively and informative book, which 
adds significantly to our knowledge of legis- 
lative behavior and of executive-legislative 
relations. 

FREDERICK C. MOSHER 

Professor of Government and 

Foreign Affairs 

Center for Advanced Studies 

University of Virginia i 

Charlottesville 


RoserT W. Larson. New Mexico’s Quest 
for Statehood, 1846-1912. Pp. ix, 405. 
Albuquerque: University of New Mexico 
Press, 1968. $10.00. 


The scandal of delayed statehood for 
Hawaii and Alaska, still recent in our 
memory, makes it the more appropriate to 
have a reminder of the classic instance, 
New Mexico’s enforced wait of more than 
sixty years. 

In midsummer of 1850, New Mexico 
had its delegate in Washington, constitution 
in hand, asking Congress to make New 
Mexico a state. The American flag had 
gone up four year earlier, and American 
possessicn was confirmed only in 1848. 
But the request came too late for serious 
consideration in the Compromise of 1850. 
Gold-rich California was accepted as a 
state; New Mexico was ticketed a territory. 

From that time on, although many ap- 
pointed officials were opposed, the terri- 
torial delegates plugged hard for statehood. 
In the mid-1850’s, delegate José María 
Gallegos symbolized one reason for delay— 
he spoke no English. New Mexicans were 
to blame for postponement in 1866. The 
legislature summoned a constitutional con- 
vention, but immediately on assembling, it 
adjourned sine die for lack of a quorum. 
In 1872, the constitution, drafted on the 
model of Indiana’s, with provision for free 
public schools and separation of church 
and state. antagonized the Catholic church 
The votes returned were so few that the 
tellers stcpped counting. 
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In 1875, an able and energetic delegate, 
Stanley R. Elkins, made an all-out effort, 
alleging a population of 135,000, a land of 
proven resources, a stable society, and paci- 
fied Indians. His tactic was to couple New 
Mexico’s case with that of Colorado. 
Potter of New York ridiculed his claims, 
and Hoar of Massachusetts protested that 
New Mexico had no public schools. Elkins 
is credited with winning passage for Colo- 
rado, but for New Mexico his effort fell 
short by seven votes. 

Since 1906, the accepted story has been 
that the failure was the result of Elkins’ 
exuberance in rushing forward to congratu- 
late a congressman who had just castigated 
the South. The story was related by the 
man who was the Colorado delegate. 
Larson has not uncovered new contempo- 
rary evidence, but, principally because he 
says it rings true, he accepts the story of 
the fatal handshake. 

In subsequent years, the Santa Fe Ring, 
the Lincoln County War, aspersions by 
Susan Wallace (wife of Governor Lew 
Wallace), and the Apache wars served as 
barriers to New Mexico’s statehood. New 
Mexico was left out of the omnibus in 
1889 when six northwestern territories 
gained statehood. She was passed by in 
1896—perhaps signifying that anti-Catholi- 
cism was stronger than anti-Mormonism— 
and again in 1907 when Oklahoma was ad- 
mitted. Her twentieth-century nemesis 
was Albert J. Beveredge, a Progressive, 
who, in addition to the standard objections, 
decried the Great Compromise of 1787 by 
which all states were made equal in the 
United States Senate. He was opposed to 
admitting any more of the sparsely popu- 
lated western states, which would dilute 
Indiana’s voice in the Senate. 

Larson covers the long quest for state- 
hood thoroughly. He includes much about 
conditions and divergent interests in New 
Mexico, as well as about the political cross- 
currents in Washington. He makes it clear 
that on several occasions a slightly dif- 
ferent combination of events would have 
succeeded and that, right up to consumma- 
tion in 1912, the uncertainty of achieving 
statehood lingered on, His book is an 
interesting commentary or one of the most 
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praised features of our governmental 
system, the promise of statehood. 
JoHN W. CAUGHEY 
Professor of American History 
University of California 
Los Angeles 


GERALD D. Nasu. United States Oil Pol- 
icy, 1890-1964: Business and Govern- 
ment in Twentieth-Century America. 
Pp. ix, 286. Pittsburgh: University of 
Pittsburgh Press, 1968. $7.95. 

It is difficult for me to write a short 
review of this well-written book. The 
reviewer, by training and belief, is con- 
sumer- and conservationist-oriented. My 
heroes are not the book’s heroes. Had I 
been the author of this work, I would have 
written from a different viewpoint. Pro- 
fessor Nash’s major conclusion is that the 
years between 1900 and 1964 ‘witnessed 
the development of a consensus by business 
and government concerning the end and 
means of public policy.” I notice that he 
puts “business” first. That position may 
be significant. The oil lobby was, and is, 
one of the most powerful exogenous factors 
pressuring the legislative and administra- 
tive branches of the federal and the state 
gcevernments. If, indeed, it is an exogenous 
factor, judging by some appointments and 
the results of certain primaries and elec- 
tions. The oil industry may be a rival 
nation within our nation. Political scien- 
tists must invent a new term. 

An exceedingly valuable contribution to 
our knowledge of the oil industry is a 
bibliographical essay following the sta- 
tistical appendix. The author’s comments 
concerning presidential papers reflect his 
assessment of our presidents from Theo- 
dore Roosevelt to John F. Kennedy. For 
instance, there is “valuable evidence that 
[Warren G.] Harding frequently took a 
stand on public issues and exerted some 
leadership in public affairs, especially over- 
seas oil diplomacy.” Yet, it was in 
Harding’s administration that the Teapot 
Dome incident occurred. The author tends 
to dissociate the political implications of 
that administration’s action (bad) from its 
significance for national oil policy (good), 

The author exhibits frank recognition of 
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the problem posed by monopolistic pricing 
in the pre-1911 period. But there is little 
discussion of the problems of price leader- 
ship, nonprice competition, and regional 
discrimination which characterize oligopolis- 
tic pricing. The author is more interested 
in impending problems of oil depletion, 
military and especially naval requirements, 
and federal and state research projects 
which encourage private oil companies. I 
am afraid, being mindful of New England 
interests, that if Professor Nash had ex- 
tended his studies, he would be an opponent 
of Machiasport. 

I have nothing but praise for Professor 
Nash’s scholarship. One does not have to 
read his many footnotes for additional 
interpretations and insights. These are all 
in the text. Every footnote is a reference, 
single or multiple. The aforementioned 
masterful bibliographical essay (pp. 267- 
277) is worth reading in its own right. 

In conclusion, Theodore Roosevelt’s New: 
Nationalism, despite ineptitudes and new 
directions of succeeding administrations, 
made its influence felt in business and 
government consensus throughout the 
twentieth century. The oil-depletion allow- 
ance, quotas on oil imports, state “Railroad 
Commission” production quotas, and cam- 
paigns against only the “evil trusts” are 
concomitants of present-day policy. It is 
a good thing for the nation that oil senators 
exist. A great favorite was Senator Robert 
S. Kerr of Oklahoma. The reviewer, in an 
oil-consuming region, cannot agree that all 
of the New Nationalism was good for our 
people, 

ROBERT ROCKAFELLOW 

Professor of Economics 

University of Rhode Island 

Kingston 


HERBERT S. PARMET and Marie B. HECHT. 
Never Again: A President Runs for a 
Third Term. Pp. xii, 306. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1968. $6.95, 


The authors of this book claim to have 
presented a comprehensive view of ihe 
presidential election of 1940, a contest 
worthy of special attention because of its 
unique qualities. Never before, they point 
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out, “had a President run for a third term, 
and never again would it be possible, be- 
cause of the Twenty-second Amendment 
that was ratified in 1951.” 

Parmet and Hecht trace the growth of 
the anti-third-term tradition, explain why 
the e-ection led to the movement for the 
Twenty-second Amendment, and discuss 
that law’s passage. Filling their pages with 
anecdotes, character sketches, and other 
descrintive material, they give a clear ac- 
count of the campaign, draw portraits of 
the antagonists (Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
Wendell Willkie), outline their views on 
the election, and comment on the “under- 
ground campaign” of scurrility. It was be- 
cause of this underground nastiness, the 
authors maintain, that the election turned 
out to be one of the most vicious in the 
nation’s history—a dubious generalization. 
From the first contested presidential elec- 
tion of 1796 to the present, underground 
Slander has been a part of presidential 
campaigns. 

Willkie receives more attention than does 
Roosevelt, but no data or interpretation on 
either man emerges from this study. While 
containing no major thesis, the work does 
propose that the election tested three 
things: the third-term tradition, the appeal 
of the New Deal, and the internationalism 
of American voters. Of these, the third- 
term controversy receives the most thor- 
ough treatment. The Republican platform 
announced opposition to the third-term 
idea, and Willkie persistently tried to make 
_ Roosevelt and the third term the crucial 
issue. 

Roosevelt himself recognized that issue’s 
importance. Without the deteriorating in- 
ternational situatior, he acknowledged pri- 
vately, Willkie woud have won. The war 
in Europe proved Roosevelt’s greatest asset 
and showed itself to be stronger, at the 
time, than the anti-third-term tradition. 

Although a loser Willkie gave Roose- 
velt his toughest figat. His campaign also 
hardened the attitude of Republicans; 
many became determined that the United 
States should never again have a Roosevelt, 
or any one who would stay in the White 
House beyond two terms. Ironically, 
when the Twenty-second Amendment, 
largely through Republican efforts, became 
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law, Dwight D. Eisenhower was the first 
President to be bound by it—a man of im- 
mense popularity, one who could have won 
a third term had he desired it, and had the 
Constitution not prokibited it. 

In assessing the matter of the third term, 
the authors’ writings appear ambiguous. 
At one point, they say that prohibition is 
bad, and at another, simply that it is good. 
This approach marks a major feature of 
the book—it is strong in description and 
weak in analysis. For example, Parmet and 
Hecht devote a whole chapter to the idea 
of “the Stab in the Back,” the phrase which 
Roosevelt used to describe Italy’s entrance 
into the war. Yet they say nothing of the 
President’s many and patient efforts to keep 
Benito Mussolini neutral. 

This is history written for the popular 
taste. Historians will probably find it 
shallow and weak in scholarship. General 
readers will find in it readable prose as 
well as a good story, and these are not 
inconsiderable virtues. 

ALEXANDER DECONDE 

Professor of History 

University of California 

Santa Barbara 
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AARON NORMAN. The Great Air War. Pp. 
x, 558. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1968. $10.00. 


Even aviation buffs find the phenomenon 
of our enduring admiration for combat 
aviators of World War I somewhat exag- 
gerated. Could it be that we are hero 
hungry? Could it be that some form of 
enduring warlike proclivities in the mould 
of chivalry still plagues Western man? 
Could it be that public understanding of 
the forces which bring about modern wars, 
or that surround their conduct, is so ob- 
scure and confused that we are driven back 
to simpler times when highly publicized 
individual heroism, grandeurs, and slogan- 
ized causes beclouded the true scope of 
horror and sacrifice and their impermanent 
value? 
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While this interesting book throws little 
light on such questions, it throws much 
detailed illumination and color on the both 
romantic and tragic careers of pioneers of 
aerial combat during the time in which 
modern military aviation was born. As 
such, it commends itself to those whose 
mode of aviation interest may overcome 
more important concerns about aerospace 
problems and needs of our times. 

Many lessons from the World War I 
period have apparently been well learned— 
for example, the importance of local air 
superiority and of aerial reconnaissance— 
yet many have faced endemic intellectual, 
or other less commendable, blocks Let us 
review a few. Strategy still lags remark- 
ably behind technology; military (now 
civilian) leadership in the strategic debate 
is often piteously slow. to recognize the 
value of persistent innovation to new 
modes of conflict and the need for respect- 
ful regard for principles of war which are 
as ancient as those of Tacitus. High-level 
decisions to accelerate advanced engineer- 
ing and design achievement, and to pro- 
duce adequate forces in being, are still too 
slowly arrived at in the United States in 
times of peace. This fact is more relevant 
today than ever before Among the resid- 
ual fictions of World War I which the 
author points out is the idea that in that 
war, the prolific industrial base of the 
United States had time to produce, equip, 
and deliver sufficient forces while the war 
raged. Actually, of the 23,000 tanks or- 
dered from American factories, scarcely 
two dozen were completed by the war’s 
end Of the 2,250 artillery pieces used 
by American troops in battle, only about 
5 percent were “made in America.” Only 
one American warplane was to see action— 
the DH-4’s. Of those produced, less than 
20 percent reached the advanced zones. 
Yet, claims had been made that a vast 
fleet of 20,000 aircraft from the United 
States would “crush the Teuton.” Clearly, 
even then, the “arsenal of democracy” had 
to prepare during peacetime for future 
conflict 

Further lessons of this type emerge. The 
official code of conduct regarding prisoners 
of war (POW’s) adjusts with painful slug- 
gishness to changing times. A bridge of 
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inflexibility separates the long-sanctioned 
camaraderie of World War I aviators with 
the enemy in combat, and even with their 
captors, from the contemporary preoccu- 
pation with archaic rules of “detainee” or 
POW conduct, which were not designed for 
cold-war confrontations. And what of the 
war songs, the slogans and the moralistic 
and patriotic appeals? Without them, 
what do we loose in national dedication 
and even in the morale of our men in a 
contemporary conflict? Are they irrelevant 
to local war? Even heroes are not the 
same. In World War I, a von Richthofen 
or a Guynemer was a living legend. Out 
of Vietnam we have so few, and those that 
are briefly recognized soon are returned (or 
pushed) to obscurity—or enjoy but a brief 
subheadline at a presidential ceremony, 
often marked more by a subliminal message 
of futility than by one of national 
inspiration. 

While the historian will gain much from. 
this laborious synthesis of many historical 
and secondary sources about combat heroes 
and their machines, he will find little new 
in academic treasure. Yet, there are many 
wells still to tap. The history of early 
Russian aviation—or that of several other 
participants in World War I—is weak in 
balance and detail in this volume Naval 
aviation is seldom mentioned. The post- 
war contribution of many of the survivors 
of the holocaust far outweighs their combat 
feats—but this is another, and perhaps 
more important, story 

The one enduring message that comes 
through is of lasting value: it is man, his 
training, and his will to victory that are 
the keys to national strength, regardless of 
all the miracles of science and of more 
efficient means of causing death Another 
may be found in the timeless appeal of an 
American plot in France: “What prevented 
our great country from furnishing machines 
(aircraft) equal to the best in the world?” 

We may ask the same question on the 
contemporary aviation scene, in view of 
continuing American delay in developing 
new fighter aircraft of sufficiently advanced 
design to assure superiority for the United 
States. It is disturbing to note that the 
Soviet Union has flown eighteen new 
models since our F-4—-still considered our 
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most supericr aircraft—appeared in 1955; 
since then, the United States has developed 
very few. 
RosBert A. KLMARX 
Research Principal 
Center for Strategic and 
Internationa. Studies 
Georgetown University 


JANE PERRY CraRK Carty and ANDREW 
GALBRAITH CAREY. The Web of Modern 
Greek Politics Pp. xiv, 240. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1968. 
$6.55. 


There is no duty more unpleasant than 
the writing of an almost exclusively nega- 
tive review; yet the chief questions raised 
by this book are why its authors wrote it 
and why a major university press under- 
took its publication. The bulk of the book 
consists of én unfortunately superficial 
survey of Greek history from classical 
times to the outbreak of World War II, 
together with a few extremely general ob- 
servations on the Greek economy and na- 
tional character. The last ninety pages of 
text concern themselves with a chronicle of 
events from 1940 to the military coup of 
April 21, 1967. In neither of these two 
sections do the authors seriously undertake 
the intellectually agonizing task suggested 
by their title—~that of unraveling the ex- 
ceedingly tangled ‘web” of modern Greek 
politics. Economic factors are scarcely 
discussed There is no attempt whatsoever 
at sociological analysis. The personalities 
of the major political figures remain 
shadowy, as do most of the issues upon 
which political battles were fought. To 
these flaws must be added what seems to 
be the authors’ mistaken and ultimately 
sterile sense of historical objectivity: 
rather than resolutely attacking such impor- 
tant questions as whether the Karamanlis 
government willfully neglected social re- 
form and depended excessively on police 
power, or whether the elder Papandreou 
was indeed demagogic, the authors are 
content to report, in essence, that some 
people thought so while others did not. 
Also, the authors often lack a critical sense. 
For example, they appear to accept 
Metaxas’ charge that the Communists, who 
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polled only 5 percent of the vote in the 1936 
elections, seriously threatened to bring off 
a successful revolt. Finally, the authors 
drastically limit their field of vision, To 
judge from the attention that they give it, 
the “web” of modern Greek politics—aside 
from the obviously important role played 
by the army—would seem to consist mainly 
of the single strand of the effects of propor- 
tional representaton to the electoral process. 

Inasmuch as they did not choose to 
undertake the strenuous analytical effort 
that would enable them to give their sub- 
ject the scholarly treatment it deserves, it 
ig strange that the authors did not make 
greater use of their personal observations 
during their apparently frequent visits to 
Greece. Had they followed this course, 
their work would at least have acquired 
that immediacy and color of journalistic 
writing, which, when well done, often serves 
to illuminate events in a way that scholar- 
ship, based on documents, cannot. As it is, 
I regret to report that this book remains a 
shallow introduction, of use mainly to the 
general reader and the beginning student. 
Given the sorry state of modern Greek 
historiography, this is not an entirely 
worthless achievement. Yet, precisely be- 
cause so much remains to be learned about 
modern Greece, we must lament that the 
authors were not more ambitious. 

EDWARD MALEFAKIS 
Associate Professor of History 
Northwestern University 


Owen Dupitey EDWARDS, Gwyror EVANS, 
Ioan Rays, and HucaH MacD1armMiIp 
Celtic Nationalism. Pp. 358. New 
York: Barnes & Noble, 1968. $7.00. 


When English apologists have given it 
any attention at all, they have expressed 
no surprise at the fact that Celtic national- 
ism festered for centuries among the “mere 
Trish,” who, in their “racial perversity,” 
failed to appreciate England’s efforts to 
civilize them. Now Ireland is independent, 
in a political sense, and Scottish and Welsh 
nationalists not only keep their versions 
of the ethnic and racist doctrine alive but 
currently threaten further divisions in the 
United Kingdom. The tkree essays in this 
book attempt to trace Irish (Edwards), 
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Welsh (Evans and Rhys), and Scottish 
(MacDiarmid) nationalist contentions from 
tribal roots to the present and to analyze 
their current statuses. 

Of the three essays, the one by Edwards 
is the longest (205 pages) and most com- 
prehensive As he points out, and richly 
illustrates: “It is necessary to be aware 
both of what nationalism’s history was, 
and of what nationalists, and still more 
their intellectual leaders, throughout that 
history assumed the previous history of 
nationalism to have been: and reality 
seldom coincided with belief” (p. 7). Un- 
fortunately, Edwards as well as the other 
three authors, fails to develop a considera- 
tion of the question: What was there in the 
English control structure and in Anglo- 
Saxon nationalism (including its classism 
and racism) which alienated, rather than 
absorbed, so-called Celtic regional groups? 
They do point to historical incidents and 
situations that helped to coalesce regional 
groups about tribal myths, myths much 
easier to popularize and defend in such areas 
than in more radically political regions. 
Edwards, however, is chiefly preoccupied 
with the mystical components of the spirit 
and enthusiasm, which are called Irish na- 
tionalism: “It is O’Connell refusing to 
shake the hand of a slaveholder. It is 
Mitchel pouring the vials of his wrath on 
those who assert the equality of Irishman 
and Negro. . It is Joyce, hopelessly un- 
able to escape from Ireland” (pp 206-207) 

Evans and Rhys devote a large share of 
their 86-page essay to the Welsh nationalist 
political party, Plaid Cymru, and to the 
English governmental policies for Wales 
which have stimulated that party’s growth 
and vigor. They contend that the “battle 
for Wales is the battle for all small nations, 
all small communities, all individuals in 
the age of genocide” They recall the 
prediction of Auguste Comte, a century 
ago, that “there would be 160 autonomous 
regions in Europe” and contend that “he 
may not be all that far out” (p. 296) 

Finally, and most briefly, MacDiarmid 
stresses the growing success of the Scottish 
National party—even though it js still 
more a threat than a power—and the re- 
gional problems Scots find unsatisfactory 
the solutions to these problems which have 
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been advanced by the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom. 
ALFRED McCiunc LEE 
Professor of Sociology 
Brooklyn College 
City University of New York 


IstvaN Deax. Weimar Germany's Left- 
Wing Intellectuals: A Political History 
of the Weltbithne and Its Circle. Pp 
xii, 346, Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1968. 
$9.75, 

Professor Deak concludes this thorough 
case study in intellectual history—or, more 
accurately, intellectuals’ history—by noting 
that “the writers of the Weltbtihne thrived 
on the journal’s political radicalism... . 
But as politicians these writers were utterly 
unsuccessful. .. The prime reason for 
this failure lay in the anti-intellectual- 
ism of German politics” in the Wiemar 
Republic. 

I agree with the judgment of failure, but 
not with the explanation for it. ‘The 
trouble with Wiemar politics was not its 
anti-intellectualism but its hyperintellectu- 
alism—all along the political spectrin, 
from far left to far right. Even the Nazis 
had their fair share of intellectuals, in- 
cluding the redoubtable, evil Dr. Paul 
Goebbels The plethora of intellectuals 
ageravated the tendency toward ideologism, 
imbedded in German politics at least since 
the demonstration of intellectuals’ power- 
lessness in 1848 Ideologism not only deni- 
grated constitutional politics as the art of 
the possible, but also deflated democratic 
politics as the enterprise of equals. 

The intellectualism of the contributors 
to the Welthuhkne was heavily elitist. One 
of them, Kurt Hiller, in 1916 formulated 
a revolutionary program called Aktivismus, 
which demanded, inter alia, “the suppres- 
sion of parliaments if they oppose the will 
of the intellect; a House of Lords com- 
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rule of philosopher-kings.”’ Professor Deak 
recognizes the inconsistency: “fT ]hey 
clamored for a government by the intel- 
lectual elite but they never ceased to idolize 
the worker” Nevertheless, his concluding 
paragraph overlooks this elitist flaw: “They 
dreamed of a socialist society with demo- 
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cratic instrumental forms; this was and 
still is everywhere an intellectual utopia. 
But these writers acted on behalf of their 
utopia; they were participants, not by- 
standers in the political arena.” 

Some of them, it is true, participated to 
the bitter enc—Carl von Ossietzky, the 
editor and Nobel Pzace Laureate, was 
active until his death, caused by Nazi im- 
prisonrent- At least six others were driven 
to suicide in exile, by the “callousness of 
the French and other authorities.” But 
their “participation” was often hesitant 
and confused, and therefore incapable of 
providirg guidance to ordinary citizens. 
For example, it took Ossietzky several 
weeks to make up his mind concerning how 
to vote in the presidential elections of 
1932, before ñe finally came out for 
Thalmann, the Communist, and against von 
Hindenburg ani Hitler. On the other 
hand, wien he was given the opportunity 
to flee Germany, after his conviction for 
the alleged revelation of military secrets 
in the journal, Ossietzky chose, Socrates- 
like, to stay and serve his sentence. But 
his colleague, Kurt Tucholsky—because of 
whom Editor Ossietzky was prosecuted for 
libel of the Reichswehr, while serving the 
other sertence, in 1932—refused to return 
to Germany from Sweden, for the trial. 

This book can be read profitably along- 
side Peter Gays Weimar Culture: The 
Outsider as Insiaer. In terms of that sub- 
title, the contributors to the Weltbtihne 
were, colloquially speaking, outsiders as 
outsiders. 

HERBERT J. SPIRO 

Professor of Political Science 

University of Pennsylvania 


Ropert J. JACKSON. Kebels and Whips. 
Pp. xii, 346. New York: St. Martin’s 
Press, 1968. $1000. 


It is impossible not to admire the enor- 
mous energy that must have gone into the 
research for this book More than eighty 
persons, mostly members of Parliament, 
were interviewed, over seventy newspapers 
were consulted, and, if the bibliography is 
a guide, over a thousand books or articles 
were read. The purpose of all this effort 
was to examine, with the aid of a “model,” 
how “influence and the anticipation of pos- 
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sible discipline affect the behaviour of 
backbenchers” in the British Parliament. 
The period chosen was 1945 to 1964. 
These years unfortunately exclude the 
rule of the ruthless Tory chief whip in 
the Chamberlain administration, Captain 
Margesson, and the rule of John Silkin, the 
ultraliberal chief whip of the present 
Labour government. Presumably, it is for 
this reason that the illuminating autobiog- 
raphy of the present Lord Stuart of Find- 
horn, a former deputy to Margesson and 
afterwards Winston Churchill’s chief whip, 
is not among the sources consulted. 

Certainly, the result of this research is a 
mine of information for use by those who 
work in the field of political theory. The 
conclusions, however, are brief and umnso- 
phisticated: disciplinary action, althouch 
often threatened, can rarely be taken 
against those who carry their opposition to 
their party’s views into the division lob- 
bies, but that rebellion forms part of the 
machinery through which party policy 
evolves and diverse interests are reconciled. 
The real question, surely, is how effective 
backbench rebellions are in changing major 
aspects of a party’s policy. The answer 
is, clearly, very little. 

A factor in all modern representative 
democracies is the narrow room for maneu- 
ver, during the life of a legislature, on 
major issues of policy, which makes for 
conflict between a party’s traditional ideo- 
logical attitudes and its policies when in 
control of the government. In the British 
system, where the opposition may hope to 
become the government within, at most, 
five years this involves a degree of cautious 
responsibility on the part of the shadow 
cabinet which is not always to the liking 
of party militants. The majority of 
revolts, therefore, are likely to come from 
the extremes against the center and to have 
the support of the constituency associa- 
tions. This is what makes disciplinary 
action against a rebellious member for ex- 
ample, by the withdrawal of the whip, 
leading to nonadoption at the subsequent 
election—so difficult. 

Whatever the form of government, some 
overt or covert means must exist for en- 
suring that the administration can get its 
necessary business through the legislature 
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These are generally a combination of 
patronage and imposed party discipline— 
but basically, as Professor Jackson recog- 
nizes, there must be a bond of common 
outlook and loyalty. 

The results of all these revolts are 
minimal in terms of policy. The only 
occasion, for many years, on which they 
have actually led to the fall of a govern- 
ment was in 1940, when Chamberlain was 
forced to make way for Churchill. The 
ineffectiveness of organized rebellion could 
not be better illustrated than by the ex- 
perience of the current Labour govern- 
ment In spite of policies completely at 
variance with its party’s traditional views— 
for instance on nuclear arms, control of 
incomes, and proposed trade-union legisla- 
tion—that government has consistently 
refused to budge. Nevertheless, a group of 
members—varying in number from twenty 
to a hundred depending on the occasion, 
and by no means all left-wing but exhibit- 
ing a hard core of left-wind traditionalists 
—has voted against the government or 
abstained in divisions on important issues 

Given the safe size of the Labour major- 
ity and the idiosyncratic nature of many 
new entrants in 1964 and 1966, this was 
probably inevitable, but the numbers were 
certainly increased by the unwillingness of 
the chief whip to exert the pressures at his 
command. However, the Prime Minister, 
to balance this liberality, has appointed a 
number of naturally left-wing rebels to 
office and, so far, only Frank Cousins, after 
a reluctant foray from his trade-union base, 
has resigned. 

There is, finally, the question of the 
effect of these rebellions on the electorate 
As Professor Jackson points out, there is 
some evidence that the widely publicized 
dissensions of the past have affected the 
Labour party adversely, but there js little 
evidence that the actions of backbenchers 
in Parliament affect that party’s electoral 
chances. The problem of the role of back- 
bench members of Parliament, most of 
them better educated than such members 
have been in the past, is still one that 
remains on the order paper for debate, 
both in parliamentary and academic circles 

AUSTEN ALBU 

Member of Parliament 

Great Britain 
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Rosert A. KANN. The Problem of Resto- 
ration—A Study in Comparative Political 
History. Pp. 441. Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1968. $15.00. 


As the title of this book indicates, it 
undertakes to develop an empirical concept 
of restoration on the basis of a comparative 
study of individual cases. The cases range 
from ancient Israel to the German empire 
—the latter, “a restoration that came too 
late.” These cases are preceded by a 
section concerned with the concepts and 
constitute a working hypotheses. The con- 
ceptual analysis struck this reviewer as the 
least successful part of Professor Kann’s 
study. 

Besides Israel and the German empire, 
the cases include Athens, Rome (Repub- 
lican) and five examples of what the author 
calls “the great tradition—from the decline 
of the ancient world to the high middle 
ages, namely, the Justinian restoration, the 
Ottonian restoration, the transition from 
the Norman to the Angevin kings, from 
Hohenstaufen to Hapsburg, and Reforma- 
tion and Counterreformation in Austria; 
these are followed by the two “classical” 
situations, namely, the English and French 
restoration, and in addition to the German 
case, two concluding chapters on dynastic 
movements, plus a final reflection. Obvi- 
ously, it is impossible to review the rich 
historical material that the author can- 
vasses. It suffices to say that his learning 
is very impressive and that the choice of 
secondary works seems sound, as far as this 
reviewer can judge it. 

Wisely, the conceptual analysis is not 
made into a Procrustean bed into which to 
force so vast an array of historical experi- 
ence “The purpose of this study,” we are 
told, “is not to hunt for artificial analogies 
tut to point to those which are apparent” 
(p 143) Yet, at the very outset, we learn 
that “the concept of political restoration 
in terms of this study pertains to the re- 
establishment of a state of political and 
social affairs that was upset by previous 
revolutionary change” (p 3) This process 
is found to be highly dynamic, and not all 
the cases examined fit it perfectly. The 
author develops more specific character- 
istics, such as the need for the restored 
regime to last at least two generations, 
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and to have absorbec some of the ideas 
and changes that were developed during 
the revolutionary era. These propositions 
create problems for such restorations as 
that of 1660, for which the author 
rightly sides with those who would allow 
1688 and the so-called Glorious Revolu- 
tion to be part of the restored regime 
—-though he dces rot argue, as would this 
reviewer, that this event was neither glori- 
ous nor a revolution in any specific or 
precise sense. There are here, as in many 
other instances, stimulating propositions 
which one would like to argue and explore 
more fully. The student of comparative 
government can orly be grateful for so 
richly documented an exploration of one 
of the more important recurrent phenomena 
of political development. An appendix on 
terms and a fire index round this highly 
commendable study. 
Cart J. FRIEDRICH 
Eaton Professor of Government 
Harvard University 


WALTER Niwoces, Milner’s Young Men: 
The “Kindergarten” in Edwardian Im- 
pertal Affairs. Pp. 234, Durham, N.C.: 
Duke University Press, 1969. $7.75. 


Corın Cross. The Fall of the British 
Empire, 1918-1968. Pp. 370. New 
York: Coward-McCar.n, 1968. $8.95. 


These two books on the British Empire 
are closely complementary. The historical 
perspective of the first volume illuminates 
the swift journaism of the second. The 
first book is a collected biographical 
study of a small but irfluential group of 
Edwardian imperialists prior to World 
War I. Lord Milner’s “kindergarten” was 
composed of a dozen young Oxford gradu- 
ates whom he took to South Africa to 
pacify the country after the Boer War. 
While Milner was High Commissioner, 
these devoted imperialists worked with him 
to rehabilttate South Africa and make it a 
loyal member of the Empire. After help- 
ing to establish the Union of South Africa 
in 1909, they devoted themselves to the 
formation of a unifving government for 
the whole Empire Ther hoped to define 
the relationship between Great Britain 
and the Dominions, and the relationship 
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between the Dominions and the depen- 
dent Empire; but after several years of 
careful study they came to realize that they 
had undertaken an impossible task. The 
Empire, as it existed in 1914, was too vast, 
too complex, and too diverse to be unified 
by any scheme of government. With the 
coming of the First World War, they post- 
poned their plans for imperial unity; and 
as the war progressed, they abandoned their 
plans as being too utopian. Professor 
Nimocks concludes from his study that 
the growth of Dominion nationalism during 
the war had made the imperial relationship 
unlike anything that had been proposed by 
Lord Milner and his disciples. 

Colin Cross has written a brilliant jour- 
nalistic account of the British Empire from 
World War I to the present. In the first 
part of his book, he clearly describes the 
Empire as it existed in 1918 and narrates 
the salient events affecting it during the 
two decades between the World Wars. The 
most important event to affect the Empire 
during the interwar period was the inde- 
pendence movement in India presaging the 
loss of the brightest jewel of the Empire. 
With the loss of India, Mr. Cross con- 
cludes, the British themselves “no longer 
bore in’ the depths of their soul the will 
to rule” (p. 273). 

The last six chapters of the book deal with 
the Second World War and the final dis- 
solution of the Empire, an event which has 
come with the sudden certainty of an 
atomic explosion. During the war, Singa- 
pore surrendered with a British garrison 
of 100,000 men, which, according to the 
author, “was the worst single military de- 
feat the British Empire ever suffered” (p. 
232). Other Japanese victories further 
destroyed British prestige in the Far East 
and brought the Empire in that part of the 
world to a virtual end. The last three 
chapters—-perhaps the most useful in the 
book——are an account of the recent British 
withdrawal from Africa and the Middle 
East. These events have come so rapidly 
during the 1960’s that few people have 
been adequately informed about them 
Many readers, therefore, will find Colin 
Cross’s book to be an invaluable source 
of information for recent political history 
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in Africa and Asia, as well as for the fall 
of the British Empire in other parts of 
the world. 
R. G. CowHERD 

Professor of History 

Lehigh University 

Bethlehem 

Pennsylvania 


T. H. Ricsy. Communist Party Member- 
ship in the U.S.S.R., 1917-1967. Pp. 
xvii, 573. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1968. $15.00. 


“This book is concerned with the history 
of recruitment to the Soviet Communist 
Party and the composition of the party 
during the first half-century of the Soviet 
regime. . . . This subject has naturally at- 
tracted the attention of many students of 
the history, politics and government of the 
U.SS.R, and much valuable information 
has been made available to Western readers 
in books and articles published over the 
past ten or fifteen years. This, however, 
is the first attempt at a comprehensive, 
book-length treatment of the subject.” So 
writes the author of this book And, in- 
deed, the book is just that—comprehensive. 

In fact, all the prerequisites for thorough- 
going scholarship—above all, Dr. Rigby’s 
ability to answer every possible question 
put to his subject matter by either special- 
ist or layman—are satisfied by this first- 
book-on-the-subject. The answers are given 
on the basis of extremely extensive re- 
search, which is enhanced by a scheme of 
analytical elaboration, including intelligent 
and imaginative inferences drawn from the 
data. Sixty-one tables assist the reader in 
organizing the author’s findings 

The intriguing questions to be asked about 
the recruiting policy of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU) run 
into the dozens. This ruling “political 
party” is unique, and hardly qualifies as 
a “mass party’ in the Western sense. 
Rather, as Lenin said, the Communist 
Party is “the mind, honor, and conscience 
of our epoch.” It is a dictatorial elite 
organization with stringent rules for be- 
coming and remaining a member, not the 
least of which is the pledge to guard its 
secrets. Moreover, since the CPSU func- 
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tions as a recruiter of leading personnel to 
serve within the government and social 
organizations, it is obvious that the mem- 
bership policy for such a party would be 
most crucial indeed. 

For one thing, the party’s recruiters ap- 
pear to be well aware of the “radish” pne- 
nomenon, revealed so starkly in Communist 
Hungary in October 1956, when “Red-on- 
the outside” and “White-on-the-inside” 
became a serious joke. 

In the case of the ruling party of the 
Soviet Union, there is the additional 
problem of adjusting the many delicate 
balances concerning nationality-representa- 
tion within the party, the Soviet Union 
being a multinational “pseudo-federation.” 

Dr. Rigby details, for the first time, the 
disproportion between CPSU members of a 
given national origin and the percentage of 
representation of the same nationality 
within the population of a given Union- 
Republic or the country as a whole. 
Great-Russian domination is to be expected, 
but the author has uncovered some curious 
anomalies—for example, rather striking 
gains in relative strength within the party 
by the Ukrainians and Belorussians during 
the period from 1961 to 1965. Also, the 
Jewish component changes in strange ways, 
suggesting some interesting conclusions 
Rigby finds that the anti-Semitic, ‘“anti- 
cosmopolitan” drive of 1948-1953 “had a 
significant though not drastic effect on 
Jewish representation in the party mem- 
bership,” and that “the Jews are easily 
the most party-saturated nationality in the 
country, and in terms of numbers the 
largest nonslavic group of communists, 
with the possible exception of the Tartars.” 
As the author notes, however, the Jews are 
under-represented in the central offices of 
both the party and the government. 

This reviewer cannot help but speculate 
that CPSU officials in Moscow would them- 
selves be enlightened by this all-embracing 
study—so conscientious is the research, so 
exhaustive are the data, and so discerning, 
the analysis. 

ALBERT L. WEEKS 

Associate Professor and 

Lecturer on Politics 

New York University 
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TRUMBULL Hiccins. Soft Underbelly: 
The Anglo-American Controversy Over 
the Italan Campaign, 1939-1945. Pp. 
x, 275. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1968. 56.95. 


G. A. SHEPPERD. The Italian Campaign, 
1943-45: A Political and Military Re- 
assessment, Pp. xiii, 450. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1968. $11.00. 


Trumbull Higgins’s crusade against Win- 
ston Churchill began a dozen years and five 
books ago. This volume is the third in the 
series, two others having digressed to deal 
with Hitler and MacArthur. Like many 
crusaders, Dr. Higgins does not lack admi- 
ration, or even affection, for his target. As 
a statesman and patriot dedicated to the 
service of British national interests as he 
saw them, Sir Winston fares well enough 
in this book. It is in his role as one of 
the chief arbiters of Anglo-American strat- 
egy in World War II, and more particu- 
larly as chief proponent of the Allied cam- 
paigns in Italy, that Dr. Higgins finds him 
wanting. Even here, he descriminates more 
carefully than most between the follies 
that were Churchill’s and those that can 
be blamed on others—mainly, Sir Alan 
Brooke, who emerges as a kind of irascible 
éminence grise. 

The bock is probably Dr. Higgins’s 
best—thoroughly researched (in secondary 
sources), more balanced and perceptive 
than its predecessors, and unquestionably an 
important contribution to the analysis of 
World War II strategy. By treating the 
Italian campaign as a strategic whole, from 
beginning to end and from all sides, he is 
able to brirg out the action-reaction pat- 
terns and the contrasts and parallels be- 
tween opposing strategies with a force and 
vividness not possible when writing from 
a Single vantage point. The concluding 
critique of British Mediterranean strategy 
is expert. Many readers will probably find 
it persuasive, even though this reviewer 
did not. 

There are really two questions involved 
here—one o? fact and one of judgment. 
Did the British, for their own selfish pur- 
poses, lead their American allies down the 
garden path into North Africa, Sicily, and 
up the heartbreaking length of Italy, while 
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postponing and evading their commitment 
to a decisive invasion of the Continent 
across the English Channel? This has 
been, and is, the official American line, and 
Dr. Higgins embraces it without noticeable 
reservations. It is a line which, in effect, 
denies the reality of an AMied strategy in 
the Mediterranean which evolved through 
compromise, convergence, and adaptation 
to changing circumstances. It ignores the 
degree to which American strategists them- 
selves recognized the usefulness of Mediter- 
ranean operations as a preparation for the 
Normandy invasion, impugns the legitimacy 
of President Roosevelt’s role in American 
strategy-making, and refuses, without real 
evidence, to credit the sincerity of respon- 
sible British leaders in their repeatedly 
declared determination to go through with 
the Normandy invasion. 

Typically, Dr. Higgins represents the 
Tehran conference of late 1943, where the 
strategic debate reached a climax, as a 
British “capitulation” to Stalin and the 
Americans, both of whom forced Churchill 
and Brooke to curb their Mediterranean 
ambitions and to commit themselves to the 
invasion as scheduled The facts were 
otherwise: the British won their modest 
demands—a one-month postponement of 
the invasion, allocation of more landing 
craft to the Mediterranean, and more 
supplies for Balkan guerrillas—while the 
British and the Americans joined in reject- 
ing Stalin’s demand for a halt in Italy, 
south of Rome The British position on 
the Normandy invasion was precisely the 
same after, as before, the conference: it 
would be carried out as planned if there 
were a reasonable prospect of success. 

On the question of judgment, Dr Higgins 
finds the British preference for a limited, 
possibly inconclusive war in the Mediter- 
ranean, rather than an unlimited, possibly 
disastrous one in northwestern Europe, 
wholly understandable and rational—given 
Britain’s limited resources, the memories of 
the bloodletting of 1916-1918, and the 
availability of two vastly more powerful 
allies In the Mediterranean, the British 
could hope to play an independent role, win 
their own victories, and pursue their own 
national interests. All this made sense, 
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Dr Higgins thinks, whereas the long bloody 
push up the Italian peninsula did not; 
the logical route would have run through 
Sardinia and Corsica. And, if the Mediter- 
ranean strategy was defensible in purely 
national-interest terms, he concludes, it was 
not a rational strategy for a global-coalition 
war to crush Germany and Japan. To 
that charge, as it happens, the British had 
an answer: if the Americans had honestly 
applied the “Europe-first” principle, to 
which they had agreed back in 1941, in- 
stead of expanding the war against Japan, 
the whole war might have been won sooner. 
But Dr, Higgins does not go on to explore 
this argument. 

Colonel Shepperd’s larger work, on the 
Italian campaign, raises few questions of 
analysis or interpretation. It is a straight- 
forward, unpretentious, tactical narrative 
of Allied operations in Italy viewed mostly 
at the battalion, division, and corps com- 
mand levels. It manages to avoid most of 
the controversies that these operations have 
generated over the past two decades. The 
chapters on strategy, though substantial, 
are hardly worth serious consideration. 
Based on limited reading, they reflect only 
a rudimentary grasp of the issues with 
which Dr. Higgins deals so provocatively. 
The writing is undistinguished and the 
detail exhaustive. And yet, the book is 
obviously a labor of love, and may have a 
great deal to say to battle buffs, old and 
young. 

Ricwarp M. LEIGHTON 

Industrial College of the Armed Forces 

Washington, D.C. 


E. N. VAN Kierrens. Hispanic Law until 
the End of the Middle Ages. Pp. viii, 
382, Chicago: Aldine; Edinburgh: The 
University Press, 1968. $9.75. 

This is a useful and solid book. On the 
whole, its arguments are clear and usually 
convincing; the analysis is cogent, helpful, 
and totally free from dogmatism. At times, 
reading can become tedious, and one 
longs for epigram rather than description. 
Copious (and essential) footnotes serve in 
lieu of a formal bibliography, save for the 
excellent survey and evaluation of major 
earlier works found in the Apologia. After 
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providing an introductory discussion of 
ancient Iberian legal customs, the author 
considers the influence of Roman domina- 
tion of the Iberian scene and the signifi- 
cance of the Visigoths and the Muslims, 
and records in detail the vicissitudes and 
challenge of the era of the Reconquista. 

History is the loser if totally divorced 
from legal studies. This book serves as a 
good example of the importance of legal 
history and precepts for a full understend- 
ing of the political and psychological de- 
velopment of a nation. Although when 
the Romans established their dominion in 
the Peninsula, they gave it Roman public 
and private law, the conquered people con- 
tinued, nevertheless, to observe ancient 
indigenous customs. The Romanized Visi- 
gothic law long left its imprint, especially 
through the force of Alaric’s Breviary and 
the persisting power of the Fuero Juzgo. 
Though its history permits some compari- 
son with general European developments, 
there was no “Dark Ages” in Spain, yet 
there, too, all is not always clear, and 
complete legal records for the earlier peri- 
ods are not always available. Islamic legal 
influence seems to have been little and, at 
best, tenuous, and one cannot fail to notice 
the absence of Latin translations of Islamic 
legal tracts when so much material repre- 
senting other fields is evident. 

In the era of the Reconquista, old tradi- 
tions clashed head-on with new forces. 
Though political fragmentation in Spain 
never impaired feelings of kinship, it did 
inaugurate a fragmentation of the law. In 
the six main areas of the country, the 
Fuero Juzgo was nominally in force, but its 
authority was reduced. By the thirteenth 
century, the work of Justinian had become 
familiar to Spaniards by means of civilians 
trained in the law schools of Italv, and 
was discovered to be more compatible with 
the wishes, ideas, and ambitions of kings 
and their lawyers. The matter o? legal 
reform involved the whole nation. “It 
became a long drawn-out contest between 
.. . the people and the special groups who 
defended their fueros, prerogatives, and 
traditions, and . . . those who wanted more 
legal unity and better law.” Yet, the au- 
thor notes the important paradox when he 
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points out that, in Castile at least, the 
thirteenth century was the period in which 
more local fueros were granted than at any 
other time.” One manifestation of this is 
seen in the Ssete Partidas, the legal encyclo- 
pedia and law-book that shows the royal 
hand of Alfonso X of Castile. “It was 
meant to be in force, not merely here and 
there as a local fuera, but throughout the 
realm, like the Fuers Jusgo in Visigothic 
days. But for a very long time it proved 
impossible to give it force of law, meeting 
as it did with considerable opposition on 
the part of the traditionalists.” 
Gray C. Boyce 
Professor Emeritus of History 
Northwestern University 


GEOFFREY WARNER. Pierre Laval and the 
Eclipse of France, 1331-1945: A Political 
Biography. Pp xvii, 461. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1968. $8.95, 

PETER Nevick. The Resistance versus 
Vichy: The Purge of Collaborators in 
Liberated France. Pp. xv, 245. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1968. 
$7.50. 


Warner’s study of Laval is an exhaustive, 
multidimensioned, sometimes sprawling ex- 
amination of what happened in France—as 
he sees it alter impressive engagement with 
countless documents—from Lavals first 
premiership to his execution. Novick’s 
study ig a neat, almost clinical, always 
well-focused investigation of one, brief, 
selected episode in tke travail of post- 
Liberation France. Each author has writ- 
ten, after his own fashion, a work which 
serves his purpose well. For Warner, this 
purpose is to put forth a suggested recon- 
sideration of Lavals place in history 
through almost day-by-day, issue-by-issue 
reporting of his subject’s behavior in the 
context of the total national, international, 
and wartime scene. For Novick, the more 
modest purpose is to attempt a reconstruc- 
tion of precisely what happened and why 
during the Liberation purges, always mind- 
ful that these purges themselves must be 
viewed within the framework of the Resist- 
ance’s dream of a true renovation of 
France The obvious link between the two 
works is the controversial figure of Pierre 
Laval; here, at least, Novick and Warner 
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fully agree that Laval’s trial (with his 
consequent prompt execution) was a dis- 
aster and represented some sort of peak in 
the demoralization of postwar France. Less 
agreement, however, would be likely be- 
tween the two authors concerning the 
meaning of Laval and the Vichy regime - 
with reference to the Resistance and to the 
France of the Fourth and Fifth Republics. 
It is hard, for example, to think that 
Novick, who does not accept the thesis of 
ideological similarities between Vichy and 
the Resistance, would be sympathetic to 
Warner’s position with reference to the 
several points of comparability between 
Laval and today’s de Gaulle. 

Of the Laval who emerges from Warner’s 
pages, the mest distinguishing characteristic 
is consistency, notably on such matters as 
his hard-line anti-bolshevism, his dislike 
and distrust of England, and his conviction 
that Nazi Germany represented the wave 
of the future. One sees particularly, how- 
ever, a Laval with a fantastic capacity for 
self-delusion, 2 quality that tends to domi- 
nate his career from the beginning to the 
end of these somber years, It is evident, 
for example, in Laval’s belief that he was 
the one Frenchman with whom Mussolini 
and Ciano would deal in making a Franco- 
Italian alliance, in his image of himself as 
uniquely enjoying Hitler’s confidence, in his 
pitiful thought—expressed toward the bitter 
end—that he would have a political future 
in postwar France, and in his steadfast 
sense of infallibility. One sees it especially 
in Lavals idea that France, above all 
others, would, indeed, have a major and 
favored role in the “new order” following 
a German victory, with the consequence 
that Laval, the French patriot, sought with 
self-denying devotion to serve France 
through serving Germany “loyally.” Such 
a view, of course, compels the reader once 
again to think of how much has been com- 
mitted by Frenchmen—and not only during 
the Second World War—in the name of 
exacerbated patriotism. The issue is larger 
than Laval. For Laval, specifically, par- 
ticular concerns relate to such matters as 
French military participation on the side 
of the Axis, the conscription of French 
labor for German factory service, and the 
deportation of foreign and ‘‘denaturalized”’ 
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Compiled and edited by 

David F. Trask, Michael C. Meyer, and Roger R. Trask 
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fense Literature. ‘Among the year's best reference books’ — 
Library Journal. $14.95 


RELIGION IN A FREE SOCIETY 
By Sidney Hook 
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Jews. Warner’s book does not treat these 
points at anything like the length which 
this reviewer would wish. Possibly the 
state of documentation precludes this; but 
even so, a question of emphasis remains, 
with their being rather too much discursive 
material, say, on the detailed diplomatic 
negotiations of the early 1930’s, or on the 
Allied landings in North Africa. 

It must be made clear that Warner, a 
serious scholar, does not obscure or deny 
Lavals part in some of the more un- 
palatable practices of Vichy. His approach, 
rather, is to demonstrate abundantly that 
many policies, commonly attributed to 
Laval exclusively, were, in fact, by uo 
means his sole responsibility—that the 
“guilt” (if it were guilt, given the circum- 
stances; the author is not unambiguous 
on this point) was fully shared by 
numerous others, but chiefly by Pétain. 
Further, much is made of Laval’s ordeal 
in contending with the French “super- 
collaborators.” 

Certainly, Warner’s study provides ma- 
terial for the “reconsideration” of Laval 
that he seeks. His work highlights the 
irony of the situation wherein a man whose 
whole successful career had been built upon 
his skill as a parliamentary manipulator 
should have come into power as the result 
of his utter disenchantment (as a patriotic 
Frenchman) with parliamentary institu- 
tions. More than this, however, by exposi- 
tion of the often bad relations between 
Laval and Pétain, because of the latter’s 
intense dislike of parliamentarians and his 
view of Laval as the quintessence of that 
breed, the book makes clear, once again, 
the extent to which French politics have 
been plagued, ever since the end of the Old 
Regime, by conflict over where the true 
executive power in Franch should reside. 
On this point, Vicky Etat is shown to have 
been very much in the continuum of 
French politics since 1789 

Similarly, the Fourth Republic—with as- 
tonishing speed and in spite of hopes at the 
Liberation—became an unfortunate replica 
of the despised Third Republic. To those 
who continue to seek explanation in depth 
of France’s swift return to “politics as 
usual,” Novick’s The Resistance versus 
Vichy makes an important contribution. 
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While recognizing fully that he is dealing 
with a very confused period in recent 
French history, one concerning which— 
owing to the very nature of circumstances 
-—it is unlikely that full and complete docu- 
mentation will ever be available, Novick 
skillfully follows the idea of punishing the 
men of Vichy from its inception at the 
moment of the fall of France, when it was 
based on sheerest bravado, to the dreary 
wind-up of the lesser collabo trials. He 
is especially good in presenting de Gaulle’s 
growing hardness concerning the treatment 
of Vichyites as part of the North Af- 
rican political maneuverings among French 
would-be postwar leaders. He is equally 
convincing when he develops and explains 
the divergences between de Gaulle and the 
interior réststants over the question of the 
purge once France had been freed. 
Throughout his study, Novick exhibits 
praiseworthy tentativeness and caution; he 
refuses repeatedly to claim an exactness 
that is not possible. His restraint is per- 
haps, the most evident when he deals with 
controversial points relating to activities of 
the French Communists during the purge 
period. Because Novick is concerned with 
scholarly truth rather than with partisan 
engagement in French politics since 1946, 
he has been able to set the history of the 
post-Liberation era in admirable perspec- 
tive. Through Novick, the reader gains 
new understanding of the death of the 
Liberation élan, and of how the purges 
became, not a means to the much-talked- 
about renouvellement but an incident of 
vengeful postwar cleaning-up operations, 
thus promoting the revival of party games- 
manship in modern France. 
Jean T. JOUGHIN 
American University 
Washington, D.C. 


ASIA AND AFRICA 


SATISH K. Arora and Harotp D. Lass- 
WELL. Political Communication: The 
Public Language of Political Elites in 
Indio and the United States. Pp. viii, 
312. New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, 1969. $6.95. 
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The “ideolcgies” held by the top leaders 
in India and the United States comprise 
the topic of this volume, The leaders of 
both nations are defined as those people 
whose quotations and paraphrases appeared 
on the front page of the New York Times 
and the Times of India from January 1950 
to June 1968, on the first and fifteenth of 
each month, ‘ne hundred and forty-three 
Americans and 84 Indians compose this 
elite. Ideology is defined, and inferences 
drawn from the “prestige” papers, the 
above-mentioned «wo in particular, are 
justified. 

There are over two hundred pages of 
descriptive statements about Indian and 
American elites, treated separately. The 
general breakcown is the “inner” and 
“outer” arena—internal and external af- 
fairs. Although over 1,400 statements 
from each country are the primary data 
presented for interpreting the “elite” ideol- 
ogy, other kinds of information are in- 
cluded, such as history, known events, and 
some acceptable generalizations about the 
entire character of the people, for example, 
a certain “belief system instructs one to 
approack the affairs of society and politics 
with the same moral dedication that should 
characterize the pursuit of personal salva- 
tion” (p. 23). Another “nation is com- 
mitted to the ideal of widely shared 
rather than narrowly held social values” 
(p. 71). 

The final chapter represents the only 
attempt made by the authors to compare 
the two nations. Although they “decided 
against resenting computerized results 
until they could be summarized in a wider 
comparative context and until various tech- 
nical problems have been more Satisfac- 
torily met,” data for the two countries, in 
the form of numbers and percentages, are 
put side by side. The statements were 
coded by the role of the speaker, the “self 
and other” image, the external-internal ref- 
erence, and by the value involved—the 
eight value categories of Lasswell. The 
analysis consists of such summary state- 
ments as the following: Nehru provided 
55 percent of the Indian statements, 
whereas Eisenhower end Truman contrib- 
uted 34 percent. These differences are pre- 
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sented in appended tables and briefly dis- 
cussed. By examining these tables, the 
reader can find that more references are 
made to the values ot “power” and “re- 
spect” in the United States than are made 
in India; small differences in other values 
exist. Coding was done by one person with 
“occasional checking by the other to see 
that the basic definitions were applied in 
the same way.” ‘There is no other informa- 
tion on the reliability of this data. 

This book contains only very general 
descriptive characterizations of two coun- 
tries and their “elites.” What role the 
“content analysis” of about two hundred 
front pages of newspapers (plus continu- 
ances) had in supporting or modifying 
generalizations is not clear. Inasmuch as 
half of the Indian statements are Nehru’s, 
to a great extent what is said about the 
Indian elite, and especially the data in 
the tables, is yet another analysis of the 
abundant public statements of Nehru. 
Because most of the book discusses each 
country separately, any combination of two 
major countries would have served just as 
well as these. For those interested in the 
United States or India, this book provides 
an opportunity to compare impressions. 

HENRY TEUNE 

Visiting Professor 

Center for International Studies 

Cornell University 


H. Færd HAVILAND, Jr., Larry L. FABIAN, 
KARL MATHIASEN ITI, and ArTHuR M. 
Coxy. Vietnam after the War: Peace- 
keeping and Rekabilitation. Pp. viii, 116. 
Washington, D.C.: Brookings Institution, 
1968. $1.95. 

RicHarpD M. Prerrer (Ed). No more 
Vietnams? : The War and the Future of 
American Foreign Policy. Pp. x, 299. 
New York: Harper & Row, 1968. $5.95. 


G. Wiliam Domhoff, author of Who 
Rules America?, calls the Brookings Insti- 
tution one of the three “foreign policy 
establishment” organizations (along with 
the Council on Foreign Relations and the 
Committee for Economic Development). 
The small Brookings volume by Haviland 
and others support Domhoff’s view. Viet- 
nam after the War assumes no basic politi- 
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cal or social changes will take place in 
South Vietnam after the end of hostilities. 
This is quite consistent with the “South 
Korean solution” which, as nearly every- 
body knows, the State Department and the 
White House prefer. In that context, the 
only postwar problems to be solved would 
be administradve and economic—areas 
where we could utilize that well-known 
American specialty, overwhelming and mas- 
sive applications of technique. 

Most of the book, in fact, deals with 
technical expertise: peace-keeping guide- 
lines and operations, followed by relief 
and rehabilitation programs. Severe prob- 
lems that might call for social transforma- 
tions or wholly new societies, and which 
would have been worked out by the Viet- 
namese themselves in the absence of United 
States intervention, are shunted aside. The 
“multilateral” approach to peace-keeping 
and rebuilding is favored; it turns out to 
be an uncertain mixture of United States, 
World Bank, International Monetary Fund, 
and United Nations measures, with a heavy 
Western orientation, 

The historical coverage (to describe it 
charitably) leaves much to be desired be- 
cause of its careless treatment of the 1954 
Geneva Accords and the International Con- 
trol Commission (ICC) reports. For in- 
stance, the only ICC reports mentioned as 
having “political substance’ are those of 
June 1962, and February 1965—but not the 
famous 1957 report which unanimously 
blamed the breakdown of the Accords, at 
the crucial moment scheduled for the uni- 
fying elections, on South Vietnam. Finally, 
the continued existence of two separate 
Vietnams, rather than one unified Vietnam, 
is taken for granted. It is argued that 
inasmuch as the non-Communist South 
Vietnamese “have not yet developed ade- 
quate political alternatives” to the National 
Liberation Front, “international personnel 
will be needed . . . to strengthen the gov- 
ernment, while substantial numbers of qual- 
ified Vietnamese are withholding their sup- 
port until they are assured that the cease- 
fire is not just an interlude in the fighting ” 
This is a prescription for getting on the 
1954-1965 escalator all over again. 

No More Vietnams? is a different type 
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of book. It incorporates the results of a 
conference held in Chicago in June 1968, 
under the auspices of the Adlai Stevenson 
Institute of International Affairs. By and 
large, the participants can be divided into 
three rough groups, without any major dis- 
tortion of their members’ positions. 

The first includes interventionists, chiefly 
Samuel Huntington, Ithiel de Sola Pool, 
and Sir Robert Thompson. Huntington 
maintains that “the more extensive the 
American involvement in the politics of 
another country, the more progressive or 
reform oriented is its impact on that coun- 
try (p. 223; his own emphasis). Does he 
mean Vietnam? Greece? South Korea? 
Taiwan? Brazil? Guatemala? Four pages 
later, Huntington observes that “it is a 
bitter truth but a real one that probably 
the most stable government in Southeast 
Asia today is the government of North 
Vietnam [because its] communist 
party reaches out into the rural areas and 
provides a channel for communication of 
rural grievances to the center and for con- 
trol of the countryside by the government.” 
The fact that such political development 
can scarcely be found in countries which 
benefit from the reform-oriented” presence 
of the United States might be food for 
thought for some, but not for Huntington 
De Sola Pool and Thompson believe that 
the major error made by the United States 
was her failure to commit enough military 
power early in the war in order to get it 
over with quickly, before public opinion 
was aroused; for “unless the war succeeds 
fast, a democracy cannot choose war as an 
instrument of policy” Walt Rostow made 
the same remark shortly after he left office 
last January. 

In the second group are the liberal 
critics: Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., Adam 
Yarmolinsky, Hans Morgenthau, and 
Stanley Hoffmann. Commonly held among 
them is the view that the Vietnam error 
lay, not in institutional but in conceptual 
failures. “Our misreading of reality and 
our self-confidence have fed one another 
in a vicious circle of ever-increasing delu- 
sions,” is the way in which Hoffmann sees 
it. For Schlesinger, Vietnam is simply the 
outgrowth of an otherwise laudable “Stim- 
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sonianism,” a Wilsonian-FDR universal- 
ism, and its “overextension” to Southeast 
Asia. He further states that there was 
nothing wrong In ptrsuing this same policy 
in the late 1940s via anticommunism, 
“which rightly saw communism as a rela- 
tively unified world movement directed 
from a single center.” Morgenthau con- 
tributes his oft-stated opinion that what- 
ever may be wrong has little to do with 
history—‘“‘of purely literary significance,” 
as he stated on another occasion. 

Last are the radical critics: Richard J. 
Barnet, Eqbal Ahmad, and John McDer- 
mott, with assistance from James C. 
Thomson, Jr. Earnet blames Vietnam on 
the momentum of our “national security 
bureaucracy. . . . Tae intervention in Viet- 
nam is not an aberration. It is part of 
a continuing pattern” of intervention 
abroad, “On an average of once every 
18 months the Urited States has sent 
military and paramilitary forces into other 
countries either to fight guerrilla move- 
ments or to overthrow governments con- 
sidered to be communist or communist- 
leaning.” Ahmad deals mainly with the 
violence and racism inherent in America’s 
approach to the non-Western world, while 
McDermott offers some excellent insights 
into how United Stetes economic aid dis- 
torts societal patterns in underdeveloped 
countries, increases political tension and 
social disintegration, and thereby lays the 
groundwork for a typical situation in which 
the United States policy-makers feel called 
upon to intervene. 

For me, the third group provides the 
only valid approach toward assessing the 
root causes of Vietnam—and how to pre- 
vent recurrences. Yet, even the members 
of this group, and Barnet in particular, 
fail to construct any analysis linking social 
theory with history. They understand 
that something is radically wrong some- 
where, but are still :mable to account for 
the continuity and unified thrust of a for- 
eign policy that produced one Vietnam 
and might have produced others in the 
past, given the proper combustible mixture. 
Theodore Draper points out that had it not 
been for Juan Bosch’s determination not to 
resist the United States troops in the 
Dominican Republic in April 1965, “we 
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would have a Vietnam” there right now 
(p. 35). 

Such continuity suggests a common set 
of causal factors at work. Is it not obvi- 
ous, then, that a class-historical approach 
should at least be explored? It must be 
indicated here that none of the conference 
participants seems syripathetic to that idea. 
And notably absent altogether were such 
figures as William Appleman Williams, Paul 
Sweezy, Gabriel Kolko, D. F. Fleming, 
Walter LaFeber, Gar Alpervity, Christo- 
pher Lasch, David Horowitz, and Carl 
Oglesby. 

If the radical critics have failed to offer 
this approach, one may be sure that the 
first two groups would never even con- 
sider it. Inasmuch as the interventionists 
and liberal participants reflect the oper- 
ating assumptions of our foreign-policy- 
making apparatus more faithfully, we may 
feel confident that one central message of 
the Vietnam disaster will go unnoticed. 
We still refuse to think seriously about 
history; we refuse to come to grips with 
the economic and political institutions 
which have produced Vietnam, and may 
well reproduce it in Greece and Latin 
America. That is why No More Vietnams? 
is such a thoroughly cepressing book. 

RicHarp B. Du Borr 

Associate Professor of Economics 

Bryn Mawr College 


Davin Korr. British Orientalism and the 
Bengai Renaissance: The Dynamics of 
Indian Modernization, 1773-1835. Pp 
xii, 324. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1969. 


$8.50. 


The title of this book 1s somewhat mis- 
leading. “British Orientalism” refers less 
to the scientific study of Oriental lan- 
guages and traditions than to the general 
sympathetic attitude toward Indian culture 
on the part of certain British administra- 
tors, as against the Anglicist attitude of 
others. It would have been helpful, if the 
discussion of the term “Renaissance” in 
the conclusion had been placed at the 
beginning of the volume the study is con- 
cerned with the process of Indian moderni- 
zation, rather than with the rebirth of 
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values from India’s past The dates 
“1773-1835” claim too much: contrary to 
the book’s treatment of the period after 
1800, which is well documented, part one 
(the years after 1773-1800) is superficial, 
based upon secondary sources, and occasion- 
ally incorrect. For example, N. B Halhed 
is described as a Supreme Court Judge 
(p. 32). 

Despite its numerous and evident quali- 
ties, the volume has two weaknesses, First, 
the author lacks familiarity with India’s 
past. In a book in which perceptiveness, 
sensitivity, and sympathy are the rule, the 
terms “Sanskritic,’ “high-tradition,” and 
“Brahminical” often have a pejorative 
aura. Colebrooke’s distinction between two 
schools of law .of inheritance is presented 
as the discovery of a fact (p 89), not 
as a rationalization that was to tum 
modern Indian law away from its classical 
basis. We cannot agree with the state- 
ment that “Bengal was never within the 
sphere of Indo-Aryan culture” (p. 176, 
n. 69). Is not Bengali an Indo-Aryan 
language? Certain classical terms are used 
inaccurately, for example, “Vedanta” A 
statement on page 169 implies that the 
Maurya and Gupta periods are post- 
Vedantic. Do not the two greatest 
Vedanta philosophers appear circa aD, 800 
and 1100? ‘The author attributes to Ram- 
mohun Roy the impossible task of trans- 
lating “the Vedanta” (p. 199); Roy himself 
called it “Translation of an Abridgment 
of the Vedant.” 

The second weakness is that Bengal is 
treated as an entity in itself, without ref- 
erence to the rest of India. In a book 
that makes a constant effort toward gen- 
eralization, and attempts to see moderniza- 
tion as a world-wide pattern, the absence 
of a pan-Indian view is striking and regret- 
table. A full appreciation of the phe- 
nomenon of Bengal Renaissance requires 
that a distinction be made between what 
is general pattern, what is pan-Indian, and 
what is specifically Bengali. 

The foregoing criticisms do not detract 
from the much more important fact that 
the author has an extensive knowledge of 
Bengal in the early nineteenth century, and 
his analysis shows more maturity than is 
normally apparent in a first book. An 
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excellent bibliography concludes the volume 
Rosane ROCHER 
Chargé de Recherches 
Fonds National Belge de la 
Recherche Scientifique 


Joun F. Metsy. The Mandate of 
Heaven: Record of a Civil War, China, 
1945-1949, Pp. ix, 313 Toronto Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press, 1968. $10.00. 


Professor Melby, for over three years a 
Foreign Service Officer in China, sum- 
marizes the happenings during the Hurley, 
Marshall and Wedemeyer missions and the 
ambassadorship of Dr Leighton Stuart. 
He divides his chapters into chronological 
periods and supplements his analyses with 
the record from his daily personal diaries. 
He adds little to what was already known, 
but he does present interestingly the atmo- 
sphere surrounding the important events. 

Chiang K’ai-shek consistently disregarded 
the military advice of General Marshall, 
and the latter’s work of mediation and his 
efforts to form a coalition were fruitless 
because of the overwhelming suspicion be- 
tween the Nationalists and the Communists 
and the lack of sincerity on the part of 
both these two main protagonists. Amer- 
icans were attacked from all quarters be- 
cause each side thought we favored the 
other. 

T. V Soong indicated his low opinion 
of American foreign policy when he re- 
marked that China should not worry about 
Washington and said openly, “I can handle 
these boobs” (p 98) The author almost 
confirms this opinion when he writes, “Nor 
was there much guidance from Washington. 

. Every shade of opinion in the Em- 
bassy tended to pull in a different direc- 
tion” (p 26): “Marshall still operates on 
his own and the Embassy is largely in the 
dark as to what he is thinking or doing” 
(p 68); but under Ambassador Stuart 
“the Embassy is a sieve since everything 
he knows is known and funneled directly 
to Chiang through Philip Fugh” (p. 181); 
and on occasion, the Ambassador did not 
even bother to read State Department 
instructions (p. 137). Harry Hopkins had 
a message conveyed to Chiang that he 
would do the right thing with regard to 
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the retention of General Stillwell and to 
pay no attention to President Roosevelt’s 
views on the matter (p..47). 

Throughout his narrative, the author 
clearly indicates his preference for the 
Communists. Ee does not attribute the 
loss of China to them to “too little and 
too late” American military and economic 
aid as more than $3.25 billion had been 
advanced to the Nationalists. He sug- 
gests a combination of factors, including 
the debilitating effects of the war against 
Japan, corruption in the Kuomintang, the 
inability of Chiang to break out of his 
feudal mentality, political ineptitude and 
lack of militery power of the liberal demo- 
cratic elements, and Russian aid to the 
Communists. The principal and key factor, 
however, was the low morale of the Na- 
_tionalists-—~allegedly due to the fact that 
they had lost the support of the peasants 
since they had failed to provide them with 
land reform and a better life, and they 
had lost the allegiance of the intellectuals 
and the scholar class because of the restric- 
tions on free speech and the penalties 
imposed for adverse opinions. As a result, 
the Mandate of Heaven was lost to the 
Nationalists. “Thus spake Zarathustra.” 

ALBERT E. KANE 

Program Adviser 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 

Washington, D.C. 


Joun W. MerLLog with Tuomas F. 
Weaver, Uma J. Lere, and SHELDON R 
Smon. Developing Rural India. Pp. 
xvi, 411. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1968. $10.00. 


This is a timely and important book in 
view of the present widespread interest in 
India’s agricultural future. The, senior 
author has both a wide range of experience 
and proven analytical competence. He 
looks in detail at India’s broad rural de- 
velopment problems, policies, and actions. 
The younger authors provide the reader 
with a close-up view in an economic frame- 
work—about 30 percent of India is rural— 
of rural village Irdia in three widely sepa- 
rated locations. None are in what can 
be considered the really progressive rural 
areas. Together, all four provide the 
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reader with a down-to-earth feeling of rural 
India. 

Mellor’s story of rural development, 
policy, and actions is perceptive and well 
told. India’s leaders were both practical 
and visionary, as he points out—practical 
in expanding irrigation and land improve- 
ment to increase production with which 
they were familiar, in the early days, and 
visionary in believing they could establish 
working co-operatives in every village, even 
though caste differences are great and fac- 
tional strife is common. But, who ever 
rises far if they fail to set their sights 
high? Mellor is, in many ways, an admirer 
of this Indian characteristic, but, at times, 
a reluctant one. 

The population problem, however, could 
have been put into sharper focus. Both 
the first and second Five-Year Plans were 
built on the expectation of a twenty-year, 
1951-1971 population increase of 100 mil- 
lion; the 25 percent food grain increase, 
which Mellor reports, would then have 
readily taken care of the food problem. 
What appalled the planners—who would 
not have been appalled?r—was the discovery 
that population growth was running at 
twice the proposed figure: they must plan 
for 200 million more by 1971, not 100 
million. If the United States had to adjust 
to 400 million people by 1985, there would 
be more understanding of and sympathy 
with India’s problems among Americans. 

Mellor shows little enthusiasm for efforts 
organized on a large scale, a practice India 
tends to follow. He puts too much em- 
phasis on current accomplishment and too 
little on future potentials He looks doubt- 
fully at large-scale programs, such as com- 
munity development, with which the gov- 
ernment sought to forge a working link 
between itself and the over half-million 
villages, or the Intensive Agricultural Dis- 
trict Program (Package Program) in which 
they organized an intensive effort, all at 
one time, in an area with more crop land 
than the State of Indiana, but also with 
more than 26 million farmers One must 
read Mellor carefully to understand his 
thinking fully—after six pages on commu- 
nity development, for which he has many 
criticisms, he ends by agreeing that it would 
be ‘‘difficult to formulate a better alterna- 
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tive.” He appears to be less familiar with 
the Package Program than with most of 
his other material—he is less accurate here. 
He chides the programmers for not dealing 
effectively with the water problem, but 265 
pages later he points out why an effective 
effort is so difficult in this field. 

His discussion of India’s slowness in 
moving toward modern agricultural re- 
search is well taken. He criticizes the 
Package Program for failing to take a 
firm hold on this problem. But he over- 
looks the great pride which the Indians 
have shown in their own research accom- 
plishments, and the cold reception given to 
any outsider who argued otherwise in the 
early 1960’s. In fact, the Package experi- 
ence did much to convince Indian leaders 
that their research policy must be changed 

His most important point in the last 
chapter, entitled “Prospects, Problems and 
Lessons,” is that India is on the way to 
solving her food problem. This reviewer 
would agree that the corner has been 
turned, a most important conclusion on 
Mellor’s part He is right in thinking that 
the road to self-sufficiency is likely to be 
difficult. He expects a 4.5 percent agri- 
cultural growth rate, which is apparently 
a judgment figure, but which is probably 
just as good as those reached by elaborate 
analyses Possibly, a range of 4 to 5 per- 
cent would have been better He points 
out the logic—and advantage—of letting 
the United States carry part of the food 
reserve, a big problem in a poor nation like 
India, where output in good crop years is 
frequently 5 percent above trend, while in 
poor years, it is more often 6 to 10 percent 
below the trend. Thus, swings of ten 
million or more tons in food-grain supply 
are not uncommon between one year and 
the next. 

Mellor discusses briefly what will soon 
be a more important problem than enough 
food and one harder to solve—-the great 
likelihood, in rural areas, of extreme pov- 
erty groups and pockets which will surely 
involve millions of people Many coun- 
tries could, and did, send agricultural 
experts to aid India in food-production, but 
where are the experts who know how to 
solve widespread poverty problems in a 
poor country? 
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The reader who wants to gain a deeper 
understanding of India’s development of its 
rural sector would look far to get as much 
good information as he will find in this 
volume. 

Cart C, MALONE 

The Ford Foundation 

New Delhi 


VIRGINIA THOMPSON and RICHARD ADLOFF. 
Djibouti and the Horn of Africa. Pp 
xiii, 247. Stanford, Calf.: Stanford 
University Press, 1968. $7.50 


Thompson and Adloff offer another work 
in their series of studies on the French 
colonial world. The Territoire Francais des 
Afars et des Issas, former French Somali- 
land, was a very minor part of this im- 
nerial world; nevertheless, it was a very 
interesting one, and it is now one of the 
few remaining areas of this former great 
empire Thompson and Adloff maintain 
their usual strengths and weaknesses in 
discussing this miniscule territory. The 
principal faults of their study lie in the 
discussions of the indigenous peoples of the 
region, the Afars and Somali Issas The 
descriptions of these groups in this work 
often sound like the results of fireside chats 
among colonial officials, where whole Af- 
rican peoples can be described as “violent 
and cruel, devious and unstable” (p. 23). 
The recent efforts among African special- 
ists to remove confusing linguistic designa- 
tions for other aspects of life is ignored, 
and both Issas and Afars are said to have 
“a common Hamitic language and tribal 
organization” (p 23). Equally imprecise 
is the designation of the Afar polity as “a 
feudal-type political and territorial institu- 
tion superimposed on the tribal hierarchy” 
(pp 24-25). Other scholars may struggle 
to define feudalism in an African context, 
but not Thompson and Adloff, 

The authors are on safer ground when 
they pass on to a brief, but adequate, his- 
torical sketch of the area, and they come 
into their own in their presentation of an 
analysis of the recent currents of political, 
economic, social, and cultural life in 
Djibouti and the rest of the territory. The 
events that culminated in the referendum 
of March 19, 1967—-the results of which 
kept the territory in the French system— 
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are carefully presenied; this description 
is probably the best over-all analysis yet 
presented. As valuable as this political 
analysis is, the accounts of social and 
economic (both traditional and modern) 
life in this overseas t2rritory are the most 
important sections of the volume. Both 
the specialist and nonspecialist in the af- 
fairs of the Horn of Africa will long turn 
to them for a complete and convenient 
summary of hard-to-find data. 

Thus, for those interested in France's 
colony among the Afars and Somali Issas, 
and equally for those interested in the 
Red Sea regions, Thompson and Adloff 
have provided a valuable compendium of 
information which, despite its ethnographic 
imperfections, will remain for some time 
the standard work on a part of Africa still 
evolving toward a permanent resolution of 
its position in world society 

NorzMAN R BENNETT 

Associate Professor of History and 

Research Associate 
African Studies Certer 
Boston University 


CHITOSHI Yanaca Pig Business in Japa- 
nese Politics Pp ix, 371. New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press, 1968 
$8.75. i 


The close relationship existing between 
big business and government that helped 
Japan to re-emerge ss a great industrial 
and trading nation afier World War IT is 
the subject of this most interesting study. 
This work is the first systematic attempt 
to demonstrate how tke power of big busi- 
ness in Japan operates, directly and in- 
directly, in the political process. 

Japan’s resurgence as one of the great 
industrial and trad:ng nations of the world 
has been one of the most remarkable devel- 
opments of this past quarter-century. In 
the face of great ocds, Japan staged a 
rapid recovery by exh_biting ingenuity. de- 
termination, energy, and stamina. In a 
brief period of time, the Japanese economy 
was rebuilt and rezurktished, and industrial 
capacity expanded bevond any reasonable 
expectation. In doing this, Tapan overcame 
the handicaps of a vaucity of raw materials, 
which ere essentials far an industrial econ- 
omy, as well as a critical shortage of 
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capital. How was such an achievement 
possible? More than anything else, in 
Professor Yanaga’s opinion, it was the re- 
sult of the close co-operation and collabora- 
tion between organized business and the 
Japanese government. 

This study of business—government rela- 
tionships throws light on one aspect of the 
Japanese recovery—hcew it was accom- 
plished by the joint efforts of business and 
the bureaucracy. In actuality, it is a 
study of the politics of postwar economic 
recovery. The volume begins with the 
setting, framework, and style of Japanese 
politics and goes on to depict the nature, 
structure, and modts operandi of organized 
business. Using this as a background, the 
author describes in detail the various ways 
in which organized business participated in 
government, and he goes on to supply spe- 
cific examples of its political operations 
and achievements. The important sup- 
porting role played by the bureaucracy is 
outlined in order to show that, in Professor 
Yanaga’s view, the gcverning process is 
comprised essentially of the united efforts 
of big business, party government, and the 
bureaucratic leadership. 

The greater part of the book is devoted 
to demonstrating the role played by orga- 
nized business in political and economic 
decision-making: (1) in helping to shape 
the kind of peace treaty that would con- 
tribute directly to economic recovery and 
insure the nation’s future: (2) in working 
out Southeast Asia reparations agreements 
that were more generous than the original 
government plans and that proved to be 
mutually beneficial; (3) in initiating and 
consummating the merger of the conserva- 
tive parties in order to insure political 
stability as a necessary condition for na- 
tional prosperity; (4) in the adoption of 
a national policy for the peaceful use of 
atomic energy; (5) in forging political and 
economic ties with the United States; 
(6) in seeking to guarantee national 
security under an American protective 
umbrella; and (7) in the achievement of 
economic recovery and unprecedented in- 
dustrial growth. 

The study concentrates chronologically 
on the decade 1950-1960, a time-span en- 
compassing the governments of four prime 
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ministers who directed their policies towards 
rehabilitating the economy through com- 
bined effort with organized business. 

Dr. Yanaga, a Professor of Political Sci- 
ence at Yale, has attempted what no other 
' Japanese political scientist has as yet under- 
taken—a systematic study of the relation- 
ship between government and big business, 
an important and intriguing aspect of the 
Japanese governmental and political proc- 
ess. He examines, in detail, the business 
elite, the working of the bureaucracy, the 
governmental elite, intermarriage between 
members of both of these groups, the politi- 
cal operations of organized business, and 
the impact of government-business collabo- 
ration on the antimonopoly policies. 

This is certainly the best study available 
thus far on organized business in Japan, 
its character, structure, functions, and influ- 
ence on government. It is to be regretted, 
however, that Dr. Yanaga’s study does not 
cove: the 1960’s in addition to the 1950's. 
Nevertheless, this monograph, which is 
meticulous in scholarly detail, will be of 
interest to economists, historians and 
sociclogists as well as to political scientists. 

JEROME B, COHEN 

Baruch College 

City University of New York 


LATIN AMERICA 


E. Braprorp Burns. Nationalism in 
Brastl: A Historical Survey. Pp. ix, 158. 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1968. 
$5.50, 


In his Perspectives on Brasilian History 
(1967), Professor Burns assembled several 
essays on Brazilian historical criticism 
written by acknowledged scholars, both 
Brazilian and non-Brazilian. The present 
small volume gives Professor Burns an op- 
portunity to bring his own opinions to bear 
on the same subject. He assesses the 450 
years of Brazilian history from the single 
point of view of nationalism, its influence 
and effect. This is perhaps an extremely 
narrow perspective, but it gives emphasis 
to a thesis which he holds: the impetus 
for Brazilian economic, cultural, and politi- 
cal development is a long-held belief in 
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the importance of Brazil as a nation and 
in the distiny of its people. He cites evi- 
dence, from Brazilian colonial history, from 
the period of the Empire, and from the 
present Republican era, that Brazilian na- 
tionalism is not a new phenomenon, but has 
existed in various forms down through the 
centuries, 

His analysis of the earlier periods of 
Brazilian history hardly varies from that 
of other scholars. It is in the last three 
chapters of his book that Professor Burns 
exhibits originality, especially in his inter- 
pretation of the part played by the mili- 
tary. Traditionally, the military has 
thought of itself as the poder moderador, 
replacing the Emperor as the arbiter among 
unruly factions, the protector of the consti- 
tutional processes, and the sturdy supporter 
of governmental stability Since April 1, 
1964, however, the military has undertaken 
to govern rather than to mediate, and has 
therefore placed itself in a vulnerable posi- 
tion with respect to its popular support. 
When things go wrong, the military is now 
blamed, rather than relied upon to work 
out a settlement. 

An added, but quite foreseeable, difficulty 
is that the military factions are themselves 
in disagreement about possible policies or 
procedures of government. The Castelo 
Branco faction (1964) equated nationalism 
with communism, both of which were 
viewed with alarm Castelo Branco and 
his supporters tended to be pro—United 
States, pro-foreign investment, and ready 
for Brazil to participate in hemispheric 
peace efforts. But when Marshal Artur da 
Costa e Silva was inaugurated as President 
on March 15, 1967, the more xenophobic 
nationalists hoped for a change of direction. 
“Costa Will Return Brazil to the Brazil- 
ians,” one newspaper predicted. As events 
turned out, that faction has been disap- 
pointed. The government of Brazil has 
tended to remain moderately internation- 
alist, and even mildly pro—United States 

Professor Burns, completing his book 
in 1968, refrains from assessing the pos- 
sible effects of recent events, but he ob- 
serves that any Brazilian government will 
ignore long-established nationalist aspira- 
tions at its own peril. Nationalism is a 
force which has brought “continuous—if 
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spasmodic—growth” throughout Brazil’s 
long history (p. 127). 

Perhaps Prefessor Burns underestimates 
the sincerity with which the present mili- 
tary “governors” of Brazil share the popu- 
lar enthusiasm for nationalism. If they are 
willing—as they seem to be—to work 
within an international community, even in 
co-operation with the United States, they 
are, nonetheless, alert to the potentialities 
of Brazil, and take pride in the country’s 
past and future. If the militarists can 
succeed in achieving economic development 
which will be felt at all levels of society, 
and if they can win respect for Brazil in 
the internaticnal community, the more 
vocal and ethnocentric spokesmen of na- 
Honalism will have little support from the 
population. The people may even forgive 
the military for depriving them of their 
political freedoms. 

ERwina E. GODFREY 

Associate Professor of 

Political Science 
Central Missouri State College 
Warrensburg 


Rıcmard R. FAGEN, RICHARD A. Bropy, 
and THomas J O'Leary. Cubans in 
Exile: Disaffeckon and the Revolution 
Pp. xii, 161. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford 
University Press, 1968. $5.95. 


The uprooting and dispersion of human 
beings as a result of wars and revolutions 
represents a sad and poignant phase of 
human history. The phenomenon is uni- 
versal in time and space. This book studies 
the major dislocation of a people from 
one of our closest national neighbors, a 
country with which our relations have been 
most intimate for a half-century. Cuba’s 
revolution has caused the flight of more 
than 400,000 of her citizens into exile 
ninety miles away in the United States 
Thousands more have gone to Spain, Mex- 
ico, and other Latin American countries— 
nobody knows precisely how many. 

This study is the first published report 
on the demographic characteristics of these 
migrants; on their economic-occupational 
status before leaving; and on their atti- 
tudes toward the Batista regime and the 
rebels who ultimately overthrew it Fagen 
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and Brody, who are at Stanford, and 
O’Leary, who is at Williams College, are 
all political scientists. 

Data on the composition of the exiled 
populace was obtained from the files 
of the Cuban Refugee Center in Miami. 
This same source reveals their date of 
arrival, The authors limit their analysis 
mainly to the population which arrived 
before the missle crisis of October 1962, 
which resulted in the halt to further de- 
partures from the island. But they do 
make occupational comparisons with the 
other refugees who arrived by the airlifts 
of 1966 and 1967. ‘The airlift, begun in 
December 1965, continues to bring to 
Miami 850 exiles each week. 

The major portion of the book deals with 
information gathered from schedule inter- 
views with a sample of 209 exiles living 
in Miami. The schedule, reproduced in 
both Spanish and English in the appendix, 
consisted of thirty-seven questions. The 
procedure followed was to write the mem- 
bers of the sample and invite them to come 
to the Refugee Center on either one of four 
successive dates. At the center, the direc- 
tor of the project passed out the question- 
naires which were to be filled out. 

The data, thus obtained, formed the basis 
for the discussion in chapters dealing 
with “Attitudes,” “Political Participation,” 
“Decision to Leave,” and “The Revolution 
and the Exiles.” The authors conclude: 
“The key to understanding the magnitude 
of the recent exodus lies in an appreciation 
of the pervasiveness of the revolution. In 
sharp contrast to traditional dictatorships, 
mobilization in Castro’s regime left no 
social sector untouched. The social struc- 
ture, economic life, and political institu- 
tions of the nation were attacked with a 
thoroughness and at a pace that was un- 
precedented, not only in the history of 
Cuba, but also in the history of the hemi- 
sphere” (p. 100). 

The study exhibits technical competence, 
and it is written clearly and forcefully. 
It is indispensable reading for anyone who 
seeks to be informed on the “New” Cuba 

Lowry NELSON 

Center for Advanced 

International Studies 
University of Miami 
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Peter H. SmitH. Politics and Beef in 
Argentina: Patterns of Conflict ond 
Change. Pp. x, 292. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1969. $10.00, 


This book is an excellent example of 
what modern scholarship can accomplish in 
terms of analyzing the patterns of conflict 
and consensus in a Latin American country. 
The subject is Argentina’s beef industry 
between the years 1900 and 1946, that is, 
during the period of conservative-oligarchi- 
cal rule and the emergence of Peronismo. 

The author is concerned with five major 
groups in his study: the “packers,” the 
“hreeders,” the “fatteners,” the consumers 
in Greater Buenos Aires, and the packing- 
house workers. The main emphasis is 
placed on the first three categories, and on 
their respective interactions vis-a-vis the 
economical and political subsystems of soci- 
ety. In addition to describing the “meat 
problem” in Argentina—with references to 
Argentine as well as to British and Amer- 
ican sources—Smith provides the reader 
with stimulating ideological analyses of the 
leading participants—liberal latsses—faire, 
traditional anti-imperialism, and modern 
anti-imperialism—and of their “pressures, 
alignments, and modes of behavior ” 

The author also deals with such relevant 
issues as the “Great Debate” that was 
launched by Senator Lisandro de la Torre 
in 1934-1935: “the processes of co-optation 
and professionalization in beef politics; in- 
traclass rivalries among the cattlemen; the 
role of the Unión Civica Radical (UCR) 
with regard to the beef industry (Smith 
soundly challenges the traditional view- 
point, which indicated that the party 
“represented” the urban middle classes); the 
importance of the Sociedad Rural Argen- 
tina in national cabinets throughout this 
period; and the final realignment of the 
conflict up to Perdén’s consolidation of 
power, which projected urban consumers 
and workers—such as the packing-house 
workers—into a more meaningful position 
with respect to their participation in 
politics. 

This reviewer must note, however, that 
the book does not adequately cover the 
internal split in the UCR between personal- 
istas and antipersonalistas, and is all too 
deficient in its data on the international 
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politics of Argentina, Great Britain, and 
the United States during World War II— 
policies influenced to a great extent by the 
meat trade. This work is also quite 
schematic in its evaluation of Perón and 
Peronismo (see p. 249). 

On a more general level, Smith’s Politics 
and Beef in Argentina gives useful insights 
into the problems of “modernization” in a 
semideveloped country, the behavior of the 
middle classes in Argentina, and the “com- 
partmental” quality of politics which is so 
characteristic of the South American na- 
tions. It is required reading for students 
of contemporary Argentina, and the book’s 
reading audience will probably increase as 
a result of its recent translation into Span- 
ish (Carne y politica en la Argentina, 
1968). 

ALBERTO CRIA 

Assistant Professor 

Simon Fraser University 

Burnaby 

British Columbia 


POLITICAL THEORY 


Maurice Cranston. Political Dialogues. 
Pp. 192. New York’ Basic Books, 1969. 
$5.95. 

These engaging dialogues, written over 
a period of fifteen years and commissioned 
by the British Broadcasting System (BBC), 
makes very pleasant reading. Professor 
Cranston calls them “constructions,” to em- 
phasize that they are not inventions of his, 
but are, for the most part, piecings to- 
gether of the actual words of the speakers. 
These piecings-together have been done 
with great skill. The process must have 
been immensely time-consuming, and it 
certainly shows Professor Cranston’s wide- 
ranging familiarity with the writings of 
those thinkers whose thoughts and opinions 
he has set into this form. 

To have used the actual words of these 
thinkers, as Professor Cranston has done, 
has obvious advantages; it also has some 


‘less obvious disadvantages For one thing, 


these exercises really are not dialogues— 
the speakers do not talk to each other: 
they talk across each other to the audi- 
ences to whom the extracted passages were 
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originally addressed. Further, since these 
writings, and the audiences to whom they 
were addressed, were both numerous and 
diverse, there is considerable variation in 
tone. The speakers do not advance toward 
some sort of consensus or understanding; 
they merely make assertions and counter- 
assertions, And the dialogues, strictly 
speaking, do not “conclude,” but merely 
“end”—presumably because the time al- 
lotted by the BBC (about twenty pages of 
printed text) has been exhausted. 

An important problem is raised in each 
of the dialogues, but, perhaps because of 
the audience for whom they were written, 
or, possibly, because of the medium for 
which they were prepared, none of these 
problems is posed to any great depth. The 
dialogues are entertaining, rather than in- 
structive; stimulating and suggestive, rather 
than scholarly. Providing that this is 
understood and that more is not expected 
of them than they offer, they should be 
widely read and enjoyed. 

There are eight dialogues in all. The 
speakers and the subjects that they discuss 
are as follows: Savonarola and Machiavelli 
on the State; Locke and the third Earl of 
Shaftesbury on toleration; Diderot and 
Rousseau on progress; Voltaire and Hume 
on morality; Burke, Paine, and Mary 
Wollstonecraft on revolution: Marx and 
Bakunin on anarchism; J. S. Mill and 
James Fitzgerald Stephen on liberty; 
Maine, Arnold, and John Morley on democ- 
racy. A short bibliography is also included. 

W. T Jones 

Professor of Philosophy 

Pomona College 

Claremont 

California 


THoMAS M Franck (Ed.) Why Federa- 
tions Fail: An Inquiry into the Requisites 
for Successful Federalism. Pp xv, 213 
New York: New York University Press, 
1968. $7.50. 


At the end of the Second World War, 
with the disintegration of European over- 
seas empires, federalism was prescribed as 
the great panacea for making former colo- 
nies into viable, independent states How- 
ever, most of the federations that were 
established have by now failed, and the 
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individual units have turned towards sepa- 
ratism. In this volume, the various authors 
examine the problems faced by the federa- 
tions of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, of the 
West Indies, and of Malaysia, and proceed 
to the question of why an East African 
Federation never came about. 

In East Africa, as Professor Franck dem- 
onstrates, public opinion was not strong 
enough or sufficiently articulated to over- 
come the desires and objectives of indi- 
vidual leaders who wanted political power 
which might be limited by a federation. 
The Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land, which lasted from 1953 to 1963, failed 
because the white minority feared the pos- 
sibility of large-scale black participation in 
the government. Professor Spiro has many 
excellent suggestions concerning how it 
could have been improved, but admits that 
the Federation failed “because it never 
resolved the crucial issue of race relations 
in Southern Rhodesia.” 

Professor Flanz examines the Federation 
of the West Indies (1958-1962), begun 
under the sponsorship of the British gov- 
ernment. It was accepted by the West 
Indians largely because it seemed the only 
way to achieve indepencence from Great 
Britain. There was little to give these 
islands a sense of unity. E F. L, Wood, 
later Lord Halifax, had reported, in 1922, 
on the “astonishing diversity of physical 
features, climate, language, religion and 
historical tradition,” and the situation re- 
mained largely the same. As Professor 
Flanz says, there “were a number of im- 
portant factors which made the failure 
almost inevitable.” 

The Federation of Malaya, begun in 
1948, under British rule. is examined by 
Professor Trager. In 1957, it achieved 
independence and included Sabah and 
Sarawak, omitting Singapore, largely be- 
cause of the fear of Chinese influence.. In 
1963, Singepore was included, and the 
federation of Malaysia was proclaimed. 
Less than two years later, Singapore was 
expelled for the same reasons that it had 
not been originally included. 

In the final chapter, Professor Franck 
seeks to analyze the reasons for the failure 
of all of these federations. He points to 
the impossibility of creating a “model” 
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federation because conditions and problems 
in the different areas are so varied. An 
ideological commitment is very important 
for success. The political leaders must be 
committed to the goal and must have suc- 
cessfully persuaded their people to accept 
an ideology of union. Professor Franck’s 
chapter illuminates the difficulties in 
achieving successful federation, as, indeed, 
the whole book does, 
SAMUEL J. Hurwitz 

Professor of History 

University of Hawaii 

Honolulu 


EpwarD Gross and PAUL V. GRAMBSCH. 
University Goals and Academic Power. 
Pp. xi, 164. Washington, D.C.: Amer- 
ican Council on Education, 1968. $3.50. 

Josera J. Scauwas. CoWege Curriculum 
and Student Protest. Pp. vii, 303. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1969. $4.95. 

The first work, written by Gross and 
Grambsch, is pleasant reading. One can 
stand apart from the study, occasionally 
registering concern, approval, or disap- 
proval, and feel that the results have little 
application to his own situation. The fact 
that the goals of the university may be 
the most important concern of higher edu- 
cation might, however, evoke some guilt at 
treating this study so lightly. 

The hideously jacketed volume by 
Schwab cannot be summed up so neatly. 
Getting beyond the gruesome photograph 
of a student activist and the sensitive 
words “student protest” in the title are 
major victories for open-mindedness. The 
contents of the volume are quite rewarding, 
if discomforting. Schwab is gravely con- 
cerned about the indequacies of college 
curriculums and about our responsibility, 
as educators, to be morally involved in 
their improvement. 

The research instrument developed by 
Gross and Grambsch lists forty-seven uni- 
versity goals. Each respondent was asked 
to indicate how important each goal actu- 
ally was at his own university and how 
important he thought it should be. Find- 
ings indicate that both administrators and 
faculty members agreed that protecting 
academic freedom was the most important 
goal of the university. Others included 
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(1) maintaining or increasing the univer- 
sity’s prestige, (2) ensuring the continued 
confidence and support of donors, and (3) 
training students in methods of scholarship. 

Respondents thought several goals re- 
ceived too much attention. Among these 
were Student activities, preparing students 
for useful careers, and keeping costs down. 
Still other goals were not given the atten- 
tion they deserved. This list included as- 
sisting the student in developing objectiv- 
ity, making certain that he is influenced by 
great ideas, and producing an intellectually 
cultivated student. 

Administrators and faculty seemed to 
value, and to work toward, essentially the 
same goals. There was clearly more unity 
than the frequent disagreements would 
lead us to expect. The real conflict in 
universities seems to be between the 
“insiders” and the “outsiders” such as legis- 
lators, regents, and private agencies, 

Granting the excellence of university 
goals, Schwab states that, nevertheless, 
serious problems plague the relationship 
between teacher and student. Most of 
these shortcomings are identifiable and 
related to the curriculum, and they can be 
treated. 

From his analysis of the problems in 
undergraduate study, the author proposes 
three prescriptions: practical, curricular, 
and community, each developed in sepa- 
rate chapters. These parts are related to 
one another so that a model curriculum 
may be the result of introducing these 
prescriptions, This may be the most dis- 
turbing part of the book. 

We are sensitive to grand schemes, espe- 
cially to curricular ones. The inference of 
these plans is that in high education things 
are done quite badly, Such an admission is 
distasteful. ‘The author’s solutions, how- 
ever, rest on the possibility that the curric- 
ulum can be radically improved without dis- 
torting current academic goals. He writes: 
“Whatever the scope for enquiry, for 
autonomous student work, for diversities of 
interest and talent we may choose to afford, 
it is still the case that the heart of the 
matter is scope for recovery of meaning 
and relation, for education and perception ` 
and sensibility, in materials traditional to 
the traditional fields of learning.” 
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Both volumes deserve careful study: the 
first, because it examines the real and hope- 
ful priorities of our universities’ goals; the 
second, because it sharpens our reflections 
on implementing these goals through the 
curriculum. Neither is content with repeat- 
ing what we already know. Instead, both 
clarify the present with a view toward the 
future. 

Francis A, LONSWAY 

Director of Research 

Bellermine-Ursuline 

College 

Louisville 


Witrrm E. RUMBLE, Jr. American Legal 
Reatism: Skepticism, Reform, and the 
Judicial Process. Pp. xiv, 245. Ithaca, 
N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1968. 
$6.75, 

This overvizw of the intellectual upsurge 
usually described as “legal realism” should 
be of interest and value not only to stu- 
dents of the law, but also to certain phi- 
losophers and to intellectual historians of 
the recent past. American legal realism as 
a moving force is now a matter of the past. 
Those friendly antagonists Jerome Frank 
and Karl Llewellyn are gone, as are Felix 
Cohen, Walter Wheeler Cook, Underhill 
Moore, and Herman Oliphant. 

Mcre impartant, however, than the death 
of these key figures is the fact that the 
realist revolution in law largely succeeded— 
and in success vitiated its own basis for 
existence. Today, the jurisprudence of the 
Supreme Court is deeply affected by the 
thrust of legal realism, and many of the 
most respected courts in the land have 
come under this same sway. Such truisms 
as “a judge does not cease to be human 
when he dons his robe” no longer startle 
college freshmen. Realism has won its 
round. 

Professor Rumble has previously con- 
tributed several trenchant essays on legal 
realism to the existing body of literature. 
The book, while obviously concerned with 
the same general topic, goes well beyond 
any of his earlier efforts. This work not 
only provides an account of the movement 
. called “legal realism,” but also subjects it 
to critical analysis. Probably the most 
valuable chapter is the one entitled “Judi- 
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cial Methodology.” Just as the realists 
succeeded in tearing the shroud of myth 
from the judicial process, the leading expo- 
nents of realism, notably Frank and Llewel- 
lyn, focused increasingly upon the key 
question: “What really goes on?” Rumble 
-~~who does not conceal his own intellectual 
affinity towards the realists—sees the real- 
ists’ approach to decision-making and 
opinion-writing as the principal area of 
insufficiency and nonfulfillment. 

One problem with any book about Amer- 
ican legal realism is, of course, that there 
is no such things as one movement—each 
major figure represents a different brand, 
and many of them changed views and posi- 
tions over the years. The Jerome Frank 
of Courts on Trial is not the Jerome Frank 
of Law and the Modern Mind, and 
Bramblebush gives one a different view of 
Karl Llewellyn than does The Common 
Law Tradition. 

An added difficulty is that faced by any- 
one who seeks to identify the impact of 
ideas. Short of direct testimony, how can 
one tell whose thoughts had what effect on 
whom? Did Hohfeld, Cook, and Oliphant 
have less impact than Frank and Llewellyn 
had? Without Holmes’ pithy phrases, 
could realism have fared as well as it did? 

To recite some of these questions is to 
suggest that much fertile ground remains 
to be tilled. Rumble’s work will undoubt- 
edly be of value to anyone who seeks to 
venture forth in these directions in the 
future. 

Francis H. HELLER 

Professor of Political Science 

Dean of Faculties 

University of Kansas 

Lawrence 
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STEPHEN K. Banery and Eprra K. 
Mosuer. ESEA: The Office of Educa- 
tion Administers a Law. Pp. xii, 393. 
Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse University 
Press, 1968. $10.00. 

The Elementary end Secondary Educa- 
tion Act (ESEA) of 1965 proved to be 
an extraordinary landmark in the history 
of American education. Congress took 
positive action toward solving the greatest 
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problems facing America—poverty and 
ignorance rooted in the inequalities of the 
American educational system. This book 
is the story of ESEA and of how it af- 
fected, and was implemented by, the United 
States Office of Education (USOE). 

Beginning with a review of the complete 
legislative history that led to the enact- 
ment of ESEA, the authors proceed to ana- 
lyze the new administrative pattern of 
leadership and organization which the Office 
of Education adopted in order to develop 
and implement new educational policies. 
The actual process of implementation is 
discussed in detail, supported by the au- 
thors’ extensive sampling of the opinions 
of state and local education offices. 

Title I, which accounted for five-sixths 
of the total funds authorized for ESEA, 
was the predominant preoccupation of 
school administrators at all levels, members 
of Congress, and those involved in federal 
fiscal management. Based on the apparent 
consensus that the use of federal funds to 
meet the needs of educationally disadvan- 
taged children was appropriate and urgent, 
a novel grant-provision allocated such funds 
to states and localities by formula. Spe- 
cific programs and projects were subject 
to approval by state authorities. 

Title II represented the major effort of 
policy-makers to win support for ESEA, as 
a whole, from the parochial school interests 
and their congressional friends. 

After final enactment, Title III contained 
strong wording on public control and 
ownership of all supplementary materials 
provided More than any other single 
provision of ESEA, Title III embodied the 
aspirations and thinking of the educational 
reformers of the Johnson task force. The 
major problem was how to promote local 
educational innovations and special services 
while providing for the adequate review of 
and accountability for programs. 

Title IV broadened the authority and 
resources of USOE to support educational 
research under the Co-operative Research 
Act of 1954. An increased number of 
university-connected Research and Devel- 
opment (R&D) centers and autonomous 
regional educational laboratories were pro- 
jected. The R&D centers were to concen- 
trate on research and particular educa- 
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tional problems while the laboratories were 
to engage primarily in demonstration and 
dissemination. 

This is an outstanding publication on 
federal legislation which should be widely 
read both by members of the academic 
community and by the general public. 

CiaupE M Ury 

Educational Consultant 

Kensington 

California 


WuLram C. BRADBURY, SAMUEL M 
Meyers, and ALBERT D. BIDERMAN 
(Eds.). Mass Behavior in Battle Cap- 
tivity: The Communist Soldier in the 
Korean War. Pp. xxx, 337. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1968 
$11.00. 


Chinese Communist vulnerabilities are 
determined, described, and analyzed by 
social scientists in Mass Behavior in Battle 
Captivity. This is accomplished by in- 
depth interviews with a few score Chinese 
prisoners of war of varied outlooks and 
backgrounds. The book should be quite 
useful as a source to those who lack ac- 
quaintance with the Chinese Communists 
and seek such knowledge, and it may 
constitute a helpful refresher course to 
others. Of more general interest and 
significance, the interviews and analyses in- 
clude a description from personal experi- 
ence of the elements that go into the brain- 
washing process. Although the book de- 
scribes the “brainwashing” pressures quite 
vividly, the foreword and introduction seek 
to belittle the term, and the reality behind 
it, as “sensationalized.” Such belittlement 
has become virtually a ritual. Other so- 
clologists might make a study of this 
curious phenomenon and of the extent to 
which it is the result, in turn, of govern- 
ment pressures. 

As the book makes clear, publication of 
this material, produced by this staff under 
government assignment, has been delayed 
for more than a decade. Difficulty was 
met by the authors in their attempt to 
make the facts public, even at this late 
date. The Communists certainly know 
what they are doing. Such censorship, of 
which there is far too much, can only 
prove harmful to the American public and 
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the Congress. Scholars are also greatly 
handicapped and hindered by this kind of 
restraint. Brainwashing is distinguished, of 
course, by the elements of newness in it. 
What else can be meant, for example, by 
such valuable insights as those which are 
provided under the subtitle, “Communist 
Mobilization or Minds” We read: “While 
some kind of thought reform is a charac- 
teristic aim of all totalitarian regimes, the 
Chinese Communists have set about it more 
purposefully, more massively, and more in- 
tensively than have other ruling groups. 
At a minimum, they have applied known 
techniques in new ways. In daily meetings 
for self- and mutual criticism, for example, 
surveillance and overt sanctions are united 
with education to expose, censure, and cor- 
rect shortcomings of attitude and conduct. 
Simultaneously, the Communist leaders at- 
tack all personal attachments between 
soldiers that are not based on common 
political convictions. By these and other 
techniques they exploit social pressures and 
personal anxieties brilliantly to ensure con- 
formity” (p. 99). 

Books of this sort, and those already 
written—but hushed up quite effectively 
when the program for civilian-military 
seminars on Communist tactics was can- 
celled by a Fulbright-McNamara maneuver 
at the start of the Kennedy administrat- 
ion—should be part of the training course 
for all our forces, certainly for those going 
to Vietnam, as well as for the public. 
What guidance this work could have pro- 
vided to the officers and crewmen of the 
U.S.S. Pueblo, who pathetically testified 
that they had not been prepared for 
Communist captivity! 

An incidental contribution is guidance 
concerning how tc deal with some of the 
Maoist and other insurrectionary efforts 
now being made in the United States. The 
currency of this book makes portions of it 
read as if they were a commentary on 
contemporary domestic violence. Our vul- 
nerabilities are thus pointed out, which 
should be of great value to us at this time. 
The effective utilization of the Chinese 
academic community ky their Communist 
compatriots is made clear: “The case for 
the Communists was made in great num- 
bers of conferences and books which were 
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widely circulated among the students, The 
Communists made students a major propa- 
ganda target. The textbooks used at the 
university tended to agree with the Com- 
munists, and by 1947 the Communists had 
gained control of more than 60 percent 
of student organizations” (p. 27). We 
read, in addition: “The Communists in the 
university student body agitated constantly 
to arouse dissatisfaction with the . . . gov- 
ernment” (p. 53). 

Although tragically late, such material as 
is found in this work, and in earlier books, 
should now be made properly available to 
Americans in general, and not only to those 
in government. 

EDWARD HUNTER 

Publisher-Editor 

Tactics 

Arlington 


Virginia 


ARTHUR GoppaRD (Ed.). Harry Elmer 
Barnes: Learned Crusader. Pp. lxxxvi, 
884, Colorado Springs: Ralph Myles, 
1968. $10.00. 


Between World Wars I and II, Harry 
Elmer Barnes enjoyed an outstanding repu- 
tation in the fields of history, sociology, 
and criminology. The bibliography of 
works, written, edited, or reviewed by him 
fills forty-two pages in this present volume. 
Some of his former students and associates 
undertook the task of presenting to him a 
substantial book honoring his achievements, 
a project which required several years to 
complete Dr. Barnes died at eighty, on 
August 25, 1968, while the book was still 
in press. 

The volume abounds in information con- 
cerning Barnes’s personal development and 
training, and analyzes, in some detail, vari- 
ous features of his professional career. 
That he made substantial contributions to 
“the new history,” in which he followed the 
thinking of James Harvey Robinson, to the 
history of social thought (partly in col- 
laboration with Howard P. Becker), and 
to the history of penology, is adequately 
shown. He was regularly employed in col- 
lege and university teaching for eleven 
years, after taking his Ph.D. at Columbia 
University in 1918; he was employed by 
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the Scripps-Howard newspapers from Octo- 
ber 1929 to May 1940. After this, he 
taught for periods of one session or less 
at a number of colleges and universities. 

Barnes was, for over twenty years 
(1918-1941), an unusually successful public 
lecturer. He spoke on a number of 
themes; a favorite topic was “revisionism” 
—first, World War I revisionism, then 
World War II “anti-interventionism,” and 
eventually revisionism. In other words, he 
was active in seeking to have the history 
of World War I rewritten in terms that 
would place some of the blame on all na- 
tions involved, rather than exclusively upon 
the German nation and government. In 
fact, he may have been successful, along 
with other like-minded persons, in having 
some of this “revision” accepted in his- 
torical circles. His efforts to have the 
popular accounts of World War II and its 
origins similarly revised, have not been 
successful until recently, except in limited 
circles. His persistence in these efforts 
seems to account largely for the decline of 
his reputation among historians. 

This book is too bulky and expensive for 
the ordinary personal library. Much of it, 
however, although repetitious, is quite in- 
teresting. It merits a place in every college 


library of any pretensions, and in all the ` 


better public libraries. 
Frov N. House 
Professor of Sociology, Emeritus 
University of Virginia 
Charlottesville 


Dav M. SCHNEDER. American Kinship: 
A Cultural Account, Pp. x, 117. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1968 
$5.50. 


This is one of the most clearly written 
books on kinship which this reviewer has 
ever read The beginning, in which the 
object of investigation is stated, and the 
end, in which the findings are summed up, 
almost remind one of the Indian logical 
tradition, which determine the form in 
which a dissertation should be written. 
Indian dissertations discuss the reality of 
the world, the trustworthiness of one’s 
sense, or the nature of ultimate reality. 
This dissertation is an exposition of a par- 
ticular social system, and is based on an 
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empirical survey of people who were ques- 
tioned concerning their experiences. But it 
is evident, both in the introduction and in 
the conclusion, that the framework on 
which the book’s explanation of this social 
system is based is a very broad, almost 
philosophical, world view to which Amer- 
icans are supposed (by the author) to sub- 
scribe. Nowhere in the body of the book 
does the author make clear whether the 
respondents themselves really expressed 
such a view, or whether, as investigator, 
he arrived on his own at the conclusion 
that Americans hold such a world view— 
on which alone, according to him, such a 
kinship system can be based. 

The same atmosphere of unreality is 
created when the author asserts that, in 
the year 1968, Americans believe that cer- 
tain things are natural and “good,” and 
includes among them coitus of the married 
couple However, the prevalence of extra- 
marital coitus, and the changing opinions 
concerning what is “good,” “bad,” and 
“right,” in America today make such an 
assertion astonishing to this reviewer. 
Perhaps this dichotomy is the result of the 
continued existence of the values of a past 
generation, but the author makes no ref- 
erence to such a generation or to the dif- 
ferences, if any, in the age group of the 
respondents to his survey. He uses the 
word culture, which definitely connotes past 
time, but he never discusses the meanings 
of the word in detail, as would be proper 
in a synchronistic study. 

Many societies differentiate between 
blood relations and relations by marriage, 
and on these distinctions are based suck 
purely legal matters as inheritance and suc- 
cession and such rituals as that of providing 
food for dead kinsmen. In each of these 
aspects, regulation emphasizes the distinc- 
tion between blood relations and relations 
by marriage. Because coitus and procrea- 
tion are considered natural, kinship, there- 
fore, is not natural. When coitus and 
procreation are both performed within the 
context of the social institution called 
marriage, then, only, is kinship created. 
Marriage is not a natural state; it is a 
legal and social state. While reading this 
book, one feels that the distinction made 
by many peoples between “blood” and “‘in- 
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law” relations, and the beliefs, also held 
by many, concerning the qualities of blood 
as a “shared substance,” do not mean that 
one kind of kinship is more natural while 
the other is merely legal or conventional. 

Kinship is a social construct and, as such, 
reflects all aspects of a society’s thought: 
philosophy, social mores, the transmission 
of culture, and a multitude of others. Out 
of all of these, the author chooses only 
one aspect——th2 natural versus the legal- 
to emphasize in this book. One wonders 
if the average American is as aware of his 
own inherent stance toward nature and 
social convention as the author implies. 

The book does, however, give a clear 
exposition of this and various other aspects 
of kinship and suggests comparisons to a 
person from another culture—which is, 
after all, the purpose for which such a 
book is designed. 

TRAWATI KARVE 

Professor of Sociology 

Deccan College 

Poona 

India 


GERALD SUTTLES. The Social Order of the 
Slum: Ethnicity and Territory in the 
Inner City. Pp. xxii, 243. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1968. 
$8.95. 


Much of the recent sociological work on 
urban areas or regions has emphasized gross 
demographic, ecological, or economic pat- 
terns—or, at the other extreme, behavior 
and atitudes in specific settings such as 
voting, consumption, child-rearing, and 
religion. These are important dimensions, 
to be sure, but it is reasonably clear that 
such analyses generally provide either 
“superficial” (chat is, easily obtained) uni- 
formitiss or fragmentary reports on em- 
pirically and theoretically narrow slices of 
the complex urban network. It is more 
difficult (1) to focus in depth on a socio- 
logically delimited subpopulation, in all 
its interrelated activities, and (2) to relate 
the patterns thus discovered to the larger 
sociogeographic entity. Though the classic 
orientation to the aims of the first of these 
has not disappeared—this is the so-called 
Chicago School of sociology—Suttles has 
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added another testament to its validity in 
this participant-observer account of a near- 
West Side neighborhood in Chicago. 

Fundamentally, Suttles sought to study 
in process—though with concern for the 
relevant past—the adaptations of four 
ethnic groups to a slum area. The under- 
lying theoretical orientations is that the 
physical and social context presents limita- 
tions to which subgroups try to respond by 
experimental and variably satisfying nodes 
of “order”’—-or perhaps “management” of a 
complex disorder. Consequently, and per- 
haps unintentionally, Suttles converts his 
field work into a series of functional analy- 
ses of (1) interethnic relations and (2) 
ethnic adjustments—through cultural and 
organizational “innovations’”—to the larger 
community. 

The general findings and conclusions are 
neither new nor surprising Ethnic slum- 
dwellers are acutely conscious of physical 
boundaries. Their attitudes are concen- 
trated on events within the area, though 
their experience generates little basis for 
trust. Each of the ethnic groups studied 
(Italians, Negroes, Puerto Ricans, and 
Mexicans) has developed—and places great 
importance on—rather minor differences, 
despite the “common lower-class standing” 
they share. Juvenile gangs operate as 
major organizational foci, in the absence 
of other meaningful associations. Finally, 
violence and conflict constitute a “figured 
bass” in the brash disharmonies and frag- 
mentary melodies that characterize these 
performers. 

Perhaps the most distinctive feature of 
this work is the tantalizing scattering of 
specific perceptive “explanations” of cer- 
tain behavior patterns. For example, 
Suttles accounts for the groups’ uncom- 
promising resistance to the public schools 
by suggesting that it results from the 
schools’ trained incapacity to accommodate 
the genuine and contrived cleavages among 
the four ethnic groupings. Another inter- 
esting analysis locates a significant source 
of ethnic differentiation in clothing styles, 
which, contrary to the middle-class pattern, 
are basically the symbolic responsibility of 
the male. But this intriguing hypothesis 
is left dangling without any theoretical con- 
nection. There is a subtle disclosure 
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(probably unknown to most outsiders) that 
Negro males wear “bizarre” or “vulgar” 
clothing in order to communicate both their 
“safeness” and their insulation from the 
arena of victimization. Finally, Suttles ob- 
serves that slum gangs within these groups 
operate with little behavioral uniformity, 
that is, the conception of “role” is 
foreign and tremendously amusing to these 
adolescents. 

Suttles concludes—as have Thrasher and 
Gans—that slum residents seek and de- 
velop a more or less precarious order from 
personal, rather than institutional, cues, by 
reducing indeterminacy rather than by 
creating morality. He adds: “For all its 
shortcomings, however, the moral order 
they have developed includes most, if not 
all, of their neighbors. Within limits, the 
residents possess a way of gaining associ- 
ates, avoiding enemies, and establishing 
each others’ intentions.” This judgment 
suggests the need for greater professional 
sersitivity ta quasi order, a fact which 
may give some comfort to the “conflict 
theorists” of recent years. But we may 
well look at the obverse side of the issue: 
given extraordinary limitations and frustra- 
tions, how does subtle organization com- 
pete, in a given population, with the all- 
too-obvious seduction of violent conflict? 
By implication, perhaps, Suttles may be 
saying that sociology should reduce its 
understandable fascination with elegant 
models, game theory, and the sample 
survey, and turn to greater use of disci- 
plined observation of social behavior in 
process. 

AtviIn BOSKOFF 

Professor of Sociology 

Emory University 

Atlanta 

Georgia 


Sir GEOFFREY VICKERS. Value Systems 
and Soctal Process. Pp, xxii, 217. New 
York: Basic Books, 1968. $6 50. 


A more appropriate title for this book 
would have been ‘Unco-ordinated Reflec- 
tions on Value Systems and Social Process,” 
for, with one exception, it consists of a 
series of unrelated papers written during 
the period 1936-1937 for presentation, 
publication, or broadcast, or for some com- 
bination of these means of communication. 
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The recurring, but unco-ordinated, ideas 
and supporting explanations appear, with 
varying degrees of redundancy, as the au- 
ther addresses himself to a variety of 
problems: the notion of progress, the limits 
of government, the normative process, and 
the like. These intellectual flirtations, un- 
happily, lead nowhere. 

Briefly stated, the author wants us to 
understand that there are three different 
levels of phenomena we can apprehend: 
energy transfers and transformation of ma- 
terials‘in the physical world; “responsive” 
behavior in the biological world; and evalu- 
ative or “appreciative” behavior in the sc- 
cial world. We know the least about the 
last—especially changes in such behavior— 
but the study of communication processes 
will unlock the mysteries of this world of 
appreciative phenomena. However, we Just 
do not know very much about human com- 
munications either. Thus it goes on, paper 
after paper. 

It is true that our knowledge of both 
subjects is limited. But there is little evi- 
dence that the author has availed himself 
of the recent literature on social change 
and human communication. Occasionally, 
he gets beyond interesting insights into the 
human condition and seems about to tell 
us how the social process affects value 
systems and vice versa. But our expecta- 
tions are aborted. 

For example, the author notes that the 
members of a Royal Commission started 
a study with one set of values and ended 
with another, as a result of exposure to 
communication processes. He also ob- 
serves that our values pertaining to the 
handling of criminal behavior have changed 
as we have changed our perspective on the 
criminal. He might have hypothesized— 
but did not—that in both cases it was the 
discovery, communication, and acceptance 
of new knowledge which probably ac- 
counted for the changes in values. After 
a while, one feels the irresistible urge to 
push the author beyond the modest boun- 
daries of thought which he has set for 
himself. At the least, the ideas and argu- 
ments could have been brought together 
in the concluding chapter for one last at- 
tempt to get somewhere, but such is not 
the case. The actual last chapter is there— 
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well, perhaps, because it has never been 
published elsewhere. 
STEPHEN R. MICHAEL 
Associate Lrofessor of Management 
School of Eusiness Administration 
University of Massachusetts 
Amherst 


Marvin E. WOLFGANG (Ed.). Crime and 
Culture: Essays in Honor of Thorsten 
Selitin, Pr. xv, 462. New York: John 
Wiley & Sans, 1968. $11.50. 


One day, .ome twenty years ago, while 
rummaging in the University of Pennsylva- 
nia library tor material applicable to a 
graduate course which I was taking under 
Thorsten Selin, I found an obscure book 
on perological matters written early in the 
eighteenth century ky an unsung English 
commentator. Cheekily confident that I 
could now pay a little oneupsmanship with 
the Professo-—whose erudition was legend- 
ary among is students—by mentioning a 
book he pravably had not read, I dragged 
it intc a corversation with him some days 
later. Alas, not only did Sellin know the 
book, but he named, offhand, two or three 
others by the same author. 

It might be apocryphal that he once 
stunned a dactoral candidate by demanding 
of hin, dur:ng his oral thesis examination, 
why he had failed to check Japanese bibli- 
ographic sources, but I can testify that 
Sellin, himself fluent in seven languages, 
would sometimes poll his students to as- 
certain whi-h languages they had studied 
and then blendly assign them books in those 
tongues. Ve never knew whether or not 
he feigned àis astonishment at our expres- 
sions of dismay, but, to a man, we came to 
understand the meaning of “formidable 
scholarship.’ And to those of use who 
were speeded in beginning their professions 
by his dizect assistance, the name of 
Thorsten S-llin is especially evocative. 

Such was the case with the editor of this 
excellent collection, the publication of 
which coinzides with Sellin’s “retirement” 
after forty six years of teaching. Profes- 
sor Wolfgang, one of Sellin’s former stu- 
dents and later his colleague-collaborator, 
expresses in his preface the respect and 
affection (tinged with awe) which this man 
inspires ix those whose lives he has 
touched. Appropriately reflecting Sellin’s 
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own international pre-eminence, the twenty- 
one contributors to Crime and Culture are 
among the leading criminological scholars 
and correctional officials of eleven coun- 
tries; and as each was writing expressly 
for this volume in honor of a man known 
personally to him, the essays are at once 
significant in themselves and pertinent to 
Sellin’s own varied criminological interests. 
The book is organized into six general 
topical areas (to each of which Sellin has 
made substantial contributions over the 
years): criminology as a science, crimino- 
logical theory, criminal statistics, empirical 
research, historical penology, and contem- 
porary corrections. 

Six pieces based on Sellin’s Culture Con- 
flict and Crime—by Donald Cressey, T. C. 
N. Gibbens, and the late George Vold, 
among others—-comprise a fine commentary 
on the status and relevance of Sellin’s prin- 
cipal theoretical effort. Leslie Wilkins 
presents some ideas on the measurement of 
morals and of value judgments. Perennial 
European crime problems associated with 
seasonal labor migrations are analyzed by 
Franco Ferracuti. Leon Radzinowicz gives 
a fascinating account of British experience 
with military impressment some two hun- 
dred years ago, relating it to crime- 
prevention thinking of that day. 

Essays on contemporary correctional pro- 
cedures: were contributed by Mare Ancel, 
Paul Cornil, Thorsten Eriksson, Hermann 
Mannheim, and J. V. van Bremmelen. The 
latter’s arguments for applying what he 
terms “moral punishments’—a system of 
graded reprimands already being used to 
chastise offending employees of the Dutch 
railways—epitomize a latent message borne 
by Crime and Culture: national differences 
in laws, values, and‘ customs can create 
uniquely indigenous criminological problems 
which may require unique solutions; at the 
same time, humane concern with the erring 
members of varied social systems trans- 
cends national boundaries. 

An appendix lists ‘Professor Sellin’s writ- 
ings since 1917; they number 224, exclusive 
of his countless book reviews. One’s awe 
grows with the years. 

R. W. ENGLAND 
Professor of Sociology 
University of Rhode Island 
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MELvYn Dusorsky. When Workeis Orga- 
nize: New York City in the Progresstve 
Era. Pp. xi, 225. Amherst: University 
of Massachusetts Press, 1968. $7.50. 


Whether sparked by the appearance of 
Labor History as a “home in print” for 
labor historians—who are historians or 
economists who fail to get equal time in 
their original professional society publica- 
tions—or just as a matter of inexplicable 
occurrence, we have had, in recent years, a 
resurgence of excellent work on the history 
of working-class and reform movements. 
Long-accepted accounts of blue-collar 
voting in various political campaigns, for 
example, have been re-examined and revised 
on the basis of closer examinations and new 
uses of source materials. The same is true 
of the reform crusades sponsored and sup- 
ported by middle- and upper-class liberals 

The connections and interrelationships 
between the struggle of the workers for 
emancipation from the back-breaking toil 
of the sweatshops, and the efforts of the 
humane, but often paternalistic, liberal re- 
formers have not always been clear. Those 
interested in studying the respectable re- 
formers gave the workers’ movements less 
than their full share of praise—and the 
students who riveted their attention on the 
workers treated the liberals in the same 
manner. 

Dr. Dubofsky set out to reconcile this 
gap, and he has done so, admirably. One 
man can do only so much, and he has, 
therefore, wisely confined his account to 
the relationship between the two New York 
City groups, in what has been labeled the 
Progressive era of our history. This is 
the type of story which requires the illumi- 
nation provided by much detail, and 
though I am sure that the author had 
accumulated (as is not uncommon) much 
material which did not go into the final 
version, it is still not a work for the 
impatient or faint-hearted reader. 

Primarily, it is the story of the im- 
migrant needle-trades workers—not of their 
unions, as such, but of the people—their 
backgrounds, ideals, motives, philosophy, 
and tactics The life that they wanted to 
build for themselves through the unions 
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included but went beyond the housing, 
good government, and factory-improve- 
ments sought by the liberal reformers. The 
latter, though appalled by the poverty of 
these workers, not infrequently, as Veblen 
observed, aimed at making the poverty 
more genteel—and these workers were not 
only poor, but they were also dirty, with 
outlandish habits and languages, and seem- 
ingly without the capacity to become real 
Americans. 

Though the reformers never achieved any 
real alliance with the working class, they 
were not inconsequential to the struggling 
unions, for they provided an important 
milieu which supported the workers’ efforts. 
These reformers were often community 
powers in their own right, or had easy 
access to those in power; and some actu- 
ally joined in the union efforts themselves— 
unaccustomed as they were to the volatile 
emotions and the sometimes violent behav- 
ior of these people, with their strange, not 
to mention frightening, anticapitalist ideas 

Some minor flaws of fact or interpreta- 
tions are apparent, and even with his ob- 
vious sympathies, Dr. Dubofsky surely 
should not appear so surprised or outraged 
at the indifference of the already well- 
established craft unionists in the building 
and printing trades—a point which only 
proves that a reviewer cannot really be on 
the job if he finds absolutely nothing wrong. 

HERBERT J, LAHNE 

Chief, Research and 

Analysis Division 
Office of Labor-Management 
Policy Development 
United States Department of Labor 


R A EastertIn Population, Labor Force, 
and Long Swings in Economic Growth: 
The American Experience Pp. xx, 298. 
New York: National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research (Distributed by Colum- 
bia University Press), 1968. $10.00, 


This book is both a synthesis and an 
extension of Professor Easterlin’s previous 
work on the interaction of demographic 
processes and economic forces in the con- 
text of long swings. As the author indi- 
cates in the introduction, chapters two 
through five have been published earlier in 
article form. Yet, the book is not a col- 
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lection of esszys, but a coherent work with 
a unifying thame, namely, “that population 
is a proper subject for economic analysis 
and that an understanding of the past may 
shed useful [ght on the present and the 
future.” 

The text is divided into four parts with 
an introductcry chapter. In part one the 
evidence of bng swings in population and 
labor force = preserted together with a 
discussion of the causes and effects of mi- 
gration to the United States (chapter two) 
A basic mode of interaction between aggre- 
gate demand population, labor force, and 
household growth is developed in the next 
chapter. Part two consists of an analysis of 
populazion g owth in terms of its compo- 
nents. In chapter four, the American baby 
boom is inzerpreted in relation to the 
longer-term historical experience, which 
leads to a detailed examination of fertility 
rates in chapter five. An analysis of the 
components of labor force growth com- 
prises part taree. The shifts in the relative 
importance cf these components, over time, 
and tke impications for the evaluation of 
labor-force Drojections are set forth in 
chapter six. Based on these results, a 
study of sex and age-specific labor-force 
participatiom rates is undertaken in chapter 
seven. ‘The final section contains a series 
of stazistical appendices which provide the 
data and sorrces underlying the arguments 
set forth in the previous chapters. 

Two concLisions emerging from part three 
of the study are particularly noteworthy. 
- First, the tse of components of change 
analysis to <valuate alternative labor-force 
projections indicates that the official Bu- 
reau of Lebor statistics projections are 
more in agreement with past experience 
than the aEernatives Secondly, the au- 
thor’s analysis of sex- and age-specific labor- 
force-participation rates predicts a reduc- 
tion in the large labor-force-participation 
rate-increas:s that have been experienced, 
for older women, since 1940. 

In this -eviewer’s opinion, the major 
shortcoming of the book is the absence of 
a discussior of households growth parallel- 
ing the ext-nsive treatment which the au- 
thor has gven to population and labor- 
force growth. This omission is surprising 
because such a discussion seems to follow 
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naturally from the classification of demo- 
graphic variables in chapter three. Per- 
haps economists will also take exception to 
some of the arguments in the study, and, 
undoubtecly, future research on this topic 
will proceed by means of elaborating the 
hypotheses advanced by Professor Easterlin 
and subjecting them to more sophisticated 
statistical tests. Nevertheless, the book 
provides an illustration of how fairly simple 
analytical models, coupled with careful em- 
pirical research, can be used to gain a 
better understanding of historical processes 
and to appraise the implications of such 
processes for the future. In particular, the 
evaluations of population and labor-force 
growth-projections should prove useful to 
those engaged in forecasting. To conclude, 
the book is not addressed to a wide audi- 
ence, but it should be of interest to eco- 
nomic historians and to anyone concerned 
with demographic research. 
Rocer R. BETANCOURT 

Assistant Professor of Economics 

University of Maryland 

Baltimore 
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